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FOREWORD 

IT  is  RARE  indeed  to  read  of  research  that  is  so  reported  as 
to  lead  toward  rather  than  away  from  its  objects  of 
study.  The  fascination  that  abstractions  have  for  the  scien- 
tist too  often  leads  him  to  express  his  conclusions  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  render  them  useless,  save  as  tools  for 
further  research.  This  unhappy  result  Doctor  Dimock  has 
succeeded  in  avoiding.  In  contrast,  the  reader  is  stimulated 
to  reconstruct,  with  each  new  conclusion,  his  picture  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups— to  clothe  the  findings  with  flesh  and 
blood  and  action— so  that  the  results  of  the  study  come  alive 
in  the  reader's  mind,  instead  of  remaining  within  the  pages 
of  a  book  on  a  dusty  shelf. 

But  this  praiseworthy  result  is  due  not  only  to  the  way 
this  study  of  adolescence  is  reported,  but  also  to  the  critical 
issues  with  which  it  deals.  The  teen  age  has  come  back  for 
intensive  investigation  after  a  period  of  preoccupation  with 
childhood,  and  the  scientific  procedures  developed  for 
studying  the  earlier  years  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  a  more 
objective  and  comprehensive  exploration  of  the  years  of 
pubescence.  Doubtless,  also,  our  real  ignorance  of  the  teen 
ages  was  made  more  glaringly  apparent  by  the  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  sound  data  regarding  childhood,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  many  of  the  traditional  views  of  childhood  that 
resulted  from  the  newer  psychological  investigations. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  study  of  children  was  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the 
same  individuals  over  an  extended  period  of  growth,  instead 
of  depending  on  cross-sectional  studies  of  different  children 
at  various  ages.  Doctor  Dimock's  study  has  profited  by  this 
lesson.  It  follows  through  some  two  hundred  boys  for  two 
years  and  thus  covers  the  critical  period  of  prepubescence 
to  postpubescence  for  a  considerable  portion  of  them. 

A  second  lesson,  also  utilized  in  this  study,  is  the  desirabil- 
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ity  of  including  in  any  one  investigation  a  large  number  of 
presumably  related  data,  instead  of  confining  it  to  one 
isolated  phenomenon,  such  as  height  or  weight  or  intelli- 
gence. Illumination  comes  from  the  association  of  facts 
with  one  another.  But  this  demands  the  deployment  of 
attacks  along  an  extended  front.  The  value  of  the  study 
reported  in  this  volume  arises  largely  from  its  inclusion  of 
so  many  different  facts,  the  significance  of  any  one  of  which 
is  found  in  its  bearing  on  the  rest. 

This  is  no  better  illustrated  than  in  the  associations 
worked  out  between  pubescence  and  growth  in  body,  in 
motor  control,  in  personality  characteristics,  in  social  be- 
havior, and  in  moral  and  religious  ideas.  At  certain  points, 
conventional  views  of  the  relation  of  sex  development  to 
growth  are  radically  challenged,  if  not  completely  over- 
thrown. So  carefully  conducted  was  this  study  of  relation- 
ships that  educators  are  in  duty  bound  either  to  make 
corresponding  changes  in  procedure  or  to  conduct  such 
researches  as  will  overthrow  its  conclusions.  Facts  may  em- 
barrass us;  but  they  may  also  guide  us,  and  anyone  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  education  realizes  how  great  is  the 
need  for  guidance.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  church's 
contacts  with  adolescents.  Why  do  they  leave  the  Sunday 
school?  Why  do  they  seem  to  lack  interest  in  its  program 
or  curriculum?  Why  do  so  many  fail  to  grow  in  religious 
knowledge?  What  sort  of  growth  may  be  expected  of  them? 
What  religious  influences  do  they  most  need?  What  con- 
tribution can  the  various  agencies  working  with  youth  col- 
lectively and  separately  make  to  their  development? 

To  these  and  many  other  problems  of  fact  and  method 
this  significant  research  brings  fresh  insights  and  challeng- 
ing proposals. 

HUGH  S.  HARTSHORNE. 
Yale  University, 
June  20, 1937. 
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INTRODUCTION 
SCIENCE  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  ADOLESCENT 

OF  BOOKS  about  the  adolescent  there  is  no  end;  of  facts 
about  the  adolescent  there  is  still  much  need.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  only  books  filled  with  facts  are  valuable:  in- 
sights from  discriminating  observation  are  also  of  great 
worth.  Nor  are  facts,  in  themselves,  necessarily  of  great 
value;  they  become  valuable  as  they  provide  a  dependable 
basis  for  knowledge  and  understanding.  The  object  of  a 
research  in  adolescence  is  to  extend  the  available  knowledge 
about  the  adolescent.  A  sound  basis  for  the  education  and 
guidance  of  the  adolescent  demands  a  much  larger  body  of 
well-attested  facts  than  we  now  possess. 

It  is  not  a  tribute  to  our  social  intelligence  that  we  know 
so  much  less  about  human  behavior  and  personality  than 
we  do  about  the  behavior  of  physical  objects,  such  as  motor 
engines,  for  example.  The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is 
not  only  that  persons  are  more  complex  than  machines,  but 
also  that  the  resources  of  research  have  been  directed  much 
more  toward  understanding  the  behavior  of  objects  than  of 
persons.  It  was  estimated  by  President  Hoover  that  before 
1929  commercial  concerns  were  spending  $200,000,000  a 
year  hunting  for  new  material  facts.  The  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  alone  reported  an  expen- 
diture of  $12,000,000  a  year  in  the  search  for  new  ways  of 
improving  the  efficiency  of  communication.  How  much 
was  being  spent  for  research  directed  toward  the  under- 
standing of  human  behavior  is  not  known,  but  by  compari- 
son the  amount  was  undoubtedly  insignificant. 

Not  only  has  the  human  personality  been  a  poor  second 
in  the  affections  of  the  scientists,  but  the  adolescent  has  not 
even  received  his  share  of  the  scanty  resources  devoted  to 
human  research.  This  is  true,  at  least,  of  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  during  which  the  infant  and  the  child  have 
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been  the  center  of  interest.  Upon  them  has  the  atten- 
tion of  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  research  workers 
for  child-guidance  clinics  and  foundations  been  showered. 
Elaborate  and  refined  methods  of  observation,  study,  and 
experiment  have  been  widely  used  in  the  study  of  the 
young  child.  The  adolescent— formerly  in  the  spotlight- 
has  been  largely  neglected.  Why  this  is  so  is  not  clear.  It 
may  have  come  about  because  of  the  discovery  of  the  crucial 
significance  of  the  early  years  of  life;  or  because  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  study  the  infant  or  the  young  child  than  the 
adolescent;  or  because  those  agencies  that  deal  with  ado- 
lescents are  preoccupied  with  the  practical  problems  of 
educational  and  personality  guidance  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  slower  processes  for  gathering  basic  facts.  But,  what- 
ever the  causes  of  this  neglect  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  resources  of  knowledge  about  the  adolescent  are 
inadequate  for  our  needs. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  investigations 
of  the  adolescent  that  have  been  made  have  not  dealt  with 
the  "normal"  boy.  Highly  competent  social  scientists 
have  tried  hard  to  untangle  the  roots  of  delinquency  among 
youth.  Individuals,  from  genius  to  subnormal  in  intelli- 
gence, have  engaged  the  curiosity  of  scientists.  Persons 
who  deviate  substantially  from  the  "normal"  in  personal- 
ity and  conduct  have  likewise  called  forth  the  best  efforts 
of  social  and  medical  science.  But  the  everyday  ado- 
lescents, who  constitute  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
confront  parents,  school  teachers,  church-school  teachers, 
and  workers  in  youth  agencies,  have  somehow  failed  to 
arouse  interest  as  worthy  objects  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Yet,  important  as  the  deviates  from  the  normal  may 
be,  the  basic  principles  that  underlie  the  development  of 
individuals  can  most  accurately  be  identified  by  the  study 
of  the  majority  of  adolescents,  for  whom  we  loosely  use 
the  term  "normal." 

It  is  upon  the  "normal,"  or  everyday,  adolescent  that  this 
investigation  is  focused.  This  does  not  mean  that  among 
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the  two  hundred  boys  studied  there  are  no  delinquents,  no 
bright  or  dull  boys,  or  no  boys  with  personality  and  be- 
havior problems.  It  does  mean  that  the  boys  included  in 
the  study  were  taken  just  as  we  found  them  in  public 
school  or  church  school,  in  Scout  troop  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
group,  or  in  the  neighborhood  gang. 

MAJOR  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SEARCH 

The  major  ends  toward  which  our  search  was  directed 
will  be  revealed  concretely  as  they  are  unfolded  chapter 
by  chapter.  To  state  them  all  now  would  produce  a  mental 
jam.  Two  kinds  of  purposes,  specific  and  general  (the 
latter  more  basic),  may  be  discerned.  Our  specific  pur- 
poses were  numerous.  We  sought  to  answer  questions 
about  many  aspects  of  the  adolescent's  life  and  de- 
velopment. We  believed  that  parents,  teachers  in  school 
and  church,  workers  with  adolescents  in  social  agencies, 
and  many  others  would  welcome  facts  about  the  adolescent. 
Typical  of  the  questions  for  which  we  tried  to  secure 
answers  are  those  following: 

At  what  age  do  boys  enter  pubescence?  Can  the  age  at 
which  an  individual  will  become  pubescent  be  predicted  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy? 

What  factors  (such  as  intelligence,  physical  growth,  socio- 
economic  status)  seem  to  be  associated  with  early  or  late 
pubescence  in  the  individual? 

Is  it  true  that  the  typical  adolescent  is  likely  to  be  clumsy 
and  awkward?  Are  the  adolescent  boys  with  the  most  rapid 
physical  growth  more  likely  than  others  to  have  poor  motor 
co-ordination? 

Is  the  development  of  moral  and  religious  ideas  and  atti- 
tudes more  rapid  in  adolescence  than  in  preceding  years? 
What  kinds  of  religious  and  moral  ideas  are  characteristic  of 
the  adolescent  boy? 

What  are  the  most  common  and  the  most  popular  play 
interests  and  activities  of  boys  at  different  chronological  ages? 

How  do  the  play  interests  and  activities  of  the  adolescent 
differ  from  those  of  the  pre-adolescent? 
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Is  there  any  evidence  that  changes  in  play  interests  during 
adolescence  are  related  to  the  physiological  facts  of  pubes- 
cence? 

What  does  the  adolescent  boy  do  in  a  typical  week?  How 
is  his  time  divided  among  school,  social,  recreational,  work, 
and  club  activities? 

What  are  the  most  important  changes  in  activities  and 
experiences  from  twelve  to  sixteen  as  indicated  by  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  time  among  activities? 

What  factors  seem  to  make  for  mutual  friendships  among 
adolescent  boys:  similarity  in  intelligence?  or  in  school 
grade?  or  in  athletic  interests  and  achievement?  or  in  chrono- 
logical age?  or  in  socio-economic  status?  or  in  attitudes  and 
behavior? 

How  can  the  degree  of  popularity  or  acceptability  which  a 
boy  has  in  a  group  be  most  accurately  determined? 

What  factors  seem  to  determine  the  degree  of  acceptability 
or  status  of  a  boy  in  a  particular  group?  Is  he  likely  to  be 
more  acceptable  because  of  superiority  in  one  or  more  of  such 
items  as:  chronological  age,  physical  size  or  appearance,  intel- 
ligence, motor  skills,  social  maturity,  socio-economic  status,  or 
certain  forms  of  behavior,  such  as  co-operation,  self-control, 
unselfishness,  and  honesty? 

What  factors  or  conditions  are  associated  with  the  emanci- 
pation of  boys  from  their  parents? 

Does  the  personality  of  the  adolescent  boy  tend  to  be  better 
or  more  poorly  integrated  than  that  of  the  pre-adolescent? 

Are  boys  who  deviate  substantially  from  the  average  in 
physical  factors,  such  as  size  and  strength,  more  likely  than 
others  to  have  personality  difficulties  and  to  be  unadjusted 
socially? 

How  can  the  degree  of  cohesiveness  that  a  group  possesses 
be  ascertained? 

What  is  the  relation,  if  any,  between  attendance  and  the 
persistence  of  membership  in  a  group  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  group  is  composed  of  friends? 

Implicit  in  the  foregoing  specific  questions  were  several 
more  general  purposes.  Throughout  the  entire  investiga- 
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tion  we  were  trying  to  learn  more  about  three  important 
aspects  of  the  adolescent's  development.  First,  we  wanted 
a  factual  picture  of  the  major  physiological,  physical,  social, 
and  personal  characteristics  of  adolescent  boys.  Second, 
we  wanted  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  specific 
changes  or  developments  that  take  place  in  certain  phases 
of  life  during  the  adolescent  years.  Third,  we  were  curi- 
ous about  the  "why"  of  many  things  that  were  disclosed. 
We  wanted  to  discover  why  Bob  becomes  pubescent  at 
eleven  and  why  Bill  has  not  reached  puberty  at  fifteen;  why 
Dick  is  popular  among  his  associates  while  Jack  is  ignored 
or  disliked;  why  Henry  has  a  marked  sense  of  self-criticism 
and  inadequacy  and  Jim  such  a  sense  of  self-assurance; 
why  one  organized  group  or  club  of  boys  has  a  high  record 
of  attendance  and  length  of  membership  while  another 
apparently  similar  group  has  a  poor  attendance  record 
and  a  high  mortality  in  its  membership. 

A  thread  of  basic  interest  running  through  the  entire 
search  was:  To  what  extent  do  the  developments  that  take 
place  during  adolescence  seem  to  follow  or  accompany 
the  physiological  changes  associated  with  puberty?  The 
traditional  interpretation  of  adolescence  has  assumed  that 
there  are  many  marked  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
life  of  the  adolescent,  and  that  these  new  characteristics 
are  the  result  of  physiological  changes  in  pubescence.  We 
were  constantly  on  the  alert,  wherever  definite  changes 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  were  revealed,  to  ascertain  if  they 
were  associated  in  any  way  with  the  physiological  (or 
pubescent)  development  of  the  boys. 

How  THE  FACTS  WERE  SECURED 

Two  hundred  boys,  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study,  were  the  subjects  of  the  investiga- 
tion. These  boys  were  studied  systematically  for  two  years. 
The  data  that  resulted  made  possible  a  description  of  the 
adolescent  boy  and  his  development  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen. When  the  study  started,  the  majority  of  the  boys 
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were  not  yet  pubescent.  At  the  end  of  the  study  almost  all 
of  the  boys  had  passed  through  puberty.  It  was  thus  pos- 
sible to  discern  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  boys 
paralleling  their  pubescent  development. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study,  the  boys  were  all  members 
of  organized  groups,  which  included  Boy  Scout  troops, 
church  classes  and  clubs,  Y.M.C.A.  clubs  and  classes, 
public  school  classes,  and  neighborhood  play  groups.  It 
was  decided  to  study  boys  in  such  groups  partly  to  facili- 
tate the  gathering  of  data  and  partly  because  the  group  life 
of  the  adolescents  was  an  important  focus  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  two  hundred  boys  lived  in  the  cities  of  Milwaukee 
and  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  These  are  industrial  cities,  with 
populations  of  about  578,000  and  50,000,  respectively.  A 
scrutiny  of  the  basic  facts  about  these  boys  indicates  that 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  boys  are 
sufficiently  representative  for  the  findings  of  the  study  to 
merit  the  attention  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
adolescent.  The  communities  and  homes  in  which  the 
boys  live  represent  a  wide  socio-economic  range.  Intelli- 
gence quotients  range  from  70  to  135,  with  an  average 
of  101,  which  suggests  a  fairly  accurate  sampling  of  the  boy 
population  from  this  standpoint.  The  boys  included 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 

The  essential  data  for  the  study  were  gathered  by  a  staff 
of  eleven  field  workers,  all  of  whom  were  employed  as 
secretaries  of  the  Y.M.C.A.'s  of  Milwaukee  and  Kenosha. 
A  combination  of  procedures,  including  standardized  tests, 
physical  examinations,  interviews,  and  case  studies,  was 
used  in  securing  the  data.  The  tests  and  some  of  the  other 
techniques  were  used  annually,  in  order  that  the  amount  of 
growth  per  year  in  various  factors  could  be  estimated.  All 
of  the  tests  that  were  employed,  except  one,  were  standard- 
ized tests;  that  is,  tests  for  which  the  reliability  and  scoring 
norms  had  already  been  established.  The  exception  was 
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a  test  developed  especially  for  this  investigation,  to  measure 
emancipation  from  parents. 

It  is  customary  in  reporting  a  research  to  orient  the  find- 
ings to  the  results  of  similar  studies.  This  procedure  will 
not  be  followed  here  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  would  make 
the  report  too  long.  Second,  such  an  orientation  to  other 
related  studies  might  tend  to  reduce  the  sharpness  of  the 
focus  on  the  data  representing  the  two  hundred  boys. 

In  this  volume  we  shall  try  to  tell  the  story  of  what  we 
found  without  much  intrusion  of  the  technical  details  of 
the  procedure.  Those  interested  in  the  technical  and 
statistical  materials  will  find  them  in  the  monograph  en- 
titled A  Research  in  Adolescence,  published  in  the  series 
of  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development.  This 
book  is  designed  primarily  for  those  persons  who  are  work- 
ing with  or  teaching  about  the  adolescent. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  ADOLESCENT  EXPANDS  HIS  WORLD 

WE  START  to  unfold  our  findings  about  the  adolescent 
boy  by  presenting  in  the  first  chapter  many  facts 
that  are  commonplace  to  the  discerning  observer.  Perhaps 
you  say  what  a  strange  way  to  begin  a  book  that  promises 
to  reveal  brand  new— even  startling— facts  1  To  which  we 
might  reply  that  the  very  familiarity  of  the  facts  will  be  a 
convincing  witness  of  their  accuracy.  But  this  attitude 
would  be  dangerous  to  take  in  the  name  of  science.  For 
certainly  some,  if  not  many,  of  the  findings  we  uncovered 
in  our  search  may  not  be  blessed  with  the  support  of  com- 
mon sense  or  popular  opinion,  and  would,  if  we  applied 
this  false  criterion  of  accuracy,  be  discredited.  So  we  must 
answer  that  science  is  just  as  much  interested  in  turning 
existing  opinion  into  accredited  fact  as  in  thrusting  it  into 
the  limbo  of  discredited  lore. 

The  reader  is  now  warned  that  he  must  not  expect  to  be 
confronted  continually  in  these  pages  with  facts  and  con- 
clusions that  are  invariably  novel,  startling,  or  revolution- 
ary. With  this  warning,  we  can  go  on  to  tell  the  story  of 
what  we  learned  about  the  social  world  of  the  adolescent 
boy.  But  even  in  this  chapter  there  may  be  reported  some 
facts  that  are  far  from  commonplace.  At  any  rate,  the 
investigators  received  several  surprises  as  the  findings  were 
being  formulated;  and  they  suspect  that  implicit  in  the 
findings  are  some  perplexing  problems  for  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  leaders  of  the  social  agencies  of  the  community. 

WHAT  WE  SET  OUT  TO  DISCOVER 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  procedure  now  to  be 
described  was  to  secure  a  factual  picture  of  the  adolescent's 
social  world  and  of  the  major  changes  that  take  place 
within  this  social  world  from  the  time  he  is  twelve  until  he 
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is  sixteen.  (During  these  years  the  large  majority  of  boys 
are  changing  physiologically  from  the  prepubescent  to  the 
pubescent  status.) 

More  specifically,  we  set  out  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 

1.  How  does  the  adolescent  boy  spend  his  time?     What 
constitutes  a  typical  week  of  activity  and  experience  for  boys 
at  the  various  ages  from  twelve  to  sixteen?    How  is  their  time 
divided  among  recreational,  school,  work,  club,  and  other 
interests? 

2.  What  are  the  most  important  changes  in  the  activities 
and  experiences  of  the  boy  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
as  indicated  by  the  changes  in  the  expenditure  of  his  time? 
Does  the  older  adolescent  boy  spend  more,  or  less,  time  in 
physical  play,  organized  clubs,  reading,  study,  amusements, 
and  similar  activities? 

3.  At  what  age  do  the  most  marked  changes  in  social  activi- 
ties as  registered  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  take 
place? 

4.  Is  there  an  overcrowding  of  the  time  of  the  adolescent 
boy  and  an  overlapping  of  the  agencies  that  seek  his  leisure- 
time  loyalty  and  participation? 

5.  What  do  the  changes  in  the  social  world  of  the  adolescent 
boy  mean  for  his  personality  development? 

How  DID  WE  GET  THE  FACTS? 

Before  we  give  the  factual  answers  to  these  questions, 
you  will  want  to  know  how  the  data  were  secured.  The 
procedure  was  simple,  though  it  required  a  great  deal  of 
time,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  description  below. 

The  field  workers,  as  the  men  who  secured  the  data  were 
called,  obtained  the  information  by  interviewing  each  of 
the  two  hundred  boys.  In  the  interview,  which  usually 
occupied  about  two  hours,  they  secured  a  complete  record 
of  all  of  the  activities  of  the  boy  for  a  week;  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  each  activity;  the  persons  with  whom  he 
engaged  in  each  activity;  and  the  names  of  the  boys  he 
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knew  best,  ranked  in  order  of  his  preference  for  them.1 
After  several  methods  had  been  tried,  it  was  found  that  the 
boy  could  recall  his  experiences  most  readily  and  com- 
pletely if  he  began  with  the  day  immediately  preceding  the 
interview  and  worked  backward  for  the  other  six  days.  The 
form  on  which  the  results  of  this  interview  were  recorded 
was  called  a  time-activity  schedule.  A  sample  day's  pro- 
gram for  a  twelve-year-old  boy  will  illustrate  concretely  the 
kinds  of  information  that  it  yielded.  The  day's  schedule 
following  is  just  as  it  appears  on  the  original  record,  with- 
out any  editorial  polishing.  (The  names  of  the  boys  have 
been  omitted.) 

SAMPLE  OF  A  DAY'S  ACTIVITY  SCHEDULE  FOR  TWELVE- YEAR- 
OLD  BOY 

Day  What  did  you  do?  With  whom? 

Wednesday 
7:30-  8:00    Breakfast-Read  Ted  Scott   Nobody 

—Flying  Against  Time 

8:00-  8:30    Played  football  Named  8  boys 

8:30-10: 15     Classes  at  School  38  boys  and  girls 

10:15-10:30    Recess-Played  Pom  Pom  Same    boys    as    for 

Pullaway  football 

10:30-12:15    Classes  at  School  Same   38   boys    and 

girls 

12:15-12:30    Walked  Home  Charlie  S. 

12:30-  1:00     Had  Dinner-Read  Beasts  Mother 

of  Tarzan 

1 : 00-  1:30    Played  football  Same  8  boys  as  above 

1:30-3:30    Classes  at  School  Same   38   boys   and 

girls 
3:30-  4:30     Played-Chasing  a  kid  who  I.  S.  and  B.  M. 

called  names 

4:30-  5:00    Ransacked  two  of  dad's  old  Alone 
desks,  getting  clips,  etc. 

JThis  friendship  information  provided  the  basic  data  for  Chapters  IV- 
VI  and  IX-X. 
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Day  What  did  you  do?  With  whom? 

5:00-  6:30    Supper  Mother,    dad,    two 

brothers  (16  and 
19),  two  sisters  (20 
and  7) 

6:30-  7:00    Read-On    the    Trail    of  Alone 
Washington 

7:00-  8:45    Went  to  Library  H.  R.  and  D.  W. 

8:45-  9:00    Read-Pirate  Alone 

9:00  Went  to  bed. 

Each  boy  was  interviewed  by  the  same  field  worker 
annually  for  three  successive  years,  at  approximately  the 
same  time  each  year.  Considerable  preparation,  skill,  and 
insight  on  the  part  of  the  interviewers  were  required  to 
motivate  the  interview  so  that  the  boys  would  respond 
with  complete  confidence,  co-operation,  and  frankness.  In 
the  course  of  the  three  years,  in  which  approximately  six 
hundred  interviews  took  place,  amazingly  little  evidence  of 
irresponsible  or  un-co-operative  attitudes  was  perceptible. 

THE  ACTIVITY  WORLD  OF  BOYS  TWELVE  TO  SIXTEEN 

The  story  of  what  we  found  will  now  be  told  with  find- 
ings. Table  I  shows  the  average  amount  of  time  spent  per 
week  in  various  activities  by  boys  at  each  age  from  twelve 
to  sixteen.  Figure  1  presents  in  graphic  form  the  same  facts 
for  the  twelve-year-old.  In  Figure  2  we  see  the  percentage 
of  time  spent  in  the  various  activities  by  the  twelve-year- 
old  boys. 

Definitions  of  a  few  of  the  activity  categories  may  help  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  results.  The  category  reading 
is  used  for  voluntary  reading  only,  reading  done  in  relation 
to  school  work  being  classified  under  study.  Entertain- 
ment includes  the  things  done  in  the  home  for  amusement, 
apart  from  reading,  such  as  playing  cards  and  listening  to 
the  radio.  Riding  with  parents  in  an  automobile  is  arbi- 
trarily included  in  this  category.  Under  routine  are 
grouped  such  items  as  dressing  and  washing.  Participation 
in  physical  play  is  separated  from  being  a  spectator  of  sports 
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and  games,  in  order  that  these  two  significantly  different 
sorts  of  activity  may  be  studied  both  independently  and 
in  relation  to  each  other.  Under  amusements  are  included 
all  of  the  extra-home  amusements,  except  the  physical  activ- 
ities, that  are  participated  in  or  watched.  Participation  in 
club  activities  is  kept  separate  from  this  last  category  chiefly 
because  we  wanted  to  observe  this  as  a  distinct  form  of 

TABLE  I 

AVERAGE  HOURS  PER  WEEK  SPENT  IN  VARIOUS  ACTIVITIES  BY 
BOYS  TWELVE  TO  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OLD 

AGE  OF  BOYS 


12  13  14  15  16 

ACTIVITY  NUMBER  OF  BOYS 


30  61  83  S3 


I.  HOME  ACTIVITIES: 

i. 

Sleep  

74 

.1 

72. 

0 

70 

.2 

68 

•  7 

69 

.2 

2. 

Eating  

8 

.8 

8. 

^ 

7 

•  4 

7 

.1 

6 

.8 

3- 

4- 

Reading  
Entertainment  

6 

.2 

•4 

S- 
7- 

4 

3 

6 
S 

•S 
•  5 

6 
6 

.2 
.O 

| 

.0 

.5 

5- 

Chores  

2 

•  7 

3- 

.4 

3 

.0 

2 

6. 

Routine  

2 

.6 

2. 

Q 

2 

.8 

2.9 

2 

.8 

7- 

Study  
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leisure  activity.  Travel  includes  the  time  taken  in  going 
to  and  coming  from  school,  work,  amusements,  club  activi- 
ties, and  visits.  The  miscellaneous  category  is  a  sort  of 
catch-all  for  everything  that  does  not  fit  readily  into  any 
of  the  other  classifications.  In  the  home,  it  covers  such 
things  as  practising  or  playing  music,  just  chatting,  and 
working  on  hobbies.  Similarly,  in  the  community,  it  takes 
in  a  variety  of  activities,  such  as  visiting,  chatting,  and  at- 
tending Sunday  school  or  church. 
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FIGURE  1 

AVERAGE  HOURS  PER  WEEK  SPENT  IN  VARIOUS  ACTIVITIES  BY 
TWELVE-YEAR-OLD  BOYS 


In  scrutinizing  and  interpreting  the  findings  displayed 
in  Table  I,  we  should  not  overlook  or  minimize  an  impor- 
tant fact.  Because  we  are  seeking  trends  and  generaliza- 
tions, the  figures  used  are  averages.  But  there  is  a  decided 
limitation  in  using  averages:  they  tend  to  obscure  the  many 
individual  variations.  In  reality,  the  averages  are  abstrac- 
tions, since  the  activities  of  no  individual  boy  would  fit 
exactly  the  picture  that  the  averages  produce. 

With  this  statement  about  the  significance  of  the  varia- 
tions from  the  average,  we  shall  proceed  by  describing  in 
concrete  fashion  a  typical  week  of  a  "synthetic"  twelve- 
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FIGURE  2 

PERCENTAGE  or  TIME  PER  WEEK  SPENT  IN  VARIOUS  ACTIVITIES 
(EXCLUSIVE  or  SLEEP)  BY  TWELVE-YEAR-OLD  BOYS 


year-old  boy.  We  shall  recognize  that  the  activities  of  no 
individual  boy  exactly  correspond  either  with  the  par- 
ticular activities  or  with  the  diversity  of  activities  of  the 
synthetic  creation.  But  such  a  picture  is  necessary  to  clothe 
with  concreteness  the  skeleton  made  up  of  abstract  aver- 
ages. 

TYPICAL  WEEK  OF  A  "SYNTHETIC"  TWELVE-YEAR-OLD 

On  school  days  our  "synthetic"  twelve-year-old  gets  up 
about  seven  or  seven-thirty  in  the  morning.    He  may  read, 
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practise  his  music,  or  play  outside  for  awhile  before  break- 
fast. He  walks  to  school,  unless  he  is  one  of  the  few  who 
attend  high  school,  when  he  may  ride.  He  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  of  his  boy  friends  who  live  near 
him.  At  recess,  he  probably  plays  whatever  athletic  game 
is  seasonal,  or  some  more  informal  type  of  game.  He 
walks  home  at  noon,  eats  hastily,  and  then  either  reads  for 
a  short  while  or  hurries  back  to  school,  generally  to  get  in 
a  half  hour  of  active  play  before  the  afternoon  classes 
begin. 

After  school,  the  activities  of  the  boys  are  so  diverse  that 
they  are  hard  to  put  together.  About  half  of  the  boys 
play  until  the  evening  meal.  About  25  per  cent  of  them 
do  some  kind  of  remunerative  work,  delivering  newspapers 
being  the  most  common.  Many  of  the  boys  spend  this  time 
in  taking  or  practising  music  lessons,  reading,  working  on 
some  hobby,  or  "just  fooling  around."  After  the  evening 
meal  with  the  family  there  is  likely  to  be  another  period 
of  play  outdoors,  either  in  the  seasonal  variety  of  sport  or 
in  such  informal  games  as  chase,  tag,  and  hide.  The  rest 
of  the  evening  is  usually  spent  at  home,  reading  books, 
newspapers,  or  magazines,  or  in  some  form  of  entertain- 
ment, such  as  listening  to  the  radio.  What  school  work 
the  boy  does  at  home  receives  but  little  time;  40  per  cent 
of  the  boys  report  no  time  at  all  spent  on  home  study,  but  a 
few  average  nearly  an  hour  a  day.  This  is  less  a  matter  of 
age,  of  course,  than  of  the  requirements  set  by  the  boy's 
particular  grade  in  school.  A  small  percentage  of  the  boys 
attend  movies  occasionally  through  the  week,  but  for  the 
majority  Saturday  or  Sunday  is  the  movie  day.  Two 
thirds  of  the  boys  belong  to  some  type  of  club  for  boys: 
Scouts,  church,  or  Y.M.C.A.  For  them  there  is  one 
evening  meeting  a  week,  more  often  on  Friday  than  any 
other  night.  Bedtime  comes  anywhere  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock. 

The  week-end  program,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
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varies  greatly  with  the  boys.  Saturday  morning  typically 
seems  to  include  a  later  sleep  than  usual,  whatever  chores 
or  errands  are  to  be  done,  and  a  little  time  for  play  or 
reading.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  more  play  with  the 
fellows,  perhaps  a  movie,  visiting  back  and  forth  with 
friends,  some  work  on  achievement  tests  for  Scouts,  or 
perhaps  a  hike  or  other  activity  with  the  troop  or  club. 
Saturday  evening  may  bring  a  car  ride  with  the  family, 
or  a  movie,  or  more  play  with  the  crowd;  or  possibly  the 
time  is  spent  at  home  with  the  radio  or  in  reading.  Comes 
another  late  sleep  on  Sunday,  then  Sunday  school  for  more 
than  half  of  the  boys  and  church  service  for  a  few.  Prac- 
tically every  boy  reads  the  Sunday  paper,  at  least  the  "fun- 
nies." Many  of  the  boys  get  in  some  play  with  their  friends 
in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  there  may 
be  a  visit  from,  or  to,  friends  or  relatives,  often  a  car  ride, 
and  more  often  a  movie. 

In  spite  of  the  familiar  features  of  this  synthetic  picture, 
the  reader,  particularly  if  a  parent  of  a  boy  about  this  age, 
will  have  noticed  many  points  at  which  he  would  make 
alterations.  Differences  between  homes,  between  commu- 
nities, and  between  individual  boys  all  might  help  to 
modify  the  picture.  Even  with  these  alterations,  though 
the  facts  are  neither  new  nor  startling,  we  do  see  in  skele- 
ton outline  the  social  world  and  experience  of  the  typical 
twelve-year-old  boy  in  many  American  communities.  De- 
tails of  specific  activities,  interests,  ideas,  attitudes,  and 
behavior  will  be  filled  in  later.  But  these  facts  do  give  us 
the  framework  of  social  activity  within  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  personality  goes  on. 

TYPICAL  WEEK  OF  THE  "SYNTHETIC'*  SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD 

The  most  fascinating  part  of  our  story  tells  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  social  world  of  the  boy  during  the 
years  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  It  is  a  story  that  will  merely 
factualize  the  obvious  at  some  points,  perhaps  create  a  few 
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surprises  at  others,  and,  we  hope,  in  some  places  will  pro- 
voke queries  as  to  "what  we  should  do  about  that." 

First,  we  shall  describe  the  social  world  of  the  "synthetic" 
sixteen-year-old  boy.  This  picture  can  be  drawn  in  sharper 
outline  by  placing  it  against  the  background  of  the  activity 
world  of  the  boy  of  twelve  already  described.  (Figure  3 
presents  this  comparison  in  graphic  form.)  Later  we  shall 
present  the  findings  that  indicate  quantitatively  the  major 
shifts  in  activity  from  the  twelve-  to  the  sixteen-year  level. 

The  sixteen-year-old  boy  gets  up  a  little  earlier  than  the 
younger  boy,  chiefly  because  he  has  farther  to  go  to  school. 
Like  the  twelve-year-old  boy,  he  arrives  at  school  early 
enough  to  play,  watch  others  play,  chat,  or  study  for  a  little 
while  before  classes  begin.  At  recess,  he  is  more  likely 
than  the  younger  boy  to  be  found  around  the  halls  or  out- 
side talking  or  "fooling  around"  with  some  girls  along  with 
some  other  boys.  After  school,  he  is  a  little  more  likely 
than  the  twelve-year-old  boy  to  have  some  remunerative 
job,  such  as  selling  or  delivering  papers.  If  not,  he  may 
stay  around  school  to  play  football,  basketball,  or  baseball, 
or  to  practise  for  track  athletics;  but  unless  he  is  "trying 
out"  for  the  team,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  found  watching 
the  team  practise  or  play.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the 
boys  spend  some  time  during  the  afternoon  reading  at 
home  or  listening  to  the  radio. 

In  the  evening  program  of  the  sixteen-year-old  boy  we 
find  three  or  four  new  tendencies.  He  is  more  likely  to  do 
something  outside  of  the  home,  play  or  visit  with  friends, 
go  to  a  movie,  or  go  riding  in  a  car.  He  is  much  less  likely 
to  attend  any  organized  club  activity.  Unless  he  is  a  patrol 
leader,  the  chances  are  slight  that  he  will  still  be  a  member 
of  a  Scout  troop.  Neither  is  he  likely  to  attend  club  meet- 
ings at  the  church  or  Y.M.C.A.  Many  boys  generally 
spend  the  evening  at  home,  listening  to  the  radio,  reading, 
perhaps  playing  pool,  checkers,  or  ping  pong,  and  quite 
often  studying. 

The  activities  of  the  "synthetic"  sixteen-year-old  boy  on 
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FIGURE  3 

COMPARISON  OF  TYPICAL  WEEK  DAY  OF  A  SYNTHETIC  TWELVE-YEAR- 
OLD  AND  A  SYNTHETIC  SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD  BOY 
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Saturday  and  Sunday  are  not  substantially  different  from 
those  of  the  pre-adolescent.  On  Saturday  morning  he 
enjoys  a  late  sleep,  unless  he  has  a  paper  route  or  similar 
responsibility,  does  a  few  chores  or  errands,  and  plays  or 
reads  for  a  short  time.  His  afternoon  program  varies  in 
detail  with  the  season,  but  its  general  motif  is  athletic  par- 
ticipation for  a  few,  the  spectator  role  for  many  more,  and 
the  spectator  role  via  the  radio  for  a  large  number,  espe- 
cially in  the  football  season.  Attending  movies,  usually 
with  one  or  more  boy  friends,  is  also  a  common  Saturday- 
afternoon  event.  One  new  feature  is  occasionally  included 
in  the  week-end  program.  That  is  the  mixed  "party," 
which  occurs  most  frequently  on  Friday  or  Saturday  night. 
The  mixed  party  is  still  an  affair  participated  in  by  the 
minority,  however.  For  the  majority,  Saturday  night  means 
a  show;  or  just  hanging  around  with  the  crowd;  or  reading, 
playing  cards  or  other  games,  or  listening  to  the  radio  at 
home. 

The  sixteen-year-old  is  less  likely  to  attend  Sunday 
school  than  the  younger  boy,  but  somewhat  more  likely  to 
attend  the  adult  church  service.  Most  of  the  boys  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  reading,  car  riding,  listening  to  radio  pro- 
grams, a  little  study,  and  visiting  or  being  visited  by  friends 
or  relatives,  while  a  few  have  "dates"  and  many  go  to  the 
movies. 

SALIENT  SHIFTS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  WORLD  OF  BOYS 
FROM  TWELVE  TO  SIXTEEN 

We  are  ready  now  to  answer  in  quantitative  terms  the 
question:  What  are  the  most  important  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  social  world  of  the  adolescent  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  as  registered  in  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  the  various  activities?  Figures  4  and  5 
provide  the  answer  forcefully  and  accurately.  Each  picto- 
graph  shows  the  change  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  a 
particular  type  of  activity  by  boys  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen. 
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FIGURE  4 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  or  TIME  SPENT  IN  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  DURING 
ADOLESCENCE 
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That  the  time  spent  in  study,  travel,  classes,  and  work 
increases  is  not  surprising.  The  sixteen-year-old  boy 
spends  almost  four  times  as  many  hours  a  week  in  study 
as  the  twelve-year-old.  This  difference,  due  to  the  change 
from  elementary  to  high  school,  represents  both  more  boys 
who  report  study  and  a  larger  amount  of  time  spent  in 
study.  A  small  number  of  boys  report  ten  to  twelve  hours 
of  study  a  week.  Quite  a  substantial  number  report  eight 
hours.  The  average,  it  will  be  observed,  falls  slightly 
below  five. 

The  additional  time  allotted  for  travel  reflects  in  part 
attendance  at  a  high  school  outside  of  the  neighborhood, 
but  also  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  work  or  amuse- 
ments. The  gain  in  time  occupied  by  remunerative  work 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  larger  number  of  boys  who  engage  in 
some  form  of  work  outside  of  school  hours.  All  of  the 
boys  are  still  going  to  school  in  their  sixteenth  year. 

The  larger  amount  of  time  given  to  miscellaneous  activi- 
ties in  the  community,  about  two  and  one  third  hours  (not 
shown  in  Figure  4),  is  the  more  significant  when  it  is 
recalled  that  Sunday-school  and  church  attendance,  which 
is  included  in  this  category,  is  considerably  reduced  at 
sixteen. 

Our  attention  is  arrested  strikingly  by  the  fact  that  as 
the  boys  become  older  they  spend  an  increasing  amount 
of  time,  nearly  three  times  as  much,  as  spectators  of  games 
and  sports.  If  this  means  that  the  older  boys  are  actively 
participating  in  physical  activities  themselves,  but  are  also 
interested  in  watching  others,  perhaps  more  skilful  than 
themselves,  play,  that  is  one  thing.  If  it  signifies  that  the 
older  boy  is  becoming  less  a  participant  and  more  of  a 
spectator,  that  means  something  quite  different.  Which 
of  these  it  is  we  shall  shortly  ascertain. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  routine 
at  home,  such  as  washing  and  dressing,  as  indicated  in 
Table  I  but  not  shown  by  pictograph,  is  so  trivial  that 
it  is  insignificant.  Theoretically,  we  might  expect  con- 
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siderable  additional  time  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  older  boy's  personal  appearance  as  an  accompaniment 
to  his  enhanced  interest  in  girls.  But  twelve  minutes  a 
week  would  hardly  do  justice  to  a  single  "date." 

The  larger  amount  of  time  devoted  to  some  of  these 
activities  must  be  taken  from  others.  Which  ones?  When 
we  examine  the  data  that  answer  this  question,  we  find  our 
expectations  are  justified  at  some  points  and  unwarranted 
at  others.  Listed  in  the  order  of  the  amount  of  change 
registered,  the  diminishing  activities  are:  sleep;  participat- 
ing in  physical  play;  eating;  club  activities;  reading;  mis- 
cellaneous activities  in  the  home,  such  as  playing  music, 
just  talking,  or  working  on  hobbies;  amusements  outside 
the  home;  and  doing  chores.  The  pictographs  in  Figure  5 
accurately  record  the  changes  in  the  first  five  activities. 

As  we  should  expect,  there  is  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
time  spent  in  sleep.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  number  of 
hours  of  sleep  reported  at  each  age  level  measures  up  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  specialists  in  child  health.  A  greater 
tendency  toward  irregularity  of  sleeping  hours  as  the  boys 
become  older  was  definitely  discernible  as  the  data  were 
being  tabulated. 

The  second  largest  decrease  in  the  time  devoted  to  any 
activity— that  spent  participating  in  sport  or  physical  play 
—is  due  to  both  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  boys  who 
engage  in  any  physical  play  and  to  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  participation  by  other  boys.  A  few  of  the  older  boys, 
particularly  those  who  "make"  the  school  teams,  spend 
considerably  more  time  in  these  activities,  but  this  increase 
of  time  is  more  than  offset  by  the  reduced  participation  of 
the  majority.  For  25  per  cent  of  the  boys,  participation 
in  active  physical  play  is  negligible.  When  these  facts  are 
coupled  with  those  that  indicate  an  increase  of  the  spec- 
tator role,  they  strongly  suggest  that  the  germ  of  "specta- 
toritis,"  the  unexercised  multitude  watching  the  overexer- 
cised  few,  is  already  taking  hold  during  adolescence.  The 
"rah  rah"  college  student  who  shouts  vociferously  for  the 
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DECREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SPENT  IN  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  DURING 
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team,  and  his  equivalent,  the  chronic  adult  fan,  are  evi- 
dently in  the  making  in  these  adolescent  years.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  later  about  the  peculiar  implication  of 
these  facts  for  the  education  of  the  adolescent  for  a  fruit- 
ful use  of  leisure. 

The  diminishing  time  used  for  eating  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  great  consequence,  but  it  does  lead  us  to  inquire 
what  it  signifies.  Does  it  suggest  an  accelerated  tempo  of 
life,  with  so  many  things  to  be  done  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  "grab  some  food  and  run"?  Or  does  it  chiefly 
mean  that  most  of  the  noon  meals  are  eaten  even  more 
hastily  at  school  than  they  were  at  home  a  few  years  earlier? 
This  latter  possibility  could  easily  account  for  a  share  of 
the  two  hours'  difference  per  week. 

To  some  readers,  the  most  surprising  and  provocative 
findings  reported  in  this  chapter  may  be  those  showing  the 
rapid  reduction  in  the  amount  of  time  utilized  for  the 
activities  of  organized  clubs  or  groups.  Under  this  cap- 
tion has  been  included  participation  in  all  such  groups  as 
Scout  troops  and  clubs  or  classes  in  churches,  Y.M.C.A.'s, 
or  social  settlements.  It  includes  all  of  the  leisure  activi- 
ties that  are  sponsored  and  supervised  by  any  of  the  social 
or  religious  agencies  of  the  community.  Only  five  of  the 
twenty-two  sixteen-year-old  boys  report  any  club  participa- 
tion. This  is  a  small  number  on  which  to  base  generaliza- 
tions, but  a  consistent  tendency  toward  reduced  partici- 
pation during  the  years  from  twelve  to  sixteen  is  revealed 
by  an  examination  of  the  facts  displayed  in  Figure  5.  These 
findings  might  be  modified  in  either  direction,  of  course, 
by  a  study  of  similar  data  from  other  communities,  since 
local  conditions  would  very  directly  modify  the  extent  and 
persistence  of  membership  in  organized  groups  or  clubs. 
In  one  important  way  these  findings  are  biased  toward  a 
larger  participation  record.  At  the  beginning  of  the  three- 
year  study,  nearly  all  of  the  boys  belonged  to  groups  in  one 
or  more  of  the  community  agencies,  since  it  was  through 
these  agencies  that  contact  with  the  boys  was  established. 
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We  might  expect,  therefore,  that  their  participation  in 
club  activities  would  be  greater  than  that  of  a  totally  un- 
selected  boy  population.  This  enhances  the  significance 
of  the  facts  disclosed,  even  though  these  findings  may  not 
be  typical  of  other  or  all  communities  in  the  country. 

This  decline  in  participation  in  the  activities  of  organ- 
ized clubs  is  paralleled  by  the  steady  and  substantial  de- 
crease in  Sunday-school  attendance  as  disclosed  by  data  from 
the  time-activity  schedule  and  even  more  specifically  indi- 
cated by  the  information  to  be  presented  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 

The  implications  of  the  findings  on  the  participation  of 
boys  in  club  activities  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  X.  A 
few  questions,  however,  will  be  in  order  here.  Do  these 
facts  suggest  that  the  older  boy  does  not  need  the  experi- 
ence, guidance,  and  leadership  that  the  community  assumes 
is  provided  by  these  agencies  that  conduct  programs  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  adolescent?  Or  do  they  mean  that 
these  agencies  are  not  providing  the  kinds  of  programs  and 
leadership  that  appeal  to  the  boys  who  are  older  and  more 
difficult  to  satisfy?  Facts  that  throw  light  on  this  apparent 
inability  of  social  and  religious  agencies  to  hold  their  par- 
ticipants through  the  later  adolescent  years  were  secured 
in  another  phase  of  the  study,  which  was  focused 
on  adolescent  groups,  and  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later 
chapter. 

One  thing  does  stand  out  unmistakably.  There  is  no 
problem  of  multiplicity  of  social  agencies  competing  for 
the  time  and  loyalty  of  the  boys  in  this  study.  A  few  of 
the  boys  belong  to  two  organized  groups.  But  this  dupli- 
cation is  negligible,  even  in  the  earlier  years,  and  is  prac- 
tically non-existent  by  the  time  they  are  sixteen. 

The  small  shrinkage  of  time  spent  by  the  boys  in  "volun- 
tary" reading  may  mean  that  the  larger  amount  of  study 
required  for  school  work  is  cutting  down,  perhaps  crowd- 
ing out,  the  reading  that  is  done  on  a  purely  interest 
basis. 
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ACTIVITY  CHANGES  IN  RELATION  TO  AGE 

A  provocative,  though  perhaps  unanswerable,  question 
now  arises.  At  what  age  do  the  most  marked  activity 
changes  take  place  as  reflected  in  the  shifts  in  the  allocation 
of  time?  Does  any  particular  age  stand  out  as  a  period 
when  the  greatest  change  tends  to  take  place?  At  what  age 
do  the  particular  activities  register  changes  most  distinctly? 
Our  facts  furnish  some  clues  that  may  be  pursued  in 
further  research. 

If  we  select  the  ten  activities  in  which  the  most  substan- 
tial changes  are  registered  during  the  four-year  period,  we 
do  not  discern  any  decisive  one-  or  two-year  period.  There 
is  slightly  more  change  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
sleep,  eating,  participation  in  physical  play,  watching  physi- 
cal play,  and  miscellaneous  community  activities  from  the 
years  twelve  to  fourteen  than  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  period,  the  change  is  a  little  greater  in  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  travel,  club  activities,  work, 
classes,  and  study.  The  total  amount  of  time  that  these 
changes  involve  is  about  the  same  for  the  two  periods.  If 
we  take  three-year  periods  for  our  comparison,  we  do  find  a 
difference  that  may  be  suggestive.  Twenty-three  hours  of 
time  are  represented  in  the  activity  changes  for  the  years 
twelve  to  fifteen,  and  only  twenty  hours  are  displaced  by  the 
changes  that  occur  from  thirteen  to  sixteen. 

The  tentative  conclusions  that  these  facts  permit  are 
two.  First,  changes  in  the  social  activities  of  the  adolescent 
as  revealed  by  the  technique  used  here  are  so  gradual  that 
no  particular  period  appears  to  be  conspicuously  impor- 
tant. Second,  each  of  the  years  from  twelve  to  fifteen  regis- 
ters somewhat  more  change  in  the  life  of  the  adolescent,  as 
studied  by  this  method,  than  does  the  year  after  fifteen. 
Any  opinion  as  to  whether  pubescent  or  social  factors  are 
more  influential  in  these  changes  would  be  purely  specula- 
tive and  rather  futile  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  and 
detailed  information.  The  facts  to  be  reported  in  the  next 
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chapter  do  permit  this  more  accurate  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation. 

WHAT  THE  FACTS  IMPLY  FOR  THE  ADOLESCENT'S 
DEVELOPMENT 

What  do  all  the  foregoing  facts  signify  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  personality  and  social  development  of  the 
boy  during  the  adolescent  years?  Our  interpretative  com- 
ments may  be  summarized  around  three  captions,  repre- 
senting three  aspects  of  the  adolescent's  development:  the 
expansion  of  social  contacts;  the  achievement  of  emancipa- 
tion from  parents;  and  the  development  of  heterosexual 
interest  and  experience. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  SOCIAL  CONTACTS 

We  do  not  know  how  potent  in  the  development  of  the 
adolescent  is  the  widening  of  his  social  world.  Observa- 
tion might  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  a  major,  if  not  the 
most  influential,  factor  in  his  personality  and  social  de- 
velopment. Theoretically,  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  see  how 
many  changes  in  attitudes,  interests,  and  behavior  are  con- 
ditioned by  the  wider  and  more  complex  set  of  social 
experiences  that  gradually  impinge  upon  the  boy  as  he 
gets  older.  Social  psychologists  have  believed  that  many 
of  the  things  considered  characteristic  of  adolescence— the 
new  stimulus  to  thinking,  the  sharpening  of  moral  dis- 
crimination, the  conflicts  in  attitudes  and  in  ideas— are 
primarily  the  result  of  this  broader  and  more  complex  set 
of  social  factors.  The  wider  social  environment  brings 
many  contrasts  to  the  ideas,  patterns,  standards,  customs, 
and  mores  of  childhood,  and  thus  sets  the  stage  for  dis- 
crimination and  choice  and  perhaps  for  conflict  and  in- 
stability. 

Our  concern  at  this  point  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of 
such  an  expanding  social  world  upon  the  boy  as  it  is  the 
fact  and  the  extent  of  such  an  expansion.  What  evidence 
comes  from  the  analysis  of  the  time-activity  data  to  support 
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or  controvert  the  common  observation  that  the  sixteen- 
year-old  boy's  world  is  larger  and  less  simple  than  that  of 
the  twelve-year-old? 

Four  trends  in  experience  revealed  by  the  foregoing 
findings  bear  testimony  to  an  expansion  of  the  adolescent's 
social  world.  These  are:  the  increase  of  time  spent  in 
travel,  work,  and  miscellaneous  activities  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  change  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
junior  or  senior  high  school.  This  latter  shift  usually 
means  association  with  a  more  heterogeneous  student  body 
from  the  standpoint  of  race,  socio-economic  background, 
community  factors,  standards  and  mores,  interests,  atti- 
tudes, and  customs.  The  high  school  also  provides  a  wider 
orientation  to  problems— social,  scientific,  and  economic- 
through  different  teachers,  new  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
and  contact  with  other  students. 

Further,  the  increase  of  time  spent  in  remunerative  work 
implies  an  enlargement  of  the  boy's  social  world.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  break  down  factually  the  elements  of  this 
work-a-day  world.  We  may  assume  the  probability  of  many 
new  elements  entering  his  experience.  There  is  the  con- 
tact with  persons,  standards,  values,  and  methods  that 
belong  to  the  business  world.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  new 
necessity  or  demand  for  responsibility  and  dependability. 
There  may  be  a  strict  accountability  to  superiors  who 
operate  with  a  type  of  authority  and  control  that  the  boy 
has  not  encountered  before.  These  new  relationships 
with  adults  may  lack  the  personal  and  intimate  character 
of  the  relationships  in  school  and  home.  The  boy  may 
also  discern  a  sharp  and  puzzling  contrast  between  the 
virtues  and  ideals  that  he  has  heard  glorified  in  home, 
church,  and  school  and  the  actual  practices  he  now  observes 
in  the  everyday  realities  of  the  working  world. 

The  increased  time  spent  in  travel  and  in  miscellaneous 
community  activities  may  also  extend  his  contacts  to  a 
larger  social  environment.  Many  new  elements  may  be 
introduced  into  the  adolescent's  experience,  new  personali- 
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ties,  a  new  awareness  of  conditions  in  his  own  or  some  other 
neighborhood,  opening  up  not  merely  a  larger  but  a  more 
complicated  and  confusing  set  of  social  patterns  and  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  this  heterogeneity  in  persons,  customs,  mores,  atti- 
tudes, ideas,  and  behavior  that  comes  with  travel,  work, 
high  school,  and  so  forth,  that  provides  the  stimuli  of  sug- 
gestion and  contrast  for  whatever  new  attitudes,  ideas,  and 
forms  of  conduct  emerge  in  the  adolescent  years. 

EMANCIPATION  FROM  PARENTS 

The  expanding  social  world  may  be  a  very  definite  fac- 
tor in  the  process  of  emancipating  the  boy  from  his  par- 
ents. Central  in  the  characteristics  of  an  adult  are 
independence  and  the  ability  of  self-direction.  The  ado- 
lescent years  are  of  crucial  importance  in  this  process  of 
becoming  psychologically  "weaned"  from  parents  in  order 
that  maturity  may  be  achieved.  Although  data  directly 
bearing  on  this  phase  of  the  adolescent's  development  will 
be  presented  in  Chapter  VII,  our  attention  should  be  called 
here  to  a  few  implications  of  the  time-activity  findings  for 
this  problem. 

The  materials  yielded  by  the  time-activity  schedule  re- 
veal several  factors  that  may  influence  or  reflect  this  process. 
The  widening  social  contacts  are  basic,  of  course.  They 
signify  that  some  areas  of  experience  are  passing  more  com- 
pletely out  of  the  control  of  the  parent.  Remunerative 
work,  whether  undertaken  because  the  boy  wants  more 
spending  money,  or  because  he  wants  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent, almost  inevitably  means  more  independence  and 
freedom,  both  in  relation  to  parents  and  to  the  choices  and 
decisions  that  the  boy  must  make.  We  have  noted  that  the 
daily  schedule,  particularly  in  the  evening  hours,  is  more 
irregular  for  the  older  boy,  suggesting  greater  freedom  in 
his  evening  programs.  The  slight  decrease  in  time  spent 
in  home  chores  may  be  another  indication  of  a  changing 
status  for  the  boy  in  the  home.  This  exemption  may  be 
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granted  because  of  the  increased  time  he  needs  for  study 
and  for  work. 

These  findings  do  not  warrant  the  interpretation  that  an 
abrupt  and  sweeping  shift  in  activities  from  the  home  to 
the  wider  community  environment  is  taking  place  during 
the  adolescent  years.  Actually,  the  sixteen-year-old  boy 
spends  only  four  and  a  half  hours  less  per  week  in  the 
home  than  the  twelve-year-old  boy.  The  balance  of  the 
additional  time  that  goes  into  travel,  work,  and  miscellan- 
eous community  activities  is  represented  by  the  reduced 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  club  activities  and  to  participa- 
tion in  physical  play. 

HETEROSEXUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Some  students  of  adolescent  life  believe  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  heterosexuality  is  equalled  in  importance  as  an 
adolescent  characteristic  only  by  the  process  of  becoming 
emancipated  from  parents.  Heterosexuality  means  an 
adult  level  of  sexuality  in  which  the  primary  sex  interest 
is  in  the  opposite  sex.  Heterosexual  experience  is  present 
on  the  childhood  level,  but  the  final  stage  in  the  comple- 
tion of  boy-girl  differentiation  should  be  achieved  by  late 
adolescence.  The  word  "achieved"  is  used  because  hetero- 
sexual development  is  not  a  biological  gift,  though  it  should 
normally  receive  some  impetus  from  the  biological  changes 
of  puberty.  Nor  can  it  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  It  develops 
only  through  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex. 

The  findings  from  the  time-activity  schedule  do  not  per- 
mit any  time-accounting  for  this  heterosexual  experience. 
Pertinent  data  are  fragmentary,  yet  indicative.  The  sched- 
ules show  that  the  recess  periods  at  school  are  used  much 
less  for  active  play  by  the  older  boys  and  more  for  walking 
around  the  halls  and  chatting  with  other  boys  and  girls. 
This  may  appear  to  be  a  very  mild  form  of  heterosexual 
behavior.  It  marks,  however,  a  beginning  or  exploratory 
stage,  which  may  lead  to  activities  that  are  more  selective 
and  intense.  The  number  of  definite  evening  "dates" 
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reported  in  the  interviews  are  few,  even  for  the  older 
boys,  but  are  double  in  frequency  those  reported  by  the 
younger  boys. 

We  recognize  that  these  are  very  meager  facts  concern- 
ing such  an  important  phase  of  adolescent  development. 
They  may  be  interpreted  merely  as  "straws  that  indicate 
the  way  the  wind  is  blowing." 

The  social  world  of  the  adolescent  does  expand.  We 
shall  now  move  forward  and  get  a  closer  view  of  the  boy 
as  he  lives  and  moves  and  develops  in  this  kind  of  a  social 
setting. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  PLAY  PURSUITS  OF  THE  ADOLESCENT 

THROUGH  the  broad  channel  of  play  we  may  fathom 
currents  that  run  deep  and  strong  in  the  adolescent's 
life  and  development.  What  the  adolescent  does  when  he 
is  free  to  do  what  he  likes  is  of  weighty  consequence  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  In  his  play  pursuits,  his 
resources  as  an  adult  for  the  use  or  misuse  of  the  gift  of 
expanding  leisure,  forced  upon  him  by  the  machine,  are 
in  the  making.  In  the  experiences  of  play,  the  deepest 
needs  of  his  personality  may  be  wholesomely  satisfied  or 
tragically  thwarted.  Through  the  subtle  and  pervasive 
influence  of  those  with  whom  he  intimately  associates  in 
play,  his  social  attitudes,  standards,  and  conduct  are  being 
inescapably  patterned. 

To  this  trinity  of  factors  that  give  importance  to  the 
study  of  the  play  interests  of  the  adolescent  must  be  added 
another.  Those  who  would  create  some  life-renewing 
oases  amid  the  barren  Saharas  of  conventional  education 
may  find  their  surest  method  is  to  capture  and  capitalize 
the  motives  for,  and  the  content  of,  activities  that  are 
essentially  play  in  character. 

Play  interests  and  behavior  are  central,  rather  than  pe- 
ripheral, then,  in  the  development  of  the  adolescent.  They 
possess  possibilities  that  are  pertinent  to  his  education  for 
leisure,  the  satisfaction  of  his  basic  personality  needs  and 
desires,  the  formation  of  his  social  attitudes  and  habits,  and 
the  revitalizing  of  contemporary  education.  A  brief  elab- 
oration of  some  of  these  possibilities  will  furnish  a  setting 
in  which  the  numerous  facts  about  the  play  life  of  the 
adolescent  will  take  on  richer  meaning. 

PLAY  AS  EDUCATION  FOR  LEISURE 

We  are  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  gigantic  prob- 
lems that  the  waves  of  a  new  leisure  have  washed  in  upon 
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our  educational  doorsteps.  We  freely  assert  that  modern 
technology  has  pushed  us  out  from  a  culture  of  labor  into 
a  culture  that  will  be  predominantly  one  of  leisure.  But 
the  statesmanlike  strategy  demanded  by  an  emergency  for 
which  we  are  almost  totally  unprepared  is  not  yet  con- 
spicuous among  educational  and  social  leaders.  In  the 
culture  from  which  we  have  emerged,  the  driving  forces 
of  educational  and  social  effort  were  toward  efficiency  in 
work.  In  our  contemporary  society  we  must  quickly  learn 
how  to  develop  persons  for  "civilized  loafing." 

The  crucial  question  that  crowds  in  upon  us  is  this: 
With  what  resources  for  living  with  leisure  are  the  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  of  the  present  generation  being 
equipped?  Will  they  be  utterly  or  mainly  dependent  upon 
entertainment  provided  for  them,  which  they  passively 
take— sitting,  looking,  or  listening?  Will  their  potentially 
creative  capacities  be  entirely  enslaved  and  deadened,  as 
with  an  anaesthetic,  by  enterprises  that  are  operated  solely 
for  profit?  Will  the  adolescent's  hunger  for  excitement, 
thrill,  and  adventure  be  craftily  exploited  in  ubiquitous 
gambling  and  drinking;  or  be  vicariously  satisfied  by  the 
moving  picture,  novel,  or  newspaper;  or  be  caught  up  in 
wholesome,  active,  and  constructive  pursuits  that  enrich 
both  the  individual  and  the  community? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  we  do  not  know,  but 
they  are  being  written  now.  They  are  being  registered  in 
the  activity  and  the  development  of  the  child  and  the 
adolescent  of  today.  An  inventory  of  the  interests  that 
now  engage  the  attention  of  the  adolescent  will  give  some 
basis  for  predicting  the  activities  that  are  likely  to  persist 
on  the  adult  level. 

PLAY  AND  A  REVITALIZED  EDUCATION 

But  educators  and  other  community  leaders  have  much 
more  to  gain  from  understanding  of  the  play  behavior  of 
children  than  merely  what  it  signifies  for  the  urgent  task 
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of  educating  persons  to  use  leisure  effectively.  The  vitality 
and  genuineness  of  the  play  motive  must  be  made  the 
productive  servant  of  education  generally.  Educators  are 
discovering  that  play  activities  in  the  broad  sense  are  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  kinds  of  educational  experience. 
Frequently  now  we  hear  principals  of  the  more  progressive 
schools  describe  what  to  them  are  the  most  significant  ele- 
ments about  their  schools,  without  a  single  reference  to 
formal  classes  or  traditional  subjects.  Eventually  the 
curriculum  and  method  of  formal  education  may  be  trans- 
formed from  the  studying  of  assigned  subjects  that  have 
little,  if  any,  relation  to  the  realities  of  life  into  the  actual 
participation  in  activities  and  enterprises  that  normally 
constitute  the  life  of  the  child.  Many,  perhaps  the  major- 
ity, of  these  activities  are  engaged  in  by  children  volun- 
tarily or  spontaneously.  Education  will  consist  of  learning 
to  do  better,  and  with  a  greater  wealth  of  meaning,  those 
things  that  individuals  already  do— and,  in  the  doing, 
acquiring  new  interests  and  richer  learnings.  The  present 
play  interests  and  behavior  of  persons  may  be  only  starting 
points  for  the  content  of  education;  but  if  the  spirit  of 
play  be  sidetracked  on  the  journey,  the  desired  destina- 
tion may  never  be  reached,  through  lack  of  "motive" 
power. 

PLAY  AND  PERSONALITY 

Play  behavior  is  of  particular  consequence  for  the 
development  of  the  personality.  Its  major  values  are  two- 
fold. Play  possesses  remarkable  powers  in  the  re-creation 
of  persons.  It  also  is  a  major  means  of  achieving  effective 
personality  and  social  adjustment  through  providing 
wholesome  avenues  for  the  expressing  of  basic  urges  that 
cannot  be  denied  without  disastrous  results. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  described  the  re-creative  values  of 
play  in  personality  more  clearly  or  concisely  than  John 
Dewey.  At  a  time  when  the  term  "recreation"  in  popular 
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language  implies  anything  but  re-creation,  it  may  be  wise 
if  we  listen  again  while  he  tells  us: 

"Play  and  art  as  forms  of  action  are  of  immense  social  and 
moral  importance.  They  are  significantly  called  're-creation' 
because  they  are  indispensable  in  restoring  a  balance  between 
the  demands  of  the  social  environment  and  the  necessity  for 
expression  of;  the  inner  impulsive  activities  of  the  person. 
'Play  and  art'  are  required  to  take  care  of  the  margin  that 
exists  between  a  total  stock  of  impulses  that  demands  outlet 
and  the  amount  expended  in  regular  action.  .  .  .  They  are 
required  to  introduce  variety,  flexibility,  and  sensitiveness  into 
disposition.  .  .  .  The  service  of  art  and  play  is  to  engage 
and  release  impulses  in  ways  quite  different  from  those  in 
which  they  are  occupied  and  employed  in  ordinary  activities."1 

This  function  would  seem  to  be  much  more  important 
as  civilization  is  increasingly  mechanized  and  routinized. 

The  possibilities  of  play  and  recreational  activities  as 
important  aids  to  the  personality  and  social  adjustment  of 
individuals  are  being  increasingly  recognized  by  mental 
hygienists  and  educators.  Individuals  may  find  in  recrea- 
tional activities  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  basic  personality 
needs  and  urges  that  are  frustrated  or  inadequately  satis- 
fied by  other  kinds  of  experience.  The  particular  funda- 
mental drives,  or  desires,  that  may  find  wholesome  expres- 
sion in  play  activities  include:  the  desire  and  need  for 
novelty,  adventure,  and  excitement;  the  deeply  rooted 
necessity  of  social  approval,  attention,  status,  and  recogni- 
tion; and  the  urge  for  a  sense  of  mastery,  power,  success, 
and  achievement.  For  example,  many  a  boy  timid  and 
lacking  in  self-confidence  because  of  some  physical  or  men- 
tal deficiency  has  won  a  sense  of  achievement  and  adequacy 
through  play  activities  in  a  social  group,  or  a  summer 
camp,  under  the  direction  of  leaders  who  possessed  insight 
into  mental  hygiene. 

1  Dewey,  John,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New 
York,  pp.  161-162. 
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Any  factual  knowledge  that  will  enable  us  to  utilize  play 
interests  and  experience  more  productively  for  the  pur- 
poses that  have  been  sketched  should  be  welcomed  by 
teachers,  parents,  social  workers,  and  other  educators.  We 
move  on,  then,  to  the  facts  and  the  story  that  they  tell. 

What  are  the  things  we  should  like  to  know,  or  ought 
to  know,  about  the  adolescent's  play  interests  in  order  to 
actualize  more  fully  the  potential  educational  values  that 
they  possess?  Broadly  speaking,  we  ought  to  have  an 
inventory  of  the  activities  in  which  adolescents  participate 
"just  because  they  like  to."  We  ought  to  have  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  extent  or  frequency  of  their  participa- 
tion in  these  various  activities.  Information  about  the 
relative  popularity  or  appeal  of  the  different  play  interests 
would  yield  important  insight  about  the  strength  of  the 
motivation  with  which  the  adolescent  is  likely  to  pursue 
them.  We  should  understand  the  reasons  for  the  popu- 
larity of,  and  the  number  of  participants  in,  the  various 
activities.  Are  these  reasons  to  be  found  in  something 
inherent  in  the  activity,  or  in  social  patterns  and  oppor- 
tunities, or  in  some  biological  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  individual?  It  is  of  immense  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  importance  to  know  whether  play  interests  are 
defined  by  factors  biologically  inherent  in  the  individual 
and  relatively  fixed,  or  by  social  factors  that  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  educational  control.  We  ought  to  have, 
also,  trustworthy  knowledge  of  any  variations  in  the  play 
behavior  of  boys  as  they  grow  older.  Are  there  substantial 
differences  in  the  play  interests  of  postpubescent  and  pre- 
pubescent  boys? 

WHAT  WE  WANTED  TO  FIND  OUT 

Broken  down  into  simple  specifics,  data  designed  to 
answer  with  varying  degrees  of  adequacy  the  following 
seven  questions  were  gathered  in  our  study. 

1.  At  the  different  ages  during  the  adolescent  years,  in  what 
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activities  do  the  largest  number  of  boys  engage  "just  for  fun"? 

2.  Which  play  activities   show   the  greatest   increase  and 
which  the  greatest  decrease  in  the  number  of  participants 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age? 

3.  What  are  the  most  popular  play  interests  of  boys  from 
the  ages  of  twelve  to  fifteen? 

4.  In  what  activities  does  the  greatest  change  in  popularity 
take  place  during  these  years? 

5.  Do  play  interests  tend  to  become  more  varied  or  more 
limited  as  boys  grow  older? 

6.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  an  increased  interest  in  the 
social  and  co-operative  types  of  play  during  the  adolescent 
years?    There  have  been  many  assertions  that  boys  tend  to  be 
individualistic  and  virtually  incapable   of  participating   in 
social  and  co-operative  forms  of  play  activity  before  they  reach 
adolescence.    Is  there  any  factual  support  for  this  theory? 

7.  What  influences  appear  to  be  responsible  for  whatever 
changes  in  play  behavior  do  occur  during  adolescence?    Do 
they  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  physiological  facts  of 
pubescence,  or  are  they  more  reliably  accounted  for  in  other 
ways? 

The  analysis  of  facts  around  the  foregoing  questions 
should  set  the  stage  for  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  the 
development  of  the  adolescent.  It  will  provide  us  with  a 
workable  inventory  of  the  stock  of  play  interests  that  the 
adolescent  now  possesses.  It  is  with  and  from  this  material 
that  parents,  educators,  and  recreational  leaders  must  work 
in  the  achievement  of  their  objectives  in  adolescent  devel- 
opment. 

How  THE  FACTS  WERE  SECURED 

The  device  used  to  secure  the  facts  pertinent  to  our 
questions  was  a  paper  and  pencil  test  or  questionnaire 
developed  by  Lehman,  and  called  a  Play  Quiz.  The  Play 
Quiz  consisted  of  a  comprehensive  list  of  two  hundred 
play  activities.  Each  boy  checked  the  activities  in  which 
he  had  participated  "just  because  he  wanted  to"  during 
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the  preceding  week.  He  also  indicated  which  three  of 
these  activities  he  liked  best  and  which  he  had  participated 
in  alone.  This  Play  Quiz,  or  test,  was  filled  out  by  the 
two  hundred  boys  at  about  the  same  time  during  each 
of  the  three  years. 

Factual  answers  to  the  seven  questions  that  have  been 
listed  were  yielded  by  the  information  secured  in  this 
manner.  We  should  confess  here,  however,  that  these 
questions  were  not  formulated  as  they  now  appear  until 
after  the  Play  Quiz  was  selected  as  the  most  promising 
device  for  the  general  purpose  of  our  study.  The  ques- 
tions in  reality  are  those  that  the  facts  secured  from  the 
use  of  this  particular  device  were  capable  of  answering. 
Thus  does  the  nature  of  available  techniques  often  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  scientific  quest! 

THE  MOST  COMMON  PLAY  ACTIVITIES 

First  we  present,  in  Table  II,  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  play  activities  are  engaged  in  by  the  largest  number 
of  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age?"  As  we  inter- 
pret these  results  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  they  repre- 
sent only  those  activities  in  which  the  boys  participated 
voluntarily  during  the  week  preceding  the  day  when  the 
list  of  activities  was  checked.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
twelve-year-old  boys,  for  example,  reported  that  during 
the  previous  week  they  had  looked  at  the  Sunday  "fun- 
nies." On  some  important  points  these  findings  do  not 
enlighten  us.  We  are  informed  neither  how  often  nor  for 
what  length  of  time  the  boys  engaged  in  the  particular 
activity.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  activity  consumed 
ten  minutes  during  the  week,  or  two  hours  daily.  We 
are  merely  told  what  percentage  of  the  boys  indicated 
that  they  had  engaged  in  these  activities  just  for  fun. 

Several  points  about  these  findings  catch  our  attention. 
We  are  probably  not  surprised  to  find  that  five  of  the  six 
most  common  play  activities  fall  in  the  reading  category. 
We  may  be  surprised  that  physical  activities  such  as  foot- 
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ball  and  basketball  do  not  have  a  higher  ranking.  In  the 
list  of  twenty-five  activities,  the  only  ones  that  might  be 
characterized  as  creative— and  they  are  down  close  to  the 
bottom— are  Making  something,  and  Drawing  with  pencil, 

TABLE  II 

MOST  COMMON  PLAY  ACTIVITIES  OF  BOYS  TWELVE  TO  FIFTEEN 
YEARS  OF  AGE 

12  YEARS    13  VEARS    I4  YEARS    15  YEARS 


ACTIVITY  N*-68         N-I26          N-8a  N-82 


PERCENTAGE  OF  BOYS  WHO  PARTICIPATE 


Looking  at  the  Sunday  "funny"paper 

90 

89 

85 

90 

Reading  newspapers  

81 

86 

85 

84 

Reading  books  

79 

82 

76 

83 

Daily  comic  strips  

7» 

79 

72 

78 

Listening  to  the  radio  

76 

79 

74 

77 

Reading  or  looking  at  magazines  

72 

70 

72 

78 

Chewing  gum  

68 

61 

65 

62 

Riding  in  auto  

66 

57 

59 

72 

Going  to  the  movies  

63 

61 

77 

70 

Going  to  Sunday  school  

60 

53 

33 

Football  

57 

43 

46 

73 

Reading  jokes  or  funny  sayings  

54 

62 

62 

57 

Watching  athletic  sports  

54 

58 

67 

72 

Doing  gym  work  

49 

50 

55 

67 

Swimming  

49 

4i 

4i 

39 

Helping  somebody  
Basketball  

8 

ft 

35 
70 

11 

Reading  short  stories  

44 

40 

55 

43 

Card  games  

44 

39 

38 

35 

Whistling  

43 

37 

39 

40 

Drawing  with  pencil,  pen  

4i 

44 

28 

28 

Riding  a  bicycle  

40 

34 

34 

44 

Listening  to  stories  

40 

32 

30 

35 

Playing  with  pet  dogs  

40 

29 

26 

22 

Making  something  

40 

24 

33 

18 

*  N— Number. 


pen,  or  crayon.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  percentage 
of  boys  who  participate  in  the  first  nine  activities  does  not 
vary  substantially  during  the  ages  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  activities  are  engaged  in 
most  commonly  by  boys.  But  we  can  learn  just  as  much 
about  the  play  behavior  of  adolescents  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  activities  in  which  fewer  boys  participate.  Play 
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interests  not  included  in  Table  II  in  which  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  the  boys  reported  participation  at  some  age 
include:  going  to  church;  writing  letters;  playing  pool; 
collecting  stamps,  etc.;  playing  the  piano  for  fun;  playing 
a  musical  instrument  for  fun;  checkers;  wrestling;  volley 
ball;  boxing;  telling  stories;  using  hammer,  saw,  etc.,  for 
fun;  driving  an  auto;  fixing  something;  just  running  and 
romping;  and  telling  and  guessing  riddles. 

CHANGES  IN  EXTENT  OF  PARTICIPATION 

Do  the  boys  of  twelve,  most  of  whom  are  prepubescents, 
differ  in  their  play  interests  from  the  boys  of  fifteen,  prac- 
tically all  of  whom  are  postpubescents?  Theoretically  we 
would  expect  some  marked  changes  in  play  behavior  dur- 
ing this  four-year  period.  Our  facts  will  indicate  shifts  in 
play  interests  with  age  as  these  are  registered  in  the  num- 
ber of  boys  who  participate  in  the  different  activities  at 
various  age  levels. 

Figure  6  displays  graphically  the  play  activities  in  which 
there  is  a  substantial  and  consistent  increase  in  the  number 
of  participants  from  the  years  twelve  to  fifteen.  Physical 
activities  are  conspicuous  in  this  group.  The  increase  in 
the  number  who  assume  the  spectator  role  parallels  this 
expansion  in  the  number  of  active  participants  in  physical 
play.  The  steady  increase  in  the  number  who  drive  cars 
testifies  to  a  tendency  for  boys  to  "beat  the  pistol"  on  the 
legal  age  for  driving.  Evidence  to  be  disclosed  later  sug- 
gests that  the  boys  who  are  large  physically  for  their  age 
get  the  "breaks"  in  this  highly  alluring  activity.  (The 
data  of  research  here  merely  vindicate  commonplace  obser- 
vation.) 

Most  important  of  the  findings  represented  in  Figure 
6  is  the  fact  that  in  only  six  of  all  the  activities  listed  is 
there  steady  or  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
participants  from  year  to  year.  When  we  couple  the 
activities  in  which  an  increasing  number  of  boys  partici- 
pate with  those  in  which  the  participants  decrease  we  shall 
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PLAY  ACTIVITIES  SHOWING  GREATEST  INCREASE  IN  PARTICIPANTS 
DURING  ADOLESCENCE 
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have  some  illuminating  information  about  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  play  behavior  during  this  four-year  span. 

But  the  discerning  reader  may  have  observed  already 
that  the  increase  in  participants  stated  in  terms  of  the 
actual  numbers  does  not  tell  an  altogether  accurate  story 
of  what  really  happens  during  these  years.  We  can  quickly 
illustrate  another  way  to  interpret  the  same  findings  with 
somewhat  different  results.  We  shall  use  the  first  two 
items,  driving  an  auto  and  watching  athletic  sports,  for 
this  purpose.  At  twelve,  seven  boys  out  of  a  hundred 
report  driving  a  car,  and  at  fifteen  thirty,  an  increase  of 
twenty-three  boys,  or  four  times  the  number  in  the  twelve- 
year-old  group.  From  the  years  twelve  to  fifteen,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  boys  who  watch  athletic  sports 
is  eighteen  per  hundred.  This  is  a  gain  of  33  per  cent 
over  the  original  fifty-four  at  twelve  years,  compared  with 
a  gain  of  over  300  per  cent  in  the  number  who  drive  autos. 

So  we  hardly  have  the  full  facts  in  our  possession  unless 
we  translate  the  findings  to  show  the  per  cent  of  increase 
of  participants  over  the  twelve-year-old  number.  This  may 
provide  a  better  basis  for  estimating  trends.  Put  in  terms 
of  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  participants  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  we  get  the  following  results:  A  330  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  who  drive  cars;  a  59  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  wrestlers;  37  per  cent  more  who 
do  gym  work  and  play  basketball;  a  33  per  cent  increase 
in  the  number  of  spectators,  and  28  per  cent  more  who 
play  football. 

The  waning  of  interest  in  various  play  activities  as  the 
boys  grow  older  is  both  significant  and  conspicuous. 
Figures  7  and  8  display  the  twelve  activities  in  which  the 
greatest  decrease  in  participants  from  the  year  twelve  to 
the  year  fifteen  takes  place.  As  the  facts  on  these  waning 
adolescent  activities  are  reviewed,  some  of  our  expecta- 
tions are  substantiated,  some  queries  are  provoked,  and 
perhaps  some  surprises  result.  We  are  neither  greatly  sur- 
prised nor  concerned  to  be  informed  factually  that  the 
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tilteen-year-old  boys  are  less  likely  than  the  younger  boys 
to  run  and  romp,  play  with  pet  dogs,  tell  riddles,  or  write 
letters.  We  may  be  concerned,  though  probably  not  sur- 
prised, because  there  is  a  steady  and  substantial  waning  of 
interest  in  going  to  Sunday  school,  collecting  stamps,  etc., 
making  things,  using  tools,  and  drawing  with  pen,  pencil, 
or  crayon.  As  we  surveyed  the  findings  displayed  in  Table 
II,  we  may  have  been  impressed  by  the  meagerness  of 
participation  in  some  of  the  potentially  creative  pursuits. 
Now  we  discover  that  even  this  meager  interest  dwindles 
further  with  the  passing  years. 

When  the  participation  figures  are  translated  so  that 
the  percentage  of  decrease  is  made  evident,  a  somewhat 
altered  picture  results.  For  example,  between  the  years 
twelve  and  fifteen  participation  in  running  and  romping 
drops  68  per  cent;  in  collecting  stamps,  etc.,  shrinks  65  per 
cent;  in  making  things  decreases  55  per  cent;  in  going  to 
Sunday  school  sinks  45  per  cent;  in  using  hammer,  saw, 
etc.,  is  down  36  per  cent;  and  in  drawing  with  pen,  pencil, 
or  crayon  dwindles  32  per  cent. 

PLAY  INTERESTS  THAT  REMAIN  CONSTANT 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  at  this  juncture,  of 
inquiring  what  the  facts  so  far  revealed  imply  for  the  per- 
sistence of  play  interests  on  the  adult  level.  Although 
neither  constancy  nor  increase  of  interest  in  activities  dur- 
ing the  adolescent  years  provides  a  safe  basis  for  predicting 
persistence  into  adult  life,  they  both  do  definitely  suggest 
the  possibility  that  the  activities  will  continue  at  approxi- 
mately their  present  strength  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
such  activities  as  basketball  and  football  we  can  be  fairly 
safe  in  assuming  that  after  the  high-school  years  there  will 
be  a  rapid  drop  in  the  number  of  participants. 

In  addition  to  the  six  activities  exhibited  in  Figure  6, 
in  which  the  number  of  participants  increases  with  age, 
there  are  fourteen  of  those  listed  in  Table  II  in  which  the 
number  of  participants  is  fairly  stable  throughout  the  four- 
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year  period.  The  first  nine  of  the  most  common  play 
interests  shown  in  Table  II  have  a  constant  record  of  par- 
ticipation. Several  of  these  activities  are  forms  of  reading 
and  include  reading  the  "funnies,"  newspapers,  books,  and 
magazines.  Three  of  the  fourteen  activities  are  somewhat 
similar  basically— listening  to  the  radio,  riding  in  an  auto, 
and  going  to  the  movies.  They  are  all  of  the  sitting- 
looking-listening  character.  A  miscellaneous  group  of 
"constant"  activities  is  made  up  of:  chewing  gum,  reading 
jokes  and  short  stories,  playing  cards,  whistling,  riding  a 
bicycle,  and  listening  to  stories. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  PLAY  INTERESTS 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  extent  of  participa- 
tion in  various  activities.  A  provocative  question  now 
emerges.  Are  the  play  interests  in  which  the  largest  num- 
ber of  boys  participate  the  most  popular— that  is,  the  best 
liked  activities?  The  answer  is,  no!  There  is  a  marked 
discrepancy  between  participation  and  popularity.  Does 
this  signify  that  the  familiar  tends  to  lose  its  appeal,  while 
the  attractiveness  of  the  less  frequent  becomes  enhanced? 
Probably,  to  some  extent.  A  more  valid  explanation  of 
the  facts  may  be  that  the  opportunity  and  resources  for 
engaging  in  the  most  fascinating  pursuits  tend  to  be  more 
limited.  But  we  should  be  introduced  to  the  facts  before 
we  talk  too  much  about  them. 

The  twelve  forms  of  play  behavior  that  have  the  highest 
popularity  rating  are  displayed  in  Figure  9.  (It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  boys  indicated  first,  second,  and  third 
choices  among  the  activities  in  which  they  had  partici- 
pated.) In  computing  a  popularity  index,  the  values  of 
thirty,  twenty,  and  ten  were  assigned  to  first,  second,  and 
third  choices,  respectively.  If  an  activity,  let  us  say  foot- 
ball, was  ranked  as  first  choice  by  all  the  boys  who  checked 
it  for  participation,  it  would  have  a  popularity  index  of 
thirty.  If  not  a  single  boy  chose  it  as  one  of  the  three  best- 
liked  activities,  it  would  have  a  popularity  index  of  zero. 
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The  popularity  index  for  the  activities  represented  in 
Figure  9  is  based  on  the  ratings  of  all  the  boys,  regardless 
of  age.  Salient  differences  in  the  popularity  of  activities 
between  the  twelve-  and  the  fifteen-year-old  boys  will  be 
identified  later. 
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FIGURE  9 
MOST  POPULAR  PLAY  ACTIVITIES  DURING  ADOLESCENCE 

A  scrutiny  of  the  findings  on  the  popularity  of  play 
interests  leads  to  several  observations  and  conclusions. 
Most  apparent  is  the  hiatus  between  the  number  of  partici- 
pants in  activities  as  disclosed  in  Table  II  and  the  popu- 
larity of  these  activities.  Only  two  of  the  ten  most  common 
play  interests  make  a  place  among  the  most  popular  dozen. 
These  are,  reading  books  and  going  to  the  movies,  which 
are  rated  ninth  and  tenth,  respectively,  in  popularity. 

It  is  also  conspicuously  apparent  that  four  of  the  five 
most  attractive  activities  are  of  the  vigorous,  athletic  type. 
The  tenth  place  ranking  of  the  movies,  with  a  popularity 
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index  only  a  quarter  as  large  as  that  for  football  or  basket- 
ball, will  be  a  welcome  surprise  to  advocates  of  "active 
participation." 

Two  of  the  play  interests  that  are  not  high  in  partici- 
pants, but  that  clearly  are  high  in  appeal,  are  collecting 
and  driving  an  auto.  Driving  a  car  is  doubtless  attractive 
on  its  own  merits,  but  probably  takes  on  the  intensified 
fascination  of  that  which  is  prohibited,  since  it  is  legally 
"forbidden  fruit"  for  boys  of  this  age. 

For  the  relatively  few  who  report  "collecting"  and  "fix- 
ing," these  pursuits  have  genuine  appeal.  Among  those 
activities  that  stand  high  in  the  number  of  participants  but 
fail  to  make  the  popularity  column  are:  reading  news- 
papers, looking  at  the  "funnies,"  listening  to  the  radio, 
watching  athletic  sports,  and  drawing.  We  may  be  unpre- 
pared to  find  that  the  "funnies,"  the  radio,  and  watching 
sports  do  not  catch  a  place  in  the  twelve  most  popular 
activities.  Apparently  they  are  crowded  out  by  the  large 
number  of  interests  that  require  more  active  participation. 

SHIFTS  IN  THE  POPULARITY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

From  the  number  of  substantial  changes  in  the  extent  of 
participation  in  activities  we  might  be  led  to  expect  some 
marked  shifts  in  the  popularity  of  activities  also.  Very  few 
such  changes  were  uncovered.  The  popularity  index  of  the 
play  interests  is  more  constant  than  the  participation  fre- 
quency. It  does  not  tend  to  rise  when  the  number  of 
participants  increases  or  to  drop  with  waning  participa- 
tion. To  a  very  limited  extent  do  we  find  a  parallel 
between  changes  in  participation  and  in  popularity.  From 
the  ages  twelve  to  fifteen  basketball  registers  a  rise  in 
popularity  index  from  six  to  seventeen.  This  is  the  only 
one  of  the  seven  play  interests  of  expanding  participation 
that  clearly  receives  a  higher  popularity  rating. 

Of  the  twelve  waning  activities,  only  two  have  anything 
like  a  corresponding  drop  in  popularity.  Playing  pool  and 
playing  with  pet  dogs  have  a  shrinking  popularity  of  about 
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two  points,  but  of  33  and  60  per  cent  in  participants, 
during  the  twelve-  to  fifteen-year-old  period. 

We  are  inclined  to  infer  that  for  these  three  activities 
in  which  changes  in  the  number  of  participants  and  in 
popularity  index  tend  to  correspond  the  appeal  of  the 
activity  is  influential  in  determining  participation.  For 
the  great  majority  of  the  items  of  play  behavior  it  seems 
necessary  to  assume  that  participation  is  influenced  by 
factors  other  than  the  strength  of  the  appeal  which  they 
possess.  Participation  is  a  false  index  of  popularity. 

THE  VERSATILITY  OF  PLAY  INTERESTS 

Up  to  now,  in  our  search  for  an  understanding  of  the 
play  behavior  of  the  adolescent,  we  have  moved  largely  in 
the  realm  of  specific  activities.  As  we  inquire  more  directly 
about  the  basic  nature  of  adolescent  play,  we  probe  to  the 
deeper  level  of  its  underlying  characteristics.  This  part 
of  our  inquiry  catches  up  questions  5  and  6,  formulated 
in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter:  Do  play  interests  tend  to 
become  more  varied  or  more  restricted  as  boys  grow  older? 
Is  there  any  evidence  of  a  shift  from  individualistic  to 
social  or  co-operative  types  of  play  from  pre-adolescence 
to  adolescence?  These  two  problems  are  part  of  the  larger 
issue  of  whether  the  play  behavior  of  older  adolescent  boys 
is  substantially  or  significantly  different  from  that  of  pre- 
adolescents.  ,  ;  i 

Do  play  interests  tend  to  become  more  narrowly  chan- 
nelled as  boys  grow  older?  The  preceding  chapter  revealed 
an  expanding  world  of  social  activity  for  the  adolescent; 
but  it  did  not  tell  us  whether  he  participates  in  a  larger  or 
a  smaller  number  of  activities.  We  have  often  assumed,  in 
talking  about  the  adolescent,  that  there  is  a  great  expan- 
sion in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  play  interests— that 
he  has  increasingly  more  and  more  "irons  in  the  fire." 

To  secure  facts  on  this  question  we  used  the  number  of 
activities  in  which  the  boy  reported  participation  as  a 
measure  of  variety  or  versatility.  This  procedure  assumes 
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that  a  small  number  of  activities  checked  indicate  a 
paucity  of  play  interests,  and  a  large  number  versatility.2 
The  outcome  of  the  analysis  of  facts  yielded  by  this  pro- 
cedure may  be  simply  stated.  At  twelve,  the  average  num- 
ber of  activities  participated  in  during  a  week  was  thirty- 
one.  By  sixteen,  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  twenty- 
four.  The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  there  is  a 
distinct  tendency  for  the  number,  or  diversity,  of  activities 
in  which  boys  engage  to  decrease  with  increased  age  of  the 
boys.  If  there  is  an  enrichment  of  play  experience  during 
adolescence,  it  is  apparently  in  the  quality  or  intensity 
rather  than  in  the  diversity  of  the  activities.  The  com- 
bined data  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  suggest  that, 
as  the  boy  becomes  older,  he  narrows  the  range  of  his 
interests  by  some  process  of  selection  and  spends  larger 
blocks  of  time  in  fewer  activities. 

We  were  a  bit  curious  to  know  whether  other  influences 
besides  age  seem  to  affect  the  versatility  of  play  interests. 
So  we  did  the  necessary  statistical  work  to  discover  if  there 
was  any  association  between  the  number,  or  versatility,  of 
play  activities  and  such  factors  as  mental  age,  socio- 
economic  status,  physical  strength,  height,  weight,  and 
motor  co-ordination.  The  results  suggest  that  boys  who 
are  superior  in  mental  ability,  who  generally  come  from 
homes  of  higher  socio-economic  status,  are  more  diversi- 
fied in  their  play  interests  than  the  average  boy.  At  least, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  brighter  children  from 
"superior"  homes  do  not  tend  to  be  less  versatile  in  their 
play  behavior  than  other  children.  This  is  a  pertinent 
finding  for  those  who  have  formed  the  opinion  that  bright 
children  from  homes  of  high  socio-economic  status  are 
likely  to  be  more  circumscribed  than  others  in  their  play 
interests. 

There  has  been  a  wealth  of  speculation  about  the  type 

'This  measure  was  used  and  its  reliability  established  by  Witty.  See 
Witty,  Paul  A.,  A  Study  of  Deviates  in  Versatility  and  Sociability  of  Play 
Interests,  pp.  16-17. 
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of  play  interests  that  are  characteristic  of  the  adolescent 
as  compared  with  the  child.  Literature  on  the  adolescent 
contains  many  assertions  that  the  individual  before  adoles- 
cence is  essentially  an  individualist,  but  that  after  adoles- 
cence he  is  primarily  a  co-operator.  This  point  of  view  is 
probably  the  result  of  observation  combined  with  the  opin- 
ion that  the  adolescent  is  becoming  a  more  social  or  co-op- 
erative type  of  person.  But  do  the  facts  support  this  posi- 
tion? This  is  a  stimulating,  if  not  a  crucial,  question, 
the  answer  to  which  carries  implications  of  real  conse- 
quence for  both  those  who  work  educationally  with  the 
adolescent  and  for  scientific  students  of  the  adolescent. 

The  data  of  this  and  other  investigations  clearly  chal- 
lenge the  trustworthiness  of  this  prevalent  opinion.  The 
facts  yielded  in  a  study  made  by  Lehman  and  Witty  showed 
that  in  a  team  game  such  as  football  there  is  a  fairly  con- 
stant number  of  participants  from  the  ages  eight  to  fifteen. 
Their  study  also  indicated  that  football  and  baseball  stood 
first  and  second,  respectively,  in  popularity  with  boys  from 
the  ages  eight  to  twelve.  Younger  boys  apparently  like 
and  engage  extensively  in  the  team  or  co-operative  types 
of  play. 

In  getting  at  this  problem  more  directly,  we  used  a  very 
simple  device  that  yielded  a  measure  or  index  of  social 
participation.3  Each  boy  indicated,  when  the  Play  Quiz 
was  checked,  those  activities  in  which  he  had  participated 
alone.  We  were  thus  able  to  compute  an  index  of  social 
participation,  which  represented  the  number  of  play  inter- 
ests in  which  he  had  engaged  with  other  children.  Obvi- 
ously this  index  of  sociability  in  play  does  not  distinguish 
between  co-operative  and  non-co-operative  types  of  play 
behavior,  but  merely  between  individual  and  social  par- 

*  This  measure  was  developed  by  Witty.    For  evidence  of  its  reliability, 
see  Witty,  Paul  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  17  ff. 
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ticipation  in  play.  Since  play  as  it  is  broadly  conceived 
here  is  a  major  and  pervasive  form  of  social  behavior  at 
the  adolescent  level,  sociability  as  revealed  in  play  should 
yield  valuable  insight  about  the  development  of  the  ado- 
lescent. 

The  treatment  of  the  sociability  data  disclosed  two  facts 
that  merit  reporting.  First,  there  are  no  signs  that  the 
older,  adolescent  boys  are  likely  to  be  more  social  in  their 
play  behavior  than  the  twelve-year-old,  pre-adolescent 
boys.4  There  is  even  a  slight,  though  probably  insignifi- 
cant, suggestion  that  the  boys  tend  to  do  fewer  things 
with  others  as  they  grow  older.  We  ought  to  recognize, 
however,  that  if  we  had  information  on  the  actual  amount 
of  time  involved  we  might  find  that  the  older  boys  spend 
more  time  in  play  with  others  than  do  the  younger  boys. 

The  other  fact  that  caught  our  attention  concerns  the 
relation  between  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  boys  and 
their  sociability  in  play.  Instead  of  finding  that  boys 
from  the  "better"  homes  were  more  individualistic,  as  we 
might  have  conjectured,  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true  to 
a  moderate  extent.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  for  the 
index  of  social  participation  to  rise  with  the  socio-economic 
background  of  the  home. 

WHY  THE  CHANGES  IN  PLAY  BEHAVIOR? 

The  final  question  to  confront  us  is  the  most  basic  and 
crucial  of  all  those  raised  in  this  chapter.  What  is  it  that 
determines  the  participation  frequency  and  the  popularity 
of  play  interests?  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  changes 
in  play  behavior  that  have  been  revealed  by  the  foregoing 
facts?  This  is  no  mere  theoretical  concern  "for  psychol- 
ogists only."  The  issue  is  the  educability  of  the  adolescent 
in  and  through  his  play  experience. 

If  the  nature  of  the  play  behavior  of  the  individual  is 

*This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  results  of  correlations  and  of  a  com- 
parative study  of  boys  with  high  and  low  sociability  scores. 
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the  result  of  some  inherent  biological  process,  then  the 
educator  must  await  the  appearance  of  the  various  forms 
of  play  interests  as  they  are  thrust  forth  by  this  ordered 
and  relatively  fixed  biological  unfolding.  But  if  the  bio- 
logical factors  are  not  the  primary  determinants  of  play 
behavior,  the  valuable  potential  assets  of  flexibility  and 
increased  controllability  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  agencies 
that  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  adolescent. 

The  final  chapter  will  gather  up  the  total  set  of  facts 
from  this  study  and  endeavor  to  sharpen  their  implications 
for  a  basic  understanding  of  adolescence;  but  findings 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  recasting  of  our  underlying  con- 
cepts about  the  adolescent  should  be  captured  as  we  go 
along  and  held  for  the  final  accounting.  So  we  shall  now 
identify  at  least  the  more  conspicuous  contributions  toward 
this  basic  understanding  of  the  adolescent  that  are  implicit 
in  the  foregoing  findings. 

The  results  of  the  search  described  in  this  chapter  bear 
directly  on  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
biological  processes  associated  with  puberty  and  the  devel- 
opment of  play  interests  and  behavior  during  adolescence. 
The  issue  can  readily  be  broken  down  into  two  simple 
questions.  First,  are  there  any  significant  changes  in  play 
activities  during  the  years  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  during 
which  the  majority  of  the  boys  are  developing  from  pre- 
puberty  through  pubescence?  Second,  if  so,  does  the 
evidence  give  any  support  for  believing  that  these  changes 
are  related  in  any  way  to  the  biological  processes  associated 
with  pubescence? 

Four  sets  of  facts  pertinent  to  the  first  question  have 
already  been  presented  and  need  only  be  quickly  sum- 
marized in  four  statements. 

First,  consistent  and  substantial  changes  in  the  number 
of  participants  are  discovered  in  seventeen  of  the  fifty-six 
play  activities  in  which  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the  boys 
reported  participation.  In  forty  of  the  fifty-six  most 
common  play  activities  there  is  not  exhibited  any  observ- 
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able  tendency  for  the  number  of  participants  either  to 
expand  or  to  shrink. 

Second,  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  for  boys  to  be  less 
versatile  in  their  play  interests  as  they  grow  older. 

Third,  there  is  no  clearly  discernible  tendency  for  the 
older  boys  to  favor  either  more  individual  or  more  social 
types  of  play  experience. 

Fourth,  substantial  changes  in  the  popularity  of  play 
interests  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  single  activity,  basket- 
ball, that  gained  consistently  in  popularity  among  boys 
from  the  ages  twelve  to  fifteen. 

Are  either  of  the  first  two  types  of  established  change 
associated  with  the  pubescent  development  of  the  boys? 
We  previously  noted  that  versatility  in  play  behavior  was 
associated  with  chronological  age.  It  might  therefore  have 
some  association  with  pubescent  development  also,  since 
age  and  pubescence  are  rather  closely  linked  together. 
This  possibility  vanishes,  however,  when  the  age  factor  is 
taken  into  account.  Age,  rather  than  pubescent  status, 
appears  to  be  the  important  influence.  This  leaves  only 
the  exploration  of  the  changing  number  of  participants 
in  activities  as  the  last  chance  of  discovering  any  bearing 
of  pubescent  development  upon  changes  in  play  interests. 

The  most  decisive  and  conclusive  way  to  uncover  any 
association  between  pubescent  development  and  play 
participation  is  to  compare  the  participation  records  of 
prepubescent  boys  with  those  of  boys  of  the  same  age  who 
are  pubescent.  Fortunately,  the  necessary  data  on  the 
pubescent  status  of  the  boys  were  available.  The  compari- 
sons were  made  for  the  eighteen  play  activities  shown  in 
Figures  6,  7,  and  8  in  which  the  changes  in  the  number 
of  participants  during  the  age  period  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
were  most  clearly  registered.  With  what  results  were  these 
comparisons  made?  Do  pubescent  boys  have  a  record  of 
participation  in  these  eighteen  play  interests  that  distin- 
guishes them  from  prepubescent  boys  of  the  same  age?  We 
already  knew  that  differences  of  five  inches  in  height  and 
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twenty-five  pounds  in  weight  might  be  found  between 
prepubescent  and  pubescent  boys  of  the  same  age.5  So  we 
worked  and  watched  eagerly  to  see  if  any  comparable 
results  would  be  found  in  the  realm  of  play  behavior. 

Among  the  eighteen  forms  of  play  interests,  in  only  one 
is  the  record  of  participation  of  prepubescent  and  pubes- 
cent boys  of  the  same  age  clearly  differentiated.  The  one 
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FIGURE  10 

COMPARISON  OF  NUMBER  OF  PREPUBESCENT  AND  PUBESCENT  BOYS 
OF  SAME  AGE  WHO  DRIVE  AUTOS 

activity  is  driving  an  auto.  The  facts  are  displayed  in 
Figure  10.  The  fifteen-year  category  is  omitted  because  it 
contained  an  insufficient  number  of  prepubescent  boys. 
The  differences  in  the  number  of  prepubescent  and  pubes- 
cent boys  who  drive  cars  are  consistent  for  each  age  group 
and  probably  are  dependable. 

A  satisfying  explanation  of  this  rather  remarkable  find- 
ing is  not  hard  to  find.  The  clue  lies  in  the  larger  size 
physically  of  the  pubescent  boys.  Since  the  legal  driving 
age  in  the  state  in  which  the  boys  live  is  sixteen,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  assume  that  the  larger  boys  "get  away"  with 
•  See  findings  in  Chapter  XII. 
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driving  earlier  than  the  smaller  boys  of  the  same  age.  In 
this  sense  the  physiological  fact  of  pubescence,  through  its 
effect  on  physical  growth,  does  seem  to  play  a  role  in  con- 
ditioning the  age  at  which  boys  participate  in  this  particu- 
lar activity. 

There  is  a  slight  possibility  of  pubescent  influence  in 
two  other  activities.  The  facts  suggest  that  more  pubes- 
cent boys  may  participate  in  basketball  than  prepubescent 
boys  of  the  same  age.  The  difference  in  physical  size  might 
be  a  factor  in  this  tendency— if  it  is  eventually  proven  to 
be  a  tendency.  In  the  other  activity— playing  with  pet 
dogs— it  is  the  pre-adolescents  who  have  the  higher  partici- 
pation record,  suggesting  that  this  interest  may  wane  more 
rapidly  among  those  boys  who  have  become  pubescent. 

When  all  the  facts  are  put  together  we  get  a  picture 
that  looks  like  this:  Of  the  fifty-six  most  common  play 
activities,  only  eighteen  show  any  clear  tendency  to  regis- 
ter a  change  in  the  number  of  participants  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.  This  absence  of  change  in  the  great 
majority  of  play  interests  is  fully  as  significant  as  the  pres- 
ence of  change  in  the  smaller  number.  When  the  partici- 
pants in  these  eighteen  activities  are  scrutinized  further, 
differences  between  prepubescents  and  pubescents  are  dis- 
cernible in  two  or  three  activities  at  the  most. 

The  sifting  of  all  these  data  yields  no  factual  grounds 
for  assuming  any  important  association  between  pubes- 
cence and  play  behavior.  We  are  forced  to  the  tentative 
conclusion  that  pubescence  plays  a  negligible  role  in  deter- 
mining the  play  interests  of  adolescent  boys. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ADOLESCENT 

What  insight  for  the  education  of  the  adolescent  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  parade  of  data  we  have  just  witnessed? 
Even  though  our  main  objective  is  to  present  the  facts 
uncovered  by  our  study,  we  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility 
or  ignore  the  opportunity  of  carrying  the  interpretation 
of  these  findings  one  step  closer  to  the  everyday  needs  of 
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persons  and  agencies  concerned  with  the  education  and 
guidance  of  the  adolescent. 

The  most  practical  contribution  of  the  materials  of 
this  chapter  may  be  to  the  task  of  educating  individuals 
for  effective  living.  We  shall  make  our  interpretation  of 
the  facts  reported  in  this  chapter  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  bearing  upon  that  function  of  education  that  is 
designed  to  equip  persons  with  resources  for  living  con- 
structively and  satisfyingly  with  leisure.  As  signified  by 
their  current  leisure  interests  and  activities,  what  are  the 
prospects  that  adolescents  are,  or  may  be,  equipped  to  pur- 
sue interests  that  enrich,  satisfy,  and  socialize  the  personal- 
ity? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  formulate  principles  to  guide  a 
program  of  education  for  the  non-vocational  pursuits  of 
life.  We  may  with  benefit,  however,  arbitrarily  enumer- 
ate a  few  criteria  of  effective  education  for  leisure  to  be 
used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  play  behavior  of  adolescents 
as  disclosed  by  these  findings.  These  criteria  are  not  pre- 
sented from  the  viewpoint  of  any  particular  educational 
agency,  but  are  intended  to  suggest  the  elements  that 
should  enter  into  the  process  of  the  individual's  develop- 
ment if  he  is  to  be  well  equipped  for  living  wisely  with 
leisure.  i 

Adequate  education  for  leisure  should  embody  the  fol- 
lowing criteria:6 

1.  The  interests  or  activities  engaged  in  should  be  ca- 
pable of  persisting  on  the  adult  level.  This  is  not  intended 
to  deny  that  such  activities  as  football  or  basketball  may 
not  have  educational  value.  But  their  value  as  education 
for  leisure  is  decidedly  limited;  and,  if  absorption  in  them 
is  at  the  cost  of  other  activities  that  may  continue  in  adult 
life,  it  does  mean  that  the  person  is  that  much  more  impov- 

8  These  criteria  are  elaborated  and  others  formulated  in  an  article  by 
the  writer,  "Criteria  of  Effective  Education  for  Leisure,"  Association  Boys' 
Work  Journal,  May,  1934.  See  also,  Dimock,  "How  Effective  Is  Our 
Education  for  Leisure?"  Character,  May-June,  1936. 
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erished  in  his  resources  for  satisfying  experience  on  the 
adult  level.  Reminiscences  about  former  athletic  experi- 
ences are  a  shoddy  substitute  for  participation  in  some 
activity  in  the  present. 

2.  There  should  be  a  distribution  of  play  or  leisure  pur- 
suits among  activities  that  in  their  predominant  charac- 
teristics   are  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  social 
This  does  not  imply  a  balance  among  these  types  of  activi- 
ties, since  individual  variations  in  interests,  aptitudes,  and 
abilities  should  be  recognized,  discovered,  and  definitely 
encouraged.    But  he  whose  resources  for  living  are  unde- 
veloped and  barren  in  any  of  these  trunk  lines  of  recrea- 
tional activity  is  missing  some  rich  sources  of  satisfying 
experience. 

3.  Some  of  the  leisure  pursuits  of  the  individual  should 
be  active,  some  self-propelled,  and  some  creative.    If  the 
second  criterion  is  met,  active  interests  are  almost  sure  to 
be  included.     The  over-dependence  of  multitudes  today 
upon  amusements  that  they  passively  accept  as  spectators 
is  its  own  testimony  to  a  defective  education.    There  is  joy, 
zest,  and  thrill  to  be  found  in  active  pursuits,  and  espe- 
cially in  creative  endeavor,  that  are  peculiarly  liberating 
to  the  soul  of  man. 

4.  Some  of  the  interests  of  the  persons  should  be  pri- 
marily social  and  others  essentially   individual.     Again 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  balancing  of  the  scales.    Some 
individuals  are  "bored  stiff"  with  their  own  company 
because  they  lack  resources  within  themselves  for  stimulat- 
ing and  enriching  activity  that  make  them  independent  of 
other  people,  equipment,  time,  and  place.    Others  are  ill 
at  ease  in   group  relationships   because   they  have  not 
learned  the  knack  of  social  adaptation  and  poise  that 
results  from  participation  in  a  variety  of  social  experiences 
and  enterprises. 

These  four  criteria  are  chiefly  related  to  the  objective 
aspects  of  play  and  leisure.  Equally  important  criteria 
should  be  applied  within  this  framework  to  the  subjective, 
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personal  aspects  of  these  experiences.  The  data  of  this 
chapter  do  not  lead  us  into  these  inner,  subjective  factors, 
but  a  few  suggested  criteria  particularly  pertinent  to  them 
may  be  stated  without  any  elaboration.  We  would  omit 
them  altogether  if  such  omission  did  not  seem  to  ignore 
factors  that  are  even  more  important  than  the  overt  aspects 
of  the  play  interests.  These  criteria  embody  the  elements 
that  determine  the  personal  and  social  worth  of  the  pur- 
suits of  leisure. 

The  person's  incentive  for  participation  should  be 
intrinsically  in  the  activity  or  experience  itself  and  not 
in  any  artificial,  external  form  of  stimulation.  From  the 
experience  he  should  secure  a  sense  of  progress,  mastery, 
success,  and  achievement.  From  it  also  should  come  the 
pride  and  self-esteem  that  accompanies  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  a  worthy  social  group  and  of  contributing  to  its 
welfare.  And,  finally,  the  experience  of  participation 
should  make  for  more  socialized  conduct  within  the 
groups  in  which  the  individual  participates,  and  should 
develop  a  more  socially  minded  and  intelligent  member  of 
a  complicated  community,  nation,  and  world. 

Against  the  curtain  of  the  first  four  criteria  we  may 
sketch,  in  factual  strokes,  the  most  salient  features  of  the 
adolescent's  "design  for  civilized  loafing."  The  facts  are 
summarized  in  Table  III. 

Reading  interests  register  the  largest  number  of  partici- 
pants of  any  type  of  activity.  If  we  put  all  of  the  reading 
activities  together  in  one  category,  they  have  an  average 
participation  of  73  per  cent  of  the  boys.  Seven  reading 
activities  account  for  29  per  cent  of  the  total  participation 
reported  for  the  forty-three  most  common  play  interests. 
Conspicuous  in  the  reading  category  are  the  Sunday  "fun- 
nies" and  the  daily  newspaper,  including  the  comic  strips. 
The  chief  source  of  encouragement  lies  in  the  number  of 
the  boys  who  report  reading  books  and  magazines,  80  and 
73  per  cent,  respectively. 

Nine  physical  activities  compete  closely  with  five  passive- 
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spectator  forms  of  interest  for  second  place  in  the  number 
of  participants.  Participation  in  the  active  physical  forms 
of  play  constitutes  19  per  cent,  and  participation  in  the 
passive-spectator  activities  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  partici- 
pants. But,  although  the  average  participation  in  physical 
activities  is  37  per  cent  of  the  boys,  the  average  participa- 

TABLE  III 

SUMMARY  OF  PARTICIPATION  BY  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF 
PLAY  INTERESTS 


TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY 


NUMBER     NUMBER    AVERAGE  PER  CENT 

OF  OF          NUMBER  OF  TOTAL 

ACTIVI-      PARTICI-          OF  PARTICI- 
TIES           PANTS       PARTICI-       PANTS 

PANTS 


1.  Reading     Activities — Sunday 
"funnies,"  newspapers,  books, 
comic  strips,  magazines,  jokes, 
short  stories 

2.  Physical  Interests — Basketball, 
football,  gym  work,  swimming, 
bicycle  riding,  wrestling,   vol- 
ley ball,  boxing,  races 

3.  Passive  -  Spectator         Items  — 
Radio,     car     riding,     movies, 
watching   sports,   listening   to 
stories 

4.  Constructive    Activities — Draw- 
ing, making  something,  fixing 
something,   collecting  stamps, 
etc.,    playing    piano,    playing 
other  musical  instrument 

5.  Miscellaneous  Interests — Sun- 
day   school,    whistling,    card 
games,  church,  writing  letters, 
driving  car,  excursions,  check- 
ers, playing  pool,  etc 


7  507  73  29 


9  330  37  19 


5  308  62  18 


6  144  24  8 


16  442  28  26 


tion  in  those  of  a  passive-spectator  nature  is  62  per  cent. 
The  physical  activities  in  which  there  is  the  largest  num- 
ber of  participants  (basketball,  football,  and  gym  work) 
are  not  likely  to  persist  long  on  the  adult  level— with  the 
possible  exception  of  gym  work,  which  could  easily  be 
turned  into  volley  ball,  handball,  badminton,  swimming, 
and  other  appealing  adult  activities. 

The  big  four  in  the  passive-spectator  category  are  listen- 
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ing  to  the  radio,  going  to  the  movies,  riding  in  an  auto, 
and  watching  athletic  sports.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
tell  from  the  facts  how  many  of  these  spectators  are  also 
participants  in  the  activities  listed  in  the  category  of  active 
interests.  Considerable  duplication  can  be  assumed,  of 
course.  The  facts  reviewed  in  the  previous  chapter  com- 
bined with  these  findings  point  strongly  to  the  prevalence 
of  interests  of  the  passive,  entertainment,  spectator  char- 
acter. 

Six  activities  (stamp  collecting,  making  something,  fix- 
ing something,  playing  the  piano,  playing  other  musical 
instrument,  and  drawing)  were  placed  in  a  category 
labeled  constructive  activities.  Eight  per  cent  of  all 
the  participation  goes  into  these  activities.  The  average 
number  of  participants  is  24. 

From  among  sixteen  miscellaneous  activities,  playing 
checkers,  excursions,  driving  an  auto,  writing  letters,  and 
going  to  church  or  Sunday  school  could  probably  be 
appraised  as  possessing  constructive  value. 

Certainly  this  picture  indicates  the  overshadowing  of 
the  active  and  creative  pursuits  by  the  more  passive,  spec- 
tator, and  amusement  types.  A  prominent  educator  re- 
cently commented  that  the  present  population  spends  its 
time  "driving  furiously  from  place  to  place  in  second-hand 
cars,  coming  to  rest  only  to  look  at  another  movie."  It 
looks  as  though  this  description,  altered  only  by  substitut- 
ing new  for  second-hand  cars,  would  equally  fit  the  next 
generation. 

There  is  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  popularity  rating  of  the 
play  activities.  The  active  pursuits  are  chosen  by  the 
adolescents  as  the  most  appealing.  And  the  constructive 
and  creative  activities  stand  high  in  popularity  for  those 
who  have  these  kinds  of  experience.  Will  the  urge  for 
the  active,  the  creative,  and  the  constructive  soon  be 
anaesthetized  by  a  deadening  environment  dominated  by 
ready-made  brands  of  amusement  made  more  universally 
attractive  by  the  skilful  art  of  profit-hungry  promoters? 
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The  answer  is  being  written  now  by  the  homes,  the  schools, 
and  the  social,  religious,  and  recreational  agencies  of  the 
community.  The  play  interests  of  the  adolescent  may  be 
captured  for  educational  objectives,  since  the  prevailing 
patterns  of  play  are  not  woven  by  some  inherent  biological 
process  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Patterns  of  play 
may  be  shaped  by  an  awakened,  wise,  and  resourceful 
community  leadership. 


CHAPTER  III 
ADOLESCENT  PERSONALITY  AND  BEHAVIOR 

OUR  MENTAL  tentacles  will  take  hold  of  the  material  of 
this  chapter  more  quickly  if  we  provide  a  brief  pre- 
view of  a  few  of  the  most  striking  findings  it  describes.  The 
three  pictographs  on  page  65  report  representative  samples 
of  the  results  uncovered  in  this  phase  of  our  investigation 
and  introduce  us  to  the  three  major  sets  of  facts  that  con- 
stitute the  heart  of  this  chapter. 

A  PREVIEW  IN  PICTOGRAPHS 

The  first  illustration  carries  a  story  about  the  overt 
aspects  of  the  adolescent's  personality,  which  we  have  called 
his  behavior  adjustment.  We  depended  chiefly  upon  a 
behavior  rating  scale  as  a  measure  of  behavior  adjustment. 
Such  items  of  conduct  as  the  following  were  included  in 
the  scale:  acting  depressed  and  unhappy;  bullying;  "grouch- 
ing" and  finding  fault  with  others;  being  timid  and  seclu- 
sive;  carrying  grudges,  and  acting  sullen  or  sulky.  The 
simple,  yet  notable,  fact  unfolded  by  Figure  1 1  is  that  boys 
who  are  very  well  adjusted  as  reflected  in  their  overt  con- 
duct come  from  homes  decidedly  superior  in  socio-eco- 
nomic status  to  the  homes  of  the  boys  who  are  very  poorly 
adjusted  in  their  behavior.  Our  curiosity  may  lead  us  to 
inquire  what  other  factors  or  influences  seem  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  good  and  poor  behavior  adjustment.  A  sec- 
tion of  this  chapter  will  report  more  fully  what  we  dis- 
covered about  the  behavior  adjustment  of  boys  during  the 
adolescent  years. 

A  paradox  is  presented  in  the  pictograph  showing  the 
feeling  of  difference  scores  (Figure  1 1).  Its  essential  mean- 
ing lies  in  its  apparent  lack  of  significance.  It  merely 
informs  us  that  the  attitude  called  feeling  of  difference, 
which  is  an  index  of  the  boy's  sense  of  conflict  with  the  atti- 
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tudes  of  other  boys,  neither  diminishes  nor  increases  from 
the  years  twelve  to  sixteen.  The  average  score  on  this  atti- 
tude or  feeling  remains  constant  throughout  the  years  dur- 
ing which  the  great  majority  of  boys  move  from  prepuberty 
to  the  advanced  stage  of  pubescence.  We  are  inclined  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  aspect  of  personality,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  device  to  be  described  shortly,  is  not  affected 
during  the  four  years  that  embrace  for  most  boys  the  shift 
from  prepuberty  to  postpubescence.  This  one  finding 
pulls  us  into  the  larger  question  of  what  changes,  if  any, 
do  characteristically  take  place  in  personality  through  the 
adolescent  years.  What  do  the  facts  for  two  hundred  boys 
tell  us  about  personality  conflict  and  integration,  about 
attitudes  of  inferiority  and  superiority?  The  second  part 
of  this  chapter  will  present  findings  pertinent  to  these  ques- 
tions about  personal  attitudes  and  personality  integration. 
The  third  sample  of  findings,  shown  in  the  remaining 
pictograph,  takes  us  into  an  attempt  to  analyze  more  spe- 
cifically the  role  of  one  type  of  factor,  the  physical,  in  per- 
sonality and  behavior  adjustment.  The  pictograph  indi- 
cates that  the  physical  status  of  the  boy  (that  is,  his  height, 
weight,  and  strength)  in  relation  to  that  of  other  boys  of 
his  own  age  is  definitely  associated  with  his  sense  of  per- 
sonal adequacy.  It  also  indicates  that  the  boys  who  are 
below  the  average  physically  reveal  a  reverberating  effect 
on  their  personality  as  registered  in  a  high  feeling  of  differ- 
ence score.  We  are  struck  more  forcibly  by  the  fact  that 
the  boys  of  average  physical  development  have  at  least  as 
wholesome  an  attitude  as  the  boys  of  superior  physical 
growth— and  possibly  a  more  healthy  one.  Does  this  mean 
that  "adjustment"  comes  easiest  to  the  "average"  indi- 
vidual? 

QUESTIONS  WE  TRIED  TO  ANSWER 

The  terms  personality  and  adjustment  are  used  so  loosely 
in  current  conversation  and  literature  that  they  are  intro- 
duced into  this  chapter  with  some  hesitation.  They  do 
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suggest,  however,  certain  characteristics  of  the  individual 
for  which  we  do  not  have  precise  and  definite  terms.  If  we 
clearly  indicate  the  particular  aspects  of  personality  and 
behavior  adjustment  that  are  to  be  made  objects  of  investi- 
gation, perhaps  no  great  damage  will  be  done  by  continu- 
ing to  use  popular  terms.  Personality  in  its  more  inclusive 
sense  signifies  the  total  organization  of  the  individual's 
habits,  attitudes,  and  ideas  as  he  functions  in  society.  Our 
inquiry  will  be  directed  primarily  toward  three  phases  of 
the  adolescent's  personality:  (1)  the  kind  of  behavior  that 
he  manifests  in  social  relationships;  (2)  certain  of  his  atti- 
tudes toward  himself  in  relation  to  other  boys  that  re- 
flect the  integration  of  his  personality;  (3)  the  association 
between  his  physical  growth  status  and  various  personal 
attitudes  and  his  behavior. 

Probably  in  no  other  aspect  of  the  adolescent's  develop- 
ment is  there  more  urgent  need  of  facts  than  in  the  one 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Though  much  of  the 
psychology  of  adolescence  that  we  usually  associate  with 
the  name  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  been  radically  revamped 
or  outgrown,  contemporary  literature  testifies  to  the  tenac- 
ity of  traditional  ideas.  Writers  still  discuss  the  appear- 
ance of  new  personality  traits,  the  heightened  emotional 
instability,  the  emergence  of  a  new  self,  and  of  similar  per- 
sonality changes  that  are  implicit  in  the  adolescent,  even 
though  they  discredit  the  traditional  emphasis  on  rapid 
and  abrupt  changes.  But  factual  support  for  most  of  these 
statements  is  lacking.  We  ought  to  know  if  these  observa- 
tions do  tend  to  be  true  and  whether  the  factors  respon- 
sible for  any  such  changes  are  within  or  beyond  the  control 
of  social  and  educational  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  of  our  investigation  was  not 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  such  general  assertions  as  the  fore- 
going, but  to  secure  and  analyze  facts  pertinent  to  the  fol- 
lowing four  questions: 

1.  What  factors  are  associated  with  the  behavior  adjustment 
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of  the  adolescent?  Do  such  factors  as  age,  pubescent  status, 
intelligence,  socio-economic  background,  attitudes  of  inferior- 
ity, self-criticism,  and  others  seem  to  be  influential  in  the  social 
adequacy  of  the  boy's  behavior? 

2.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  such  personal  attitudes  as 
superiority,  inferiority,  criticism  of  self,  and  criticism  of  others 
undergo  any  perceptible  or  substantial  change  during  the 
adolescent  years? 

3.  What  factors  appear  to  be  associated  with  integration— 
that  is,  freedom  of  conflict— in  the  adolescent's  personality  as 
measured  by  the  devices  employed  in  this  study? 

4.  Do  boys  deviating  substantially  from  the  average  for  their 
age  in  measures  of  physical  growth,  such  as  height,  weight, 
and  strength,  show  any  discernible  differences  also  in  behavior 
adjustment,  integration  of  personality,  or  the  degree  to  which 
they  enjoy  social  status  or  popularity  among  their  associates? 

THE  APPRAISAL  OF  BEHAVIOR  ADJUSTMENT 

The  behavior  rating  scale  used  in  the  appraisal  of  the 
behavior  adjustment  of  the  boys  included  thirty-three  forms 
of  behavior,  selected  because  of  their  importance  in  terms 
of  mental  hygiene  and  social  adjustment.  The  results 
yielded  by  the  use  of  this  observation  device  will  be  more 
meaningful  if  we  reproduce  the  items  of  behavior  that  were 
contained  in  the  rating  scale. 

FORMS  OF  BEHAVIOR  LISTED  ON  BEHAVIOR  RATING  SCALE 

1.  Is  timid,  withdraws,  prefers  to  be  alone. 

2.  Is  suspicious  of  others  (says  he  is  picked  on,  or  misunder- 

stood). 

3.  Is  depressed,  unhappy,  dissatisfied. 

4.  Carries  grudges. 

5.  Shows  fear  of:  dark,  being  alone,  others. 

6.  Bullies,  hurts  feelings  of  others. 

7.  Is  suggestible  (accepts  suggestions  of  anyone). 

8.  "Grouches,"  finds  fault  with  others. 

9.  Domineers,  acts  superior,  or  overbearing. 

10.  Is  oversensitive  (easily  hurt). 

11.  Is  sullen  and  sulky. 
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12.  Blushes  and  appears  embarrassed. 

13.  Is  selfish  or  mean. 

14.  Has  temper  outbursts    (gets  angry  easily). 

15.  Is  imaginative  and  dreamy. 

16.  Fidgets,  scratches,  twitches. 

17.  Sucks  thumb,  bites  nails,  picks  or  rubs  nose. 

18.  Is  stubborn  and  contrary. 

19.  Is  irresponsible— non-dependable. 

20.  Displays  obscenity  in  talk. 

21.  Is  untruthful,  deceitful. 

22.  Shows  off,  boasts,  seeks  "limelight." 

23.  "Hogs  the  ball,"  play,  equipment,  "eats,"  etc. 

24.  Shows  prejudice  toward  those  of  other  racial  groups. 

25.  Makes  alibis  or  excuses  for  mistakes  and  deficiencies. 

26.  Is  dependent— turns  to  others  for  help  on  things  he  should 

do  himself. 

27.  Plays  or  participates  apathetically  or  indifferently. 

28.  Quarrels  or  fights. 

29.  Is  easily  discouraged. 

30.  Bluffs— trys  to  "get  by." 

31.  Arouses  antagonism  in  members  of  group. 

32.  Breaks  or  ignores  known  rules  and  regulations. 

33.  Is  impudent. 

For  a  period  of  several  months  the  field  workers  were 
coached  in  the  techniques  of  objective  observation.  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  observed  the  boys  and  rated  them.  The 
frequency  with  which  each  item  of  behavior  had  been  ob- 
served was  recorded  under  one  of  the  following  seven  cate- 
gories: never,  very  seldom,  occasionally,  fairly  often,  fre- 
quently, extremely  often,  and  always.  A  crude  method  was 
devised  for  securing  a  quantitative  score  or  measure  of 
behavior  adjustment.  Score  values  were  assigned  to  each 
of  the  seven  frequency  categories  as  indicated  on  page  70. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  UNADJUSTED  BEHAVIOR 

A  question  of  unusual  interest  and  importance  engaged 
our  attention  as  we  were  compiling  the  results  of  the  rating 
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scale:  To  what  extent  is  the  behavior  of  these  two  hundred 
normal  boys  maladjusted  or  unwholesome?    We  knew  that 

FREQUENCY  OF  OBSERVED  BEHAVIOR 

EX- 
FORM  OF  BEHAVIOR         Never       Very       Occa-      Fairly       Fre-      tremely   Always 
Seldom   sionally     Often     quently     Often 


Acts        depressed, 
unhappy,       dis- 
satisfied     .                      I 

2 

1 

4. 

e 

6 

7 

Carries  grudges.  .  .              i 
Acts     sullen     and 
sulky      I 

2 
2 

3 
•j 

4 

4 

5 
c 

6 
6 

7 
7 

our  technique  was  too  crude  for  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  unadjusted  behavior.  We  knew  also  that  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge  about  personality,  judg- 
ments as  to  when  an  individual's  behavior  should  be  con- 
sidered maladjusted  are  most  precarious.  But  a  tentative 
answer  to  the  question  could  be  elicited  from  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  rating  scales. 

So  the  behavior  adjustment  scores  of  the  two  hundred 
boys  were  grouped  in  five  classifications,  with  the  results 
displayed  in  Table  IV.  Since  all  of  the  items  of  behavior 
on  the  rating  scale  are  those  usually  considered  unwhole- 
some or  undesirable,  a  high  score  signifies  unadjusted 
behavior. 

TABLE  IV 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  BEHAVIOR  ADJUSTMENT  SCORES 

„  RANGE  OF  NUMBER  OF        PER  CENT  OF 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BEHAVIOR  SCORES  BOYS  TOTAL 


I    Very  well  adjusted 

4.0-  60 

26 

11 

II.  Well  adjusted  

7O-  7Q 

C2 

26 

III.  Average  adjustment    .... 

80-  Q4. 

67 

33 

IV    Poorly  adjusted 

OC-IOQ 

38 

IQ 

V.  Very  poorly  adjusted.  .  .  . 

IIOI40 

17 

8 

A  cautious  interpretation  of  the  table  would  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  the  boys  in  the  poorly  adjusted  and  very  poorly 
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adjusted  categories  are  rather  seriously  unadjusted.  We 
hesitate  in  making  a  statement  even  this  strong  because  it 
is  both  difficult  and  disconcerting  to  believe  that  27  per 
cent  of  two  hundred  "normal"  boys  are  actually  seriously 
maladjusted  in  their  social  behavior.  It  would  be  much 
more  discouraging  if  we  were  inclined  to  generalize  from 
these  findings.  That  many  of  the  fifty-five  boys  need  the 
attention  of  a  psychiatrist  or  clinical  psychologist  is  un- 
questionable. That  all  of  them  and  many  others  need 
more  insight  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
parents,  and  recreational  leaders  is  equally  certain. 

FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE  BEHAVIOR  ADJUSTMENT 

We  assume  that  a  complex  combination  of  influences  is 
responsible  for  the  differences  in  behavior  adjustment 
represented  by  the  adjustment  scores  that  span  the  wide 
range  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  But  the 
insight  and  knowledge  that  result  from  scientific  searching 
more  often  than  not  come  piecemeal  and  are  built  up  like 
brick  on  brick  until  a  larger  structure  of  findings  is  pos- 
sible. So  we  sought  to  identify  some  of  the  specific  factors. 
Does  intelligence,  or  the  social  background  of  the  boy's 
home,  or  chronological  age,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
boy's  adjustment  as  revealed  in  the  kinds  of  conduct  that 
were  made  the  object  of  careful  observation  and  record? 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  where  a  brief  detour  from  the 
main  highway  over  a  road  with  a  few  statistical  bumps 
should  be  made.  We  were  trying  throughout  this  research 
in  adolescence  to  discover  possible  relationships  or  associa- 
tions between  different  aspects  of  the  adolescent's  life  and 
experience.  We  have  already  seen  that  change  in  chrono- 
logical age  tends  to  be  accompanied  by  certain  changes 
in  the  play  behavior  of  boys.  This,  if  found  to  be  generally 
true,  under  varying  conditions,  would  be  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple—still subject,  of  course,  to  retesting  and  modification 
in  the  light  of  new  facts. 

We  shall  lean  heavily  upon  two  commonly  used  pro- 
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cedures  for  trying  to  detect  association  between  the  human 
factors  that  are  central  in  this  investigation.  The  use  of 
the  correlation  technique  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  association  between  two 
factors.  The  correspondence  between  height  and  weight 
of  the  boys  in  this  study  is  represented  by  a  correlation 
coefficient  of  .77.  A  perfect  correlation  of  1.  would  be 
found  if  the  tallest  boy  was  the  heaviest,  the  next  tallest  the 
next  in  weight,  and  so  on  for  the  entire  two  hundred  boys. 
If  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  association,  as  between  the 
color  of  eyes  and  intelligence,  the  correlation  would  be 
zero.  Sometimes  two  factors  are  associated,  but  negatively. 
The  presence  of  one  factor  tends  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
absence  of  the  other.  A  very  good  illustration  of  this  nega- 
tive correlation  is  the  finding  of  Hartshorne  and  May  that 
the  brighter  children  tended  to  cheat  somewhat  less  than 
those  with  lower  intelligence.  This  tendency  is  represented 
by  a  correlation  of  —.34  between  intelligence  scores  and 
dishonesty  scores. 

But  there  may  be  an  association  between  two  factors 
without  it  showing  up  as  a  general  tendency  when  the  cor- 
relation technique  is  used.  To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  that 
there  is  no  general  tendency  for  criminal  behavior  to  be 
associated  with  intelligence  in  a  representative  sampling 
of  the  population.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  if  a 
special  study  were  made  of  a  selected  group—namely,  those 
with  I.Q.'s  below  seventy— the  incidence  of  criminal  be- 
havior for  this  group  would  be  substantially  greater  than 
that  for  all  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  definite  term  for  this 
method  of  discovering  association  as  there  is  for  the  cor- 
relation technique,  but  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
comparison  of  one  group  of  cases,  selected  on  the  basis  of 
some  factor  (in  this  illustration,  intelligence),  with  another 
group  of  cases  that  are  decidedly  different  in  the  particular 
characteristic  or  factor  selected. 

Both  the  correlation  technique  and  the  special  compara- 
tive method  were  employed  in  trying  to  uncover  any  asso- 
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elation  between  behavior  adjustment  and  a  large  number 
of  other  elements.  Correlations  were  run  between  the 
behavior  adjustment  scores  and  the  scores  on  eighteen 
other  factors.  The  results  disclosed  an  association  between 
behavior  adjustment  and  some  factors  and  a  lack  of  asso- 
ciation between  it  and  many  other  factors. 

The  boy's  degree  of  behavior  adjustment  exhibited  no 
general  tendency  to  be  affected  by  his  chronological  age, 
his  motor  co-ordination,  his  physical  strength,  his  religious 
thinking,  his  sociability  in  play,  or  his  attitudes  of  self- 
criticism,  superiority,  or  feeling  of  difference.  There  was 
a  tendency,  though  not  strong,  for  the  behavior  adjustment 
scores  to  be  associated  with  mental  age,  moral  knowledge, 
pubescent  status,  posture,  and  socio-economic  status  of  the 
home.  The  correlation  with  mental  age  was  the  highest 
(.35).  With  the  other  four  items  the  correlation  ranged 
from  .20  to  .27. 

From  the  application  of  the  second  technique  to  the  facts 
came  the  most  clear-cut  and  informative  results.  A  com- 
parative study  was  made  of  the  very  well  adjusted  and  the 
very  poorly  adjusted  boys.  The  behavior  rating  scores  of 
the  very  well  adjusted  ranged  from  forty  to  sixty-nine;  those 
of  the  very  poorly  adjusted  boys,  from  one  hundred  and 
ten  upward.  The  comparison  of  these  two  groups  clearly 
revealed  significant  differences  in  several  respects.  Our 
preview  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  told  us  that  the 
well-adjusted  boys  came  from  homes  of  a  substantially 
higher  economic  level  than  those  of  the  maladjusted  boys. 
The  rest  of  the  results  can  be  reported  more  quickly  and 
clearly  in  factual  form  than  by  description,  and  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  V. 

The  basic  and  conspicuous  difference  in  home  back- 
ground between  the  well  and  the  poorly  adjusted  boys  is 
seen  to  be  unquestionably  established.  The  chances  are 
ninety-three  in  one  hundred  that  the  six  points  of  differ- 
ence in  I.Q.  would  stand  if  we  had  the  facts  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  instead  of  the  relatively  small  number  included 
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in  this  study.  The  differences  in  moral  knowledge  and 
religious  thinking  also  seem  to  be  trustworthy  when  sub- 
mitted to  a  statistical  check.  We  know  that  intelligence, 
moral  knowledge,  and  religious  thinking  are  tied  up  closely 
with  socio-economic  status,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  the 
difference  in  socio-economic  background  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  differences  in  this  trinity  of  factors.1  Our 
findings  warrant  the  conjecture  that  whatever  influences 
are  bound  up  with  the  socio-economic  character  of  the 
home  are  of  consequence  in  the  behavior  adjustment  of 

TABLE  V 

COMPARISON  OF  WELL-ADJUSTED  AND  POORLY  ADJUSTED  BOYS 
IN  SEVERAL  FACTORS 


FACTOR 

WELL- 
ADJUSTED 
BOYS 

POORLY 
ADJUSTED 
BOYS 

DIFFER- 
ENCE 

CHANCES  IN 
100  THAT 
DIFFERENCE 
Is  DE- 
PENDABLE 

Chronological  Age  —  in  months.  . 
Intelligence  Quotient  

182 

IO2.4. 

180.7 
Q6.<; 

+  1-3 

+  C.Q 

01 

Socio-economic  Status   Score  .... 
Height  —  in  inches  

18.8 
63.4 

12.9 
6-1.  q 

+  5-9 
-.  I 

100 

Moral  Knowledge  Score  

92. 

84. 

+8. 

IOO 

Religious  Thinking  Score  

H2. 

121  . 

+  11. 

96 

Superiority  Score  

f 
26.1 

2O.  C 

+  5.6 

98 

Inferiority  Score  

A..  C 

6. 

-I  .  e 

78 

Acceptability  among  Associates.  . 

4.1 

3-5 

+n.i 

IOO 

the  boys.  Whether  intelligence  and  moral  knowledge  are 
influential  in  themselves  in  the  adjustment  process  or  are 
merely  the  concomitants  of  the  home  background  is  a  prob- 
lem for  additional  research. 

In  making  this  tentative  generalization  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  home  background  and  behavior  adjustment,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  possibility— if  not  the  probability— 
that  certain  kinds  of  behavior  unadjustment  in  boys  may 
tend  to  be  more  characteristic  of  one  economic  level  than 
another.  We  might  find,  for  instance,  that  boys  from  homes 
of  superior  economic  status  are  more  dependent,  or  irre- 

1  The  correlations  of  socio-economic  status  with  I.  Q.,  moral  knowledge, 
and  religious  thinking  are  .48,  .40,  and  .35,  respectively. 
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sponsible,  or  seclusive,  or  unresourceful  than  boys  from 
larger  families  in  homes  that  are  poorer  from  the  socio- 
economic  standpoint. 

The  last  of  the  findings  displayed  in  Table  V  is  one  that 
opens  up  a  series  of  problems  of  such  sweeping  importance 
that  two  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  them  later.2  The  well- 
adjusted  boys  are  distinguished  in  unmistakable  fashion 
from  the  poorly  adjusted  boys  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  accepted  or  popular  among  their  friends  and  associates. 
The  marked  difference  in  acceptability  scores  (fifteen  for 
the  well-adjusted  and  four  for  the  poorly  adjusted  boys) 
signifies  that  boys  who  are  unadjusted  in  their  behavior,  as 
judged  by  adults,  do  not  tend  to  be  acceptable  or  popular 
with  their  associates.  Further  on  we  shall  consider  more 
thoroughly  this  question  of  what  makes  the  difference  in 
the  degree  to  which  boys  are  accepted  and  liked  by  their 
associates. 

EXPLORING  THE  SUBJECTIVE  ASPECTS  OF  PERSONALITY 

The  task  of  entering  the  inner  world  of  the  adolescent's 
personality  and  exploring  his  feelings  and  attitudes,  his 
conflicts  and  frustrations,  is  a  formidable  one.  The  psycho- 
analyst ventures  to  probe  even  the  most  obscure  emotional 
contents  of  the  unconscious  realm  through  countless  hours 
of  intimate  interviewing.  We  wanted  to  learn  something 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  adolescent 
feelings  and  attitudes.  We  were  especially  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  evidence  of  personality  changes  through 
the  adolescent  period  could  be  discovered.  Does  the  ado- 
lescent develop  a  sharper  awareness  of  his  self,  or  a  height- 
ened sense  of  inadequacy,  or  deeper  conflict  in  his  atti- 
tudes? 

But  how  could  we  secure  facts  that  would  answer  some 
of  these  questions?  Exhaustive  interviewing  of  the  psycho- 
analytical type  was  impossible,  not  only  because  we  lacked 
the  requisite  time,  skill,  and  insight,  but  also  because  the 

*  Chapters  IX  and  X. 
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resulting  information  could  hardly  be  treated  quantita- 
tively. Then  how? 

Fortunately,  a  most  ingenious  device  for  getting  at  the 
subjective  aspects  of  the  personality  of  boys  was  available. 
It  was  a  paper-and-pencil  test  developed  by  Lennig  Sweet, 
and  called  a  Personal  Attitudes  Test  for  Younger  Boys. 
Fifty  items,  representing  different  kinds  of  conduct  or  situa- 
tions, are  listed  in  the  test.  By  comparing  the  answer  of 
the  boy  to  the  questions— How  I  Feel?  How  Most  Boys 
Feel?  and  How  I  Think  I  Ought  to  Feel?— concerning 
each  of  the  fifty  items,  scores  were  secured  for  these  seven 
personal  attitudes:  feeling  of  difference;  self-criticism;  criti- 
cism of  others;  superiority;  inferiority;  deviation  from  the 
group  idea  of  right;  and  social  insight. 

The  test  can  be  better  visualized  and  its  results  made 
more  intelligible  if  a  small  section  of  it  (showing  how  one 
boy  responded  to  three  items)  is  reproduced. 


HOW  1  FEEL 

HOW  MOST  BOYS  FEEL 

HOW  1  THINK  I  OUGHT  TO  FE8L 

Hiving  other  folks  praise  me.  . 

DU      Rather     Doa't      Like  /UkeN 
like        Not       Ore      Some  V^Loi, 

Dis-     Rather    Don't     Like  /Like1 
like        Not       Ore      Some  \aLcx, 

Oia-     Rather     Dot,  I  /L*e\  Uke 
like        Not       Ore    Uoam/  a  Loc 

Reciting  in  class  at  school  

DU-  /Rather^   Doa't      Like     Like 
like    \N«y    Care      Some     a  Lot 

ffltV^MM    Don't      Like     Like 
^ike^/   Not       Ore      Some     a  Lot 

Dii-     Rather  /Don'Tx    Like     lOa 
like        Not    l^Ore^Some     a  Lot 

Washing  dishes  

'liTA  Rather    Doa't      Like     Like 
.JikeyJ     Not       Ore      Some     a  Lot 

Dis-     Rather  /Doe/t\  Like      Like 
like        Not     VCve/Soaw     a  Lot 

Die  /RatWi   Doa't     Like     Like 
like    \N°y    Ctre      Some    >L<* 

The  important  thing  that  this  test  is  intended  to  reveal 
is  not  the  reactions  of  the  boy  to  the  specific  items  or  situa- 
tions presented.  Just  as  a  test  of  mental  ability  uses  numer- 
ous specific  items  as  a  means  of  appraising  fundamental 
mental  processes,  so  the  personal  attitudes  test  is  designed 
to  get  at  the  more  basic  feelings  and  attitudes  of  which  the 
responses  to  the  specific  items  are  illustrations  or  expres- 
sions. The  assumption,  supported  by  the  high  reliability 
of  the  test,  is  that  whatever  is  responsible  for  the  boy  record- 
ing himself  as  critical  of  others,  or  of  himself,  etc.,  on  one 
large  group  of  activities  also  leads  him  to  record  himself 
in  the  same  way  on  other  similar  items  generally.  The 
technique  for  securing  the  score  for  the  various  attitudes 
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will  be  explained  as  the  results  of  the  test  are  being  re- 
viewed. 

CHANGES  IN  ATTITUDES  OF  BOYS  FROM  TWELVE  TO  SIXTEEN 

Probably  the  question  that  pushes  most  directly  for  an 
answer  is  whether  the  aspects  of  the  individual's  personality 
reflected  in  these  attitudes  undergo  any  perceptible  changes 
throughout  the  adolescent  period.  If  so,  are  the  changes 
marked  or  moderate?  Do  they  appear  to  be  associated 
with  the  biological  changes  implicit  in  pubescent  develop- 
ment? 

The  greatest  shift  recorded  in  any  of  the  seven  attitudes 
during  the  four  years  from  twelve  to  sixteen  is  in  self-criti- 
cism. The  score  for  this  attitude  moves  from  twelve  at  the 
age  of  twelve  to  eighteen  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  increase 
in  the  tendency  for  boys  to  take  a  more  critical  attitude 
toward  themselves  is  somewhat  in  line  with  the  traditional 
idea  that  the  adolescent  is  becoming  more  sharply  aware 
of  himself  in  relation  to  other  selves.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  attitude  of  self-criticism  will  be  seen  more  fully  if  we 
explain  how  the  score  for  this  attitude  is  obtained.  (Per- 
haps we  should  mention  here  that  the  test  is  more  ingenious 
than  simple.) 

The  self-criticism  score  is  secured  by  comparing  the  boy's 
answers  in  the  How  I  Feel  column  with  his  responses  in 
the  How  I  Think  I  Ought  to  Feel  column.  The  score  thus 
reflects  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  what  the 
individual  thinks  his  standards  are  and  what  he  thinks  are 
the  ideal  standards.  The  higher  the  score  the  more  critical 
the  boy  is  of  his  own  attitudes.  The  elements  of  frankness 
and  modesty  are  so  prominent  here  that  possibly  it  might 
be  more  fitting  to  label  the  result  a  modesty  score. 

The  tendency  to  be  critical  of  others  increases  only 
slightly— from  a  score  of  thirty-two  to  thirty-five— during 
these  four  years.  Certainly  this  change  is  too  small,  even 
though  it  is  spread  gradually  over  the  years,  to  possess 
much  significance.  The  score  for  criticism  of  others  is 
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based  on  the  differences  in  checking  the  items  in  the  col- 
umns How  Most  Boys  Feel  and  How  I  Think  I  Ought  to 
Feel.  It  shows  the  degree  to  which  the  boy  feels  that  the 
attitudes  of  other  boys  are  not  what  they  should  be.  The 
higher  the  score  the  greater  the  attitude  of  criticism  of  the 
average  boy.  We  seem  to  be  justified  in  believing  that  the 
tendency  to  become  more  critical  of  others  is  more  than 
matched  by  the  growth  in  the  self-critical  attitude. 

Some  change,  though  also  slight,  is  registered  during  the 
four  years  in  two  other  attitudes.  The  score  for  deviation 
from  the  group  idea  of  right  drops  from  thirty-nine  to 
thirty-five,  and  the  score  on  social  insight  rises  three  points, 
from  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine.  The  score  for  deviation 
from  the  group  "ideal"  represents  the  difference  between 
the  individual's  response  to  the  items  in  Column  3  and  the 
typical  responses  of  nine  hundred  boys.  The  social-insight 
score  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  boy's  response 
to  the  items  in  Column  2,  How  Most  Boys  Feel,  and  the 
actual  way  most  boys  do  feel  according  to  norms  established 
from  several  hundred  cases.  We  interpret  the  diminishing 
deviation  from  the  group  ideal  and  the  increased  social 
insight  to  signify  a  slight  tendency  among  the  boys,  as  they 
grow  older,  to  possess  broader,  deeper,  and  more  realistic 
insight  about  the  attitudes  and  standards  of  other  boys. 
This  more  realistic  sensitiveness  and  awareness  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  others  probably  parallels  the  expanding  social 
experience  of  the  adolescent  described  in  the  first  chapter. 

In  the  three  other  attitudes,  no  apparent  change  during 
the  age  period  from  twelve  to  sixteen  can  be  detected.  The 
feeling  of  difference  score  goes  up  less  than  a  point,  the 
superiority  score  not  at  all,  and  the  inferiority  score  re- 
mains static.  These  findings,  unexciting  though  they 
appear,  may  possess  signal  value  for  our  understanding  of 
the  adolescent  boy.  Once  more  it  is  fitting  to  remind  our- 
selves that  we  learn  as  much  when  we  find  out  that  some- 
thing does  not  happen  as  when  we  get  evidence  that  some- 
thing does  take  place.  And  if  such  findings  tend  to  con- 
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tradict,  or  disagree  with,  a  prevailing  view,  they  have  a  dis- 
tinctive value  in  the  correction  of  untrustworthy  ideas  or 
theories. 

Certainly  it  is  not  without  significance  that  during  the 
four  years  in  which  the  physiological  changes  of  pubescence 
are  concentrated  there  is  no  discernible  general  change  in 
the  extent  to  which  boys  feel  that  their  attitudes  differ  from 
those  of  most  boys,  or  in  their  attitudes  of  superiority  or 
inferiority  in  relation  to  other  boys.  The  shift  in  the  self- 
criticism  score  signifies  that  they  do  tend  to  become  more 
critical  of  themselves  in  the  light  of  their  own  ideal  of  how 
they  ought  to  feel— but  these  other  results  indicate  that 
there  is  no  tendency  toward  an  increased  feeling  of  either 
superiority  or  inferiority  in  relation  to  other  boys.  The 
superiority  score,  which  remains  constant  during  the  four 
years,  is  twenty-six,  and  the  inferiority  score  is  three.  This 
means  that  the  boys  tend  to  feel  themselves  to  be  closer  to 
the  ideal— or  how  they  think  they  ought  to  feel— than  they 
think  other  boys  to  be.  To  a  slight  extent  only,  repre- 
sented by  an  average  score  of  three,  do  they  feel  that  "most 
boys"  are  closer  to  the  ideal  than  themselves.  Superiority, 
a  more  objective  term  than  self-righteousness,  is  dominant, 
rather  than  the  attitude  of  inferiority. 

PUBESCENT  GROWTH  AND  PERSONAL  ATTITUDES 

We  have  postponed  until  now  the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  self-criti- 
cism or  in  other  attitudes  during  the  four-year  period  is 
related  to  changes  in  the  pubescent  status  of  the  boy.  In 
exploring  this  possibility,  correlations  between  the  seven 
attitudes  and  pubescent  status  were  run.  No  signs  of 
association  between  any  personal  attitude  and  pubescent 
development  were  uncovered.  The  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion between  self-criticism,  which  showed  the  most  change 
in  the  four  years,  and  pubescent  status  was  .008,  about  as 
close  to  zero  as  it  could  be. 

The  possibility  of  relationship  between  pubescence  and 
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self-criticism  was  further  investigated  by  comparing  the 
scores  on  self-criticism  for  boys  of  the  same  age  but  in  the 
three  different  pubescent  categories.  At  the  ages  twelve 
and  thirteen,  the  self-criticism  score  of  the  boys  who  had 
not  reached  pubescence  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
pubescents.  But  at  fourteen,  the  prepubescents  showed 
the  least  criticism  'of  self.  Since  the  differences  were 
neither  consistent  nor  substantial,  two  points  at  the  most, 
the  assumption  of  association  between  pubescent  change 
and  the  attitude  of  self-criticism  is  not  justified. 

RELATION  OF  PERSONAL  ATTITUDES  TO  OTHER  FACTORS 

The  search  for  factors  that  may  influence  the  boy's  atti- 
tudes, such  as  self-criticism,  feeling  of  difference,  criticism 
of  others,  superiority,  and  inferiority,  should  not  stop  with 
the  examination  of  age  and  pubescent  development.  Con- 
sequently, the  quest  was  continued  by  both  the  correlation 
technique  and  the  comparative  study  of  cases  with  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  scores  on  certain  selected  attitudes.  The 
results  can  be  reported  briefly. 

The  possibility  of  a  tendency  for  any  one  of  the  per- 
sonal attitudes  to  be  associated  with  the  following  items  was 
examined  by  securing  correlations  between  each  attitude 
score  and  age,  physical  strength,  motor  ability,  chest  cir- 
cumference, height,  weight,  posture,  socio-economic  status, 
mental  age,  moral  knowledge,  religious  thinking,  sociabil- 
ity in  play,  and  race  prejudice.  No  substantial  correla- 
tions resulted. 

The  comparative  study  of  cases  with  high  and  low  scores 
on  several  attitudes  did  turn  up  a  few  promising  clues. 
But  what  they  suggested  will  be  described  as  part  of  the 
stirring  story  to  be  told  in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PHYSICAL  FACTORS  IN  PERSONALITY  AND 
SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  and  fascinating  episodes  in  this 
quest  for  insight  about  the  adolescent  personality  is  now 
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to  be  recounted.  It  is  a  story  of  an  attempt  to  enter  the 
adolescent  personality  indirectly— through  the  "back  door." 
In  using  the  behavior  rating  scale  and  the  personal  attitudes 
test,  we  were  attacking  some  phases  of  personality  or  be- 
havior in  a  head-on  fashion.  We  gained  some  revealing 
facts  from  this  method  of  direct  attack.  But  we  were  at- 
tracted by  the  possibility  of  getting  into  the  personality 
indirectly  and  perhaps  learning  some  things  that  did  not 
show  up  by  the  other  method.  We  shall  take  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  to  state  .the  motif  of  the  episode  and  then 
plunge  into  the  search  itself  and  its  outcome. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  personality  difficulties 
and  maladjustment  behavior  is  commonly  considered  to  be 
the  individual's  sense  of  inferiority  and  inadequacy.  The 
literature  of  psychoanalysis,  psychiatry,  mental  hygiene, 
and  child  psychology  abounds  with  descriptions  of  cases  in 
which  the  underlying  difficulty  is  assumed  to  be  the  feel- 
ing of  being  different,  inferior,  inadequate,  or  unsuccessful. 
Adler's  extreme  emphasis  on  the  pervasiveness  of  the  in- 
feriority motive  in  personality  and  conduct  may  not  be 
widely  accepted  as  valid;  it  is  generally  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  the  basic  urge  for  achievement  or  success,  with 
its  corollary— the  urge  to  avoid  the  sense  of  inadequacy, 
failure,  or  inferiority— is  a  compelling  type  of  motivation 
in  human  conduct. 

The  feeling  of  inferiority  or  inadequacy  in  an  indi- 
vidual arises  from  organic  defects,  limitations,  or  differ- 
ences and  from  inadequacies  due  to  environmental  condi- 
tions. Adler  has  assumed  or  inferred  that  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  and  futility  inevitably  results  from  any  organic 
handicap  or  deficiency.  This  feeling  of  inferiority  may 
lead  either  to  exaggerated  and  aggressive  forms  of  "com- 
pensatory" behavior  or  to  attitudes  and  behavior  of  a  more 
recessive  and  morbid  nature.3  The  critics  of  Adler's  view 

'See  Adler,  Alfred,  "A  Study  of  Organ  Inferiority  and  Its  Psychical 
Compensations,"  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monograph,  1917;  Under- 
standing Human  Nature f  Chapter  V. 
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would  modify  it  in  two  ways:  (1)  They  insist  that  personal- 
ity and  behavior  difficulties  by  no  means  result  inevitably 
from  physical  deficiencies;  (2)  they  maintain  that  in  those 
cases  where  personality  problems  do  seem  to  be  related  to 
physical  handicaps  or  differences  the  attitudes  taken  toward 
the  problem  by  those  associated  with  the  individual  and 
the  attitude  of  the  individual  himself  are  the  crucial  ele- 
ments in  the  situation.  One  psychiatrist  asserts,  "It  is  very 
rarely  that  physical  conditions  cause  behavior  deviations 
directly  and  in  themselves.  .  .  .  Physical  conditions 
influence  behavior  by  coloring  the  child's  experiences."* 

The  evidence  supporting  these  notions  of  the  r61e  of 
physical  factors  in  personality  adjustment  comes  more 
largely  from  the  careful  records  of  clinical  experience  than 
from  the  statistical  and  quantitative  methods  of  research. 
Both  of  these  modes  of  approach  are  indispensable.  In  the 
experience  of  the  clinic,  the  causal  or  conditioning  effect  of 
physical  factors  on  attitudes  and  behavior  adjustment  is 
observed  in  many  cases.  The  "hunches"  and  observations 
of  the  clinician  ought  to  be  tested  by  research  that  treats 
the  data  quantitatively.  With  the  use  of  a  large  number 
of  cases,  it  should  disclose  the  extent  to  which  a  certain 
thing  is  true  under  certain  conditions.  Perhaps,  more  deci- 
sively, it  should  ascertain  if  the  same  condition  (the  in- 
feriority attitude,  for  example)  may  not  be  found  in  just  as 
large  a  number  of  cases  that  lack  the  assumed  "cause"  as 
in  those  that  show  it.  This  introduces  the  crucial  "con- 
trol" of  the  experiment,  queen  among  the  methods  of 
science. 

The  specific  problem  formulated  for  this  phase  of  our 
investigation  may  now  be  stated  explicitly  in  simple  ques- 
tion form.  Do  boys  who  are  substantially  inferior  to  other 
boys  of  their  age  in  such  physical  elements  as  height,  weight, 
strength,  and  motor  co-ordination  exhibit  any  genuine  dif- 

*Timme,  Arthur  R.,  "The  Role  of  Physical  Conditions  in  Behavior 
Problems,"  Mental  Hygiene,  July,  1931,  p.  472. 
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ferences  from  the  others  in  personal  attitudes  or  social 
adjustment? 

A  sketch  of  the  procedure  in  selecting  the  cases  and 
analyzing  the  facts  will  reveal  its  distinctive  features.  Our 
central  purpose  and  method  was  to  select  groups  of  boys, 
each  of  which  differed  from  the  others  primarily  in  their 
physical  status,  and  compare  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  personal  attitudes  and  social  adjustment  to  discover 
if  there  were  any  identifiable  personality  differences.  The 
initial  intention  was  to  include  four  physical  character- 
istics (height,  weight,  strength,  and  motor  co-ordination)  in 
the  selection  of  the  boys  to  be  studied.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  exclude  motor  co-ordination,  since  it  was  like  some 
of  our  highly  individualistic  persons,  "who  do  not  go  along 
with  anybody  else!"  An  equal  number  of  boys  of  the  ages 
of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  whose  physical  measures 
were  in  the  lowest  third  of  the  distribution  for  height, 
weight,  and  strength  were  selected.  Similarly,  an  equal 
number  of  the  same  ages  were  selected  from  the  middle  or 
average  third  and  also  from  the  upper  third.  This  pro- 
vided a  means  of  comparing  the  physical  development  of 
the  boys  in  each  group  (inferior,  average,  and  superior) 
with  those  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  study  as  thus 
defined  is  an  inquiry  into  the  personality  and  behavior 
effects  of  deviation  in  either  direction  from  the  average  in 
certain  physical  factors.  And  because  the  information  was 
at  hand,  we  included  for  good  measure  a  few  other  items 
that  might  enlighten  us  as  to  why  boys  were  superior  or 
below  the  average  in  their  physical  development. 

To  summarize,  we  selected  three  groups  of  thirty  boys 
each,  which  we  shall  call  superior,  average,  and  inferior  in 
physical  development.  Every  boy  in  the  superior  category 
was  taller,  heavier,  and  stronger  than  66  per  cent  of  the 
boys  his  own  age.  The  boys  in  the  inferior  class  were 
shorter  and  lighter  and  were  lower  on  the  strength  score 
than  66  per  cent  of  the  boys  their  own  age.  The  boys  in 
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the  average  group  were  in  the  position  where  one  third 
of  the  boys  were  superior  to  them  and  the  other  third 
inferior  in  height,  weight,  and  strength.  That  the  differ- 
ences in  physical  characteristics  between  the  three  groups 
are  substantial  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  Table  VI.  The 
contrast  between  the  superior  and  the  low  group  in  par- 
ticular stands  out  clearly.  The  boys  in  the  low,  or  inferior, 
group  are  eight  inches  shorter  and  forty-two  pounds  lighter, 
and  their  strength  scores  are  408  points  lower  than  the  boys 
in  the  superior  group.  Surely,  if  differences  and  deficien- 
cies in  physical  status  have  an  influence  on  personality  and 
social  adjustment,  it  should  be  evident  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

TABLE  VI 

AVERAGE  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  AND  STRENGTH  OF  BOYS  or  SUPERIOR, 
AVERAGE,  AND  INFERIOR  PHYSICAL  GROWTH 


GROUP  I 
SUPERIOR 

GROUP  II 
AVERAGE 

GROUP  III 
INFERIOR 

DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN 

N-ao 

N—  30 

N—  30 

AND 

SUPERIOR 

Height  in  Inches  
Weight  in  Pounds.  .  . 
Strength  Score  

63 

US 

1,002 

60 

87 
748 

55 
73 

CQ4 

8 
42 
408 

FINDINGS  ON  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHYSICAL  GROWTH 
WITH  PERSONALITY  FACTORS 

The  possible  consequences  of  physical  growth  to  the  per- 
sonality and  social  adjustment  of  adolescent  boys  are  effec- 
tively shown  in  Table  VII.  First  of  all,  let  us  notice  the 
reverberations  in  the  personal  attitudes  of  boys  that  accom- 
pany deviation  from  the  average  in  physical  growth. 
Salient  differences  between  the  groups  stand  out  sharply. 
The  boys  with  superior  or  average  physical  development 
distinctly  reveal  more  wholesome  personal  attitudes  than 
the  boys  who  are  below  the  average  in  the  physical  meas- 
ures. The  inferior  group  physically  have  substantially 
higher  scores  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups  on:  feel- 
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ing  of  difference,  criticism  of  others,  superiority,  and  self- 
criticism.  We  ought  also  to  observe  that  the  position  of 
the  average  group  is  at  least  as  favorable  as  that  of  the 
superior  group  on  several  attitudes. 

TABLE  VII 

COMPARISON  OF  BOYS  OF  SUPERIOR,  AVERAGE,  AND  INFERIOR  PHYSICAL 
GROWTH    ON    SEVERAL    PERSONALITY    AND    SOCIAL    ADJUSTMENT 
FACTORS 


FACTOR 


GROUP  GROUP  GROUP 
I            II  III 
Su-  AVER-  IN- 
FERIOR       AGE  FERIOR 


CHANCES  IN  100  THAT 
DIFFERENCE  Is  DE- 
PENDABLE 


MEAN  SCORE 


BE-         BE-  BE- 

TWEEN    TWEEN       TWEEN 
I  &  II      I  &  III       II  &  III 


Criticism  of  Others.  .  .  . 
Feeling  of  Difference.  .  . 
Superiority    

31 

2? 
26 

30 
26 

23 

11 

31 

99 
99 
07 

99 

100 
IOO 

Inferiority  

2.7 

2.  C 

"?  .4. 

89 

Self-criticism  

II 

12 

16 

98 

94 

Social  Insight  

28 

23 

2Q 

96 

98 

Acceptability    among 
Associates  

II 

2O 

99 

95 

Unrequited  Friendship. 
Behavior  Adjustment.  . 

8i 

si 

9 
86 

89 

96 
89 

99 

Of  extraordinary  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  boys  who 
are  inferior  in  physical  development  have  the  highest 
superiority  score.  This  finding  assumes  enhanced  sig- 
nificance when  it  is  noted  that  it  is  in  the  superiority  rather 
than  in  the  inferiority  score  that  the  boys  who  are  inferior 
in  physical  growth  register  this  striking  difference.  How 
should  this  impressive  finding  be  interpreted?  Does  it 
tend  to  substantiate  the  current  theory  that  many  of  the 
outward  marks  of  superiority— such  as  boasting,  showing 
off,  and  being  critical  of  others— are  in  reality  symptoms  of 
an  underlying  sense  of  inferiority,  difference,  or  inade- 
quacy? We  would  hazard  the  conjecture  that  this  feeling 
of  superiority  in  the  physically  inferior  boys  is  a  com- 
pensatory attitude  produced  by  the  basic  thrust  for  a  sense 
of  status,  adequacy,  and  worthfulness. 
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The  last  three  items  displayed  in  Table  VII  are  in  the 
realm  of  behavior  and  social  adjustment.  Highly  illumi- 
nating are  the  results  from  a  comparison  of  the  three 
groups  on  acceptability  among  associates,  unrequited 
friendship,  and  behavior  adjustment.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous conclusion  implied  by  these  facts  is  that  boys  of  average 
physical  growth  are  more  acceptable  or  popular  among 
their  associates  than  the  boys  who  are  either  inferior  or 
superior  in  physical  development.  The  findings  on  the 
unrequited  friendship  score  sharpen  up  and  strengthen 
the  same  conclusion.  The  unrequited  friendship  score 
represents  the  gap  between  the  choice  of  friends  by  the  boy 
and  their  choice  of  him.  It  reflects  the  difference  between 
the  status  he  would  like  to  have  among  associates,  as  indi- 
cated in  his  choice  of  them,  and  the  status  he  actually  does 
have,  as  revealed  by  their  choice  or  rating  of  him.  The 
higher  the  score,  the  less  reciprocal  are  the  friendship 
choices.  The  unrequited  friendship  scores  for  the  boys 
who  are  average  physically  are  considerably  lower  than  for 
the  below-average  group.  The  chances  are  ninety-six  out 
of  a  hundred  that  we  can  depend  upon  them  being  lower 
for  the  superior  than  for  the  inferior  group  also. 

The  differences  between  the  three  groups  in  behavior 
adjustment  are  not  sufficiently  large  for  us  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  reliable.  Statistical  treatment  of  the  data  indi- 
cates that  the  chances  are  only  eighty-nine  in  one  hundred 
that  the  boys  with  superior  physical  development  are  likely 
to  be  somewhat  better  adjusted  in  their  behavior  than  other 
boys.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  economic  back- 
ground factor,  which  definitely  differentiates  the  well-ad- 
justed and  the  poorly  adjusted  boys,  as  exhibited  in  Table 
V,  and  is  also  influentially  associated  with  physical  develop- 
ment as  revealed  in  Table  VIII. 

Further  differences  between  the  boys  in  the  three  cate- 
gories of  physical  status  may  be  identified  in  the  data  dis- 
played in  Table  VIII.  We  might  roughly  classify  the 
items  listed  here  as  socio-mental.  The  socio-economic 
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level  of  the  home  is  certainly  higher  for  the  superior 
physical  group  than  for  the  group  below  average  physi- 
cally, and  possibly  higher  than  for  the  boys  of  average 
physical  development. 

The  differences  suggested  between  the  inferior  physical 
group  and  the  other  two  groups  in  mental  age,  moral  knowl- 
edge, and  the  number  of  play  activities  reflect  largely  the 
basic  influence  of  socio-economic  status  which  we  know 
is  associated  with  them.  Even  though  it  is  highly  hazard- 
ous, if  not  invalid,  to  interpret  the  fact  of  association 
between  factors  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  the  inference, 

TABLE  VIII 

COMPARISON  or  BOYS  OF  SUPERIOR,  AVERAGE,  AND  INFERIOR 
PHYSICAL  GROWTH  ON  SEVERAL  SOCIO-MENTAL  FACTORS 


FACTOR 


GROUP  GROUP  GROUP 

I            II  III 

Su-  AVER-  IN- 
FERIOR      AGE 


CHANCES  IN  100  THAT 
DIFFERENCE  Is  DE- 
PENDABLE 


MEAN  SCORE 


BE-          BE-  BE- 

TWEEN    TWEEN        TWEEN 
I  &  II      I  &  III       II  &  III 


Socio-economic  Status.  .              20         18           17         90 
Mental  Age  175       178         170 

99 
95 

Number  of  Play  Activi- 
ties                                           31         32          28 

89 

Moral  Knowledge  85         86          82 

94 

if  not  the  conclusion,  is  inescapable  that  socio-economic 
factors  do  materially  affect  the  growth  of  boys  in  height, 
weight,  and  strength. 

The  findings  of  this  study  on  the  association  between 
physical  growth  and  personality  and  social  adjustment  fur- 
nish consistent,  if  not  compelling,  support  to  the  current 
theories  of  mental  hygienists.  Boys  who  are  "below  par" 
to  a  marked  degree  in  physical  development  tend  to  be 
characterized  more  than  other  boys  by  attitudes  of  self- 
criticism,  feeling  of  difference,  superiority,  inferiority,  and 
criticism  of  others.  Hartshorne  and  May,  who  used  this 
personal  attitudes  test  in  the  Character  Education  Inquiry, 
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believe  that  the  test  scores  may  be  interpreted  as  indications 
of  the  degree  of  specific  integration  that  the  individual 
has  achieved.  In  this  broader  sense,  we  may  infer  that  the 
status  of  boys  in  these  physical  factors  does  have  a  bearing 
on  the  degree  to  which  they  have  achieved  a  wholesome 
integration  of  personality. 

Not  only  are  these  factors  of  physical  growth  apparently 
associated  with  attitudes  that  reflect  inner  integration,  but 
the  evidence  points  just  as  clearly  to  their  association  with 
the  overt  behavior  of  the  individual  in  social  situations. 
The  precise  nature  of  the  relationship  of  the  inner  atti- 
tudes, the  overt  behavior,  and  the  acceptability  status 
among  associates  is  too  complicated  for  consideration  here. 
We  may  have  a  vicious  circle  in  which  overt  behavior, 
social  status,  and  inner  attitudes  interact  so  intimately  that 
to  identify  either  the  first  factor  in  the  sequence  or  the 
order  of  the  sequence,  if  it  is  a  sequence,  would  probably 
be  beyond  our  present  insight  into  mental  hygiene. 

But  we  come  back  to  the  possibility  that  underlying  the 
three  elements  of  attitude,  behavior,  and  social  status  is 
the  influence  of  these  physical  factors  in  the  boy's  develop- 
ment. Causal  relationship  between  physical  deficiency  and 
these  other  elements  cannot,  of  course,  be  proved.  The 
fact  of  association,  however,  seems  to  be  strongly  estab- 
lished on  a  statistical  basis  by  our  findings.  It  would  be 
going  too  far  to  state  that  we  now  have  the  evidence  of 
research  to  validate  the  theory  that  Napoleonic  personali- 
ties are  the  result  of  physical  deficiencies.  Yet,  the  data 
secured  from  this  small  number  of  cases  give  some  statisti- 
cal grounds  for  believing  that  the  individual's  physical 
status  in  relation  to  others  of  his  own  age  does  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  character  of  his  personality  and  social  adjust- 
ment. How  great  a  deficiency  in  these  physical  factors 
there  needs  to  be  before  any  personality  reverberations  are 
observable,  we  do  not  know.  This  would  probably  be 
largely  a  matter  of  the  social  situation  that  conditions  the 
individual's  attitude.  The  boys  in  the  inferior  physical 
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group  in  this  study,  it  will  be  recalled  from  the  facts  dis- 
played in  Table  VI,  are  five  inches  shorter  and  fourteen 
pounds  lighter,  on  the  average,  than  the  boys  in  the  middle 
group. 

And,  finally,  the  results  of  this  study  suggest  the  possibil- 
ity that  boys  of  average  physical  development  may  tend  to 
be  better  integrated  in  attitude  and  better  adjusted  in 
behavior  than  even  those  of  distinctly  superior  physical  de- 
velopment. We  are  disposed  to  submit  for  further  investi- 
gation the  theory  that  substantial  or  marked  deviation  from 
the  average  in  physical  status  in  either  direction  may  carry 
with  it  additional  strain  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual. 
If  this  is  found  to  be  true  in  the  physical  realm  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life,  what  about  deviations— either  way— in  mental 
and  social  growth  or  achievement?  Does  superiority,  as 
well  as  inferiority,  in  these  aspects  of  life  make  wholesome 
adjustment,  inner  and  overt,  more  difficult  for  the  indi- 
vidual? And  what  do  the  facts  here  uncovered  imply  for 
those  who  are  working  with  adolescents?  These  provoca- 
tive questions  we  must  leave  unanswered. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  ADOLESCENT  CHOOSES  FRIENDS 

WHAT  CAUSES  two  particular  individuals  to  develop 
that  mutual  relationship  that  we  call  friendship- 
one  of  the  most  satisfying,  essential,  and  precious  of  all 
human  experiences?  Is  the  formation  of  friendships 
purely  fortuitous,  or  are  there  principles  that  influence 
this  distinctive  kind  of  human  association?  The  search  for 
answers  to  questions  like  these  about  adolescent  boys  is 
alluring,  though  elusive.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the 
adolescent,  as  distinguished  from  the  younger  child,  is  com- 
monly considered  to  be  the  greater  intimacy,  intensity,  and 
stability  of  his  friendships. 

WHY  SEARCH  FOR  THE  FACTORS  IN  FRIENDSHIP? 

The  values  in  knowing  more  about  why  two  particular 
individuals  become  friends  are  implicit  in  the  importance 
of  friendship  itself  in  human  life.  The  experience  of 
friendship  plays  a  telling  role  in  the  development  of  the 
attitudes,  conduct,  and  personality  of  the  adolescent.  Our 
grounds  for  this  assertion  are  both  theoretical  and 
factual. 

The  theoretical  argument  for  the  weighty  influence  of 
mutual  friendship  in  the  development  of  both  persons  runs 
something  as  follows.  Individuals  achieve  human  char- 
acteristics only  through  human  contact.  Moreover,  the 
most  impressive  of  all  human  contacts  are  those  of  an  inti- 
mate, continuous,  and  pervasive  character.  The  stimuli 
that  operate  in  the  interaction  between  friends  possess  to 
a  marked  degree  the  elements  of  frequency,  intensity,  and 
power  of  suggestiveness.  In  friendship  there  is  present  a 
subtle  emotional  quality  that  escapes  description,  for  which 
the  term  ' 'rapport"  is  most  fitting.  Between  friends  there 
is  a  smooth  and  subtle  interchange  of  experience  that  takes 
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place  on  a  level  far  deeper  than  any  merely  intellectual 
process.  It  is  precisely  because  of  this  subtle,  complex  emo- 
tional factor  of  rapport  that  the  quest  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  basis  of  friendship  is  so  elusive.  For  the  fore- 
going reasons,  the  sociologist  lays  heavy  emphasis  upon  the 
effect  of  these  intimate  relationships  in  the  development  of 
attitudes,  ideas,  habits,  interests,  behavior  patterns,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  individual's  personality. 

Recently,  the  results  of  research  have  begun  to  provide 
scientific  confirmation  of  this  common-sense  opinion.  How 
frequently  does  the  most  elaborate,  lengthy,  costly,  and 
painstaking  investigation  turn  the  "hunch"  or  theory  of 
the  keen  observer  into  the  tested  fact  of  science!  The  fruits 
of  research  on  the  personality  consequences  of  friendship 
are  as  yet  decidedly  limited,  but  the  achievements  of  Harts- 
horne  and  May  are  notable.  These  investigators  ascer- 
tained the  extent  to  which  friends  were  similar  in  five 
characteristics:  moral  knowledge,  honesty,  service  or 
co-operation,  persistence,  and  inhibition.  Their  most 
pertinent  findings  may  be  quickly  caught  up  here. 

Startling  and  enlightening  are  the  findings  on  the  influ- 
ential sources  of  moral  knowledge  in  children  as  reflected 
in  the  correlation  between  the  moral  knowledge  scores  of 
the  child  and  those  of  his  friends,  parents,  club  leader, 
school  teacher,  and  Sunday-school  teacher.1  The  influence 
of  parents  was  discovered  to  be  the  most  potent,  but  the 
similarity  between  the  moral  knowledge  scores  of  friends 
is  substantial  enough  to  be  considered  important.  More- 
over, this  similarity  in  the  moral  knowledge  of  friends  in- 
creased as  the  children  grew  older.  By  contrast,  there  were 
no  signs  of  any  influence  of  public-school  teacher,  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  or  club  leader  in  shaping  the  moral  ideas  of 
the  child.  The  authors  do  not  conclude  that  the  similarity 
between  friends  in  moral  knowledge  is  necessarily  the  result 
of  the  friendship  relation.  The  individuals  may  be  friends 

1Hartshorne,  Hugh;  May,  Mark;  and  Shuttleworth,  Frank  K.,  Studies 
in  the  Organization  of  Character,  p.  98. 
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because  they  tend  to  be  alike,  or  they  may  tend  to  be  alike 
because  they  are  friends.  But  the  suggestion  of  influence 
in  the  interaction  of  friends  seems  highly  feasible. 

The  other  four  items  on  which  Hartshorne  and  May 
sought  to  detect  the  degree  of  correspondence  between 
friends  were  forms  of  actual  conduct  in  typical  life  situa- 
tions. Of  the  four  types  of  conduct,  inhibition,  or  self- 
control,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  outcomes  do  not  justify 
the  assumption  that  the  conduct  of  friends  is  influenced 
through  their  mutual  association.  The  authors  tell  us  that 
the  results  of  the  correlations  between  the  scores  of  mutual 
friends  in  the  tests  of  co-operation  "confirm  the  impres- 
sion that  association  between  friends  is  a  real  influence  in 
determining  their  tendency  to  be  of  service."  The  similar- 
ity between  friends  in  honesty  and  in  persistence  also  war- 
ranted the  paraphrasing  of  the  old  proverb  to  read,  "Birds 
who  flock  together  tend  to  become  of  a  feather."  Mere 
resemblance  between  friends  in  these  four  kinds  of  con- 
duct was  not  accepted  as  evidence  of  influence.  The  statis- 
tical operations  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  influence 
itself  were  performed. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  significance  of 
friendships  in  providing  basic  satisfactions  for  the  personal- 
ity. The  heart  of  this  discussion  may  be  forecast  by  assert- 
ing that  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  whole- 
some personality  is  the  possession  of  some  of  the  intimacy 
and  status  that  is  implicit  in  the  experience  of  friendship. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  group  influence  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the 
adolescent. 

If  the  association  of  friendship  is  so  consequential  in  its 
influence  on  ideals,  attitudes,  and  conduct  and  so  impor- 
tant in  the  satisfying  of  deep-seated  personality  needs,  the 
attempt  to  identify  the  conditions  of  friendship  is  one  of 
the  prerequisites  to  an  understanding  of  the  development 
of  the  adolescent. 
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OBJECTIVE  OF  THIS  INQUIRY 

The  objective  that  impelled  the  inquiry  described  in 
this  chapter  may  be  stated  in  a  single  question.  What  fac- 
tors appear  to  be  most  influential  in  determining  mutual 
friendships  between  adolescent  boys?  Is  the  key  to  mutual- 
ity to  be  found  in  similarity  between  the  two  friends?  If 
so,  in  what  characteristics  is  correspondence  most  appar- 
ent: chronological  age?  mental  age?  physical  growth? 
strength?  socio-economic  status?  play  interests?  kinds  of 
conduct?  personal  attitudes?  or  some  other  factors? 

Perhaps  the  clue  to  mutuality  of  friendship  is  to  be  found 
in  differences  rather  than  similarities  between  the  two  indi- 
viduals. It  is  conceivable  that  the  very  bright  boy  might 
prefer  as  friend  and  companion  a  boy  distinctly  inferior  to 
him  in  mental  ability.  If  there  is  wisdom  in  this  bit  of 
satire  of  Paul  Popenoe's,  it  may  also  hold  for  the  friend- 
ship relationship:  "Men  have  a  tendency  to  marry  women 
who  are  their  intellectual  inferiors.  Thus  they  preserve 
the  male  ego  from  excessive  strain."  Or  the  dominant, 
ascendant  personality  may  secure  more  ego  satisfaction  by 
association  with  a  boy  more  recessive  and  submissive  than 
himself.  In  some  features,  at  least,  we  might  expect  "oppo- 
sites"  or  "contrasts"  to  become  attracted  and  attached  to 
each  other.  Although  we  shall  be  on  the  lookout  particu- 
larly for  the  resemblances  between  friends  as  suggestive  of 
what  holds  them  together,  we  shall  not  overlook  the  second 
possibility. 

One  point  should  be  made  explicit  before  we  go  further. 
We  are  concerned  solely  with  the  mutuality  of  friendship 
between  two  boys.  We  are  deliberately  separating  this 
problem  from  that  of  what  makes  an  individual  generally 
popular  or  acceptable  with  others.  The  second  problem, 
though  related  to  the  first,  will  be  dealt  with  by  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  data  in  the  following  two  chapters.  We  shall 
also  deal  there  with  unrequited  friendship  (the  friendship 
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of  one  for  another  that  is  not  reciprocated).  Mutual 
friendship  is  a  two-way  relationship.  Bill  likes  Joe,  and 
Joe  reciprocates.  Popularity,  or  acceptability,  represents 
a  single  boy's  status  among  several  or  many  of  his  associates. 

How  MUTUAL  FRIENDS  WERE  IDENTIFIED 

A  choice  of  two  procedures  for  identifying  mutual 
friends  confronts  us.  One  procedure  would  depend  upon 
observation  of  the  extent  of  association  between  individ- 
uals as  the  most  reliable  index  of  mutual  friendship.  The 
other  would  put  its  dependence  upon  the  verbal  or  writ- 
ten report  of  the  individual  as  to  whom  he  considered  his 
best  friend.  Where  each  of  two  individuals  chooses  the 
other  as  best  friend,  mutuality  of  friendship  would  be  estab- 
lished. This  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  taking  the 
person's  statement  about  his  own  attitude  in  the  matter 
into  account.  Frequency  of  association  might  be  due  in 
part  to  opportunity,  expediency,  or  interest  in  common 
activities  rather  than  entirely  the  result  of  definite  emo- 
tional preference  between  two  boys.  The  most  reliable 
procedure  would  doubtless  be  a  combination  of  the  two, 
where  the  individual's  report  of  his  choice  of  friends  would 
be  combined  with  the  observation  of  his  activities  over  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  verbal  or 
written  report. 

The  procedure  employed  in  this  study  is  essentially  the 
second  one,  plus  an  additional  check.  As  part  of  the  time- 
activity  schedule  described  in  Chapter  I,  information  about 
the  boy's  friends  was  secured  as  a  normal  part  of  the  inter- 
view between  the  research  worker  and  the  boy.  The  record 
of  this  information  looks  like  the  partial  sample  on  page 
95,  only  with  ten,  instead  of  two,  names. 

Each  boy  was  requested  to  name  in  the  foregoing  fash- 
ion the  ten  boys  he  knew  best  and  to  indicate  the  nature, 
frequency,  and  time  occupied  in  the  activities  in  which 
they  participated  together.  Then  the  boy  was  asked  to 
rank  all  of  the  boys  he  had  listed,  in  the  order  of  his  prefer- 
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ence  for  them.  Such  terms  as  "best  friend,"  "like  best," 
and  "soonest  be  with"  were  used  by  the  interviewer  to  help 
the  boy  identify  the  boy  who  should  occupy  the  first 
position.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  rank- 
ing all  the  way  down  the  list,  as  it  is  not  customary  for 
either  boys  or  adults  to  rate  their  friends  in  one,  two,  three 
order.2  As  a  further  device  for  sharpening  the  choice  of 
best  friends,  the  interviewer  asked  the  boy  to  indicate 
which  four  of  all  those  listed  he  would  select  for  some 

FRIENDSHIP  RECORD 

NAMES  OF  BOYS  WHAT  DONE  WITH  THAT        How  OFTEN    HOURS  SPENT  IN 

KNOWN  BEST  BOY  PER  WEEK       EACH  ACTIVITY 


I*  James  Barrett.  . 
4    Bill  Thompson..  < 

Go  and  come  from  school 
together  

S 
5 

2 
I 

5 
i 

2 

2# 
2 
4 

2 

2 
2# 

4 

Play  at  recess  

Play  football 

Visit  home,  listening  to 
radio 

:Play  together  at  recess.  . 
Go  to  Scout  meeting.  .  .  . 
Play  football      

special  enterprise,  such  as  companions  for  a  several-day 
motor  trip,  or  cabin  mates  in  camp  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
The  names  of  the  boys  thus  chosen  were  starred. 

The  number  of  mutual  friends  among  the  two  hundred 
boys  in  the  study  was  not  large  enough  for  our  purpose, 
because  the  best  friends  of  many  of  the  boys  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  through  which  we  were  gathering  our 
data.  Consequently,  this  part  of  the  study  was  extended  to 
a  large  summer  camp,  and  a  supplementary  group  of 
mutual  friends  was  used  to  augment  the  number  of  cases. 

2  It  was  surprising  to  find,  on  a  second  administration  of  the  friendship 
record  to  the  same  group  after  a  few  weeks,  to  ascertain  the  reliability 
of  the  technique,  that  the  order  of  preferences  remained  relatively  con- 
stant. 

Acknowledgment  is  gratefully  made  to  Mr.  Clifford  M.  Carey,  Down- 
town Branch,  Y.M.C.A.,  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  the  administration 
and  treatment  of  this  instrument  for  reliability  purposes.  There  is  a 
more  complete  discussion  of  this  instrument  in  Chapter  X. 
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Altogether,  data  were  secured  and  analyzed  for  one  hun- 
dred pairs  of  mutual  friends.3  Thirty-eight  pairs  belong 
to  the  major  adolescent  study  and  sixty- two  come  from  the 
summer-camp  situation. 

THE  FRAMEWORK  THAT  DELIMITS  FRIENDSHIP  CHOICES 

A  great  array  of  facts  about  the  one  hundred  pairs  of 
mutual  friends  was  assembled  in  the  effort  to  discover  the 
points  of  greatest  similarity  and  of  greatest  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  degree  of  correspondence  and  of  con- 
trast between  mutual  friends  in  more  than  a  score  of 
features  was  ascertained.  Other  studies  that  had  attempted 
to  find  the  factors  influencing  the  choice  of  friends  indi- 
cated that  similarity  in  chronological  age,  school  grade, 
and  probably  mental  age  seemed  to  determine  mutual 
friendships.  The  analysis  of  the  facts  secured  from  these 
ninety  cases  led  us  to  interpret  such  items  as  basic  only  in 
the  sense  of  providing  the  framework  within  which  friend- 
ships are  formed,  but  as  incidental  and  indecisive  in  actu- 
ally determining  the  friendship  relation  within  this  set- 
ting. But  we  shall  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  in 
making  the  reasons  for  this  interpretation  more  explicit. 

The  basic  conditions  that  evidently  constitute  the  frame- 
work within  which  friendships  are  formed  include:  the 
type  of  community,  proximity  of  residence,  socio-economic 
background,  school  and  grade,  and  chronological  age. 

In  reviewing  the  supporting  evidence  for  this  statement, 
we  shall  begin  with  the  facts  on  residence.  Fifty-three  per 
cent  of  the  thirty-eight  cases  of  mutual  friends  live  less  than 
three  blocks  apart.  The  average  distance  separating  the 
two  members  of  each  pair  is  about  six  blocks.  In  two  cases 
the  distance  is  much  greater  (thirty-eight  and  forty  blocks), 

•The  one  hundred  cases  are  not  all  mutual  best  friends— that  is,  first 
choices.  Before  mutual  friends  below  this  ranking  were  included,  however, 
a  study  was  made  to  ascertain  if  differences  in  any  of  twenty  measures 
distinguished  second  choices  from  the  cases  of  mutual  first  choice.  No 
such  differences  were  present,  so  we  included  the  larger  number  of  cases 
in  the  study. 
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but  this  is  exceptional  and  probably  means  that  one  of  the 
boys  in  each  pair  has  moved  recently. 

Attendance  at  the  same  school  is  a  corollary  of  proximity 
of  residence.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  mutual  friends 
attend  the  same  school.  The  exceptions  here  are  due  to 
the  shift  of  one  member  of  the  pair  from  the  elementary 
to  the  high  school.  Unless  the  second  member  of  the  pair 
also  becomes  an  attendant  of  the  same  school  within  a  rea- 
sonably short  time,  we  may  expect  the  friendship  relation 
to  disintegrate.  Only  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  thirty- 
eight  cases  were  in  the  same  grade.  If  we  stretch  the  inter- 
pretation of  grade  to  cover  both  sections  of  a  grade  (as  7A 
and  7B),  the  percentage  jumps  to  sixty-nine. 

The  socio-economic  level  of  the  home  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  type  of  neighborhood  in  which  the  boys 
live.  Within  the  radius  from  which  the  majority  of  boys 
chose  their  friends,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  residents  of 
the  community  constitute  a  fairly  homogeneous  culture, 
socially  and  economically.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  the  close  correspondence  of  mutual  friends  in  socio- 
economic  background.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  be- 
tween the  scores  of  friends  on  the  Sim's  Socio-Economic 
Scale  is  .73.  This  is  the  highest  correlation  secured  on  any 
of  the  twenty  measures  for  which  correlations  were  run. 

We  can  further  refine  the  study  of  socio-economic  back- 
ground by  selecting  one  of  its  elements,  the  occupational 
status  of  the  fathers,  and  ascertaining  the  degree  of  resem- 
blance in  the  occupational  status  of  the  fathers  of  mutual 
friends.  Using  the  five  occupational  classifications  as  de- 
fined by  the  Taussig  scale,  this  correspondence  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  fathers  of  mutual  friends  is  represented  by 
a  correlation  coefficient  of  .68.4  For  50  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  fathers  are  in  the  same  occupational  classifica- 
tion, and  for  an  additional  32  per  cent  they  are  one  occupa- 
tional group  apart. 

4  For  the  Taussig  classification,  see  Terman,  Lewis  M-,  Genetic  Studies 
of  Genius,  Vol.  I,  p.  64, 
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Chronological  age  is  also  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  the 
position  of  a  delimiting  rather  than  a  determining  element 
in  mutual  friendships.  The  average  difference  in  the 
chronological  age  between  the  members  of  the  thirty-eight 
pairs  of  friends  is  six  months.  For  the  sixty-two  pairs  in 
the  summer  camp  it  is  about  nine  months.  The  correla- 
tion between  the  ages  of  mutual  friends  was  .46  for  the 
thirty-eight  pairs.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  chronological 
age  does  play  an  important  role.  Obviously,  friendships 
do  not  tend  to  develop  generally  among  boys  who  are 
widely  divergent  in  age.  Chronological  age  does  set  certain 
limits  within  which  friendships  develop,  but  apparently 
does  not  operate  as  a  decisive  influence. 

This  is  the  picture  we  get,  then,  of  the  setting  in  which 
mutual  friendships  are  formed  in  adolescence.  Friendships 
emerge  between  boys  who  are  approximately  of  the  same 
chronological  age,  who  live  relatively  close  together  in  the 
community,  who  attend  the  same  school  and  are  probably 
in  the  same  grade,  and  whose  home  backgrounds  are  on 
the  same  cultural  and  economic  level.  These  inseparably 
related  conditions  set  the  stage  for,  and  at  least  delimit  the 
range  of,  persons  within  which  the  attachments  of  friend- 
ship are  formed.  Perhaps  some  of  these  elements  are  more 
than  prerequisites  of  friendship;  they  may  be  actual  influ- 
ences. Parents  may  encourage  their  boys,  directly  or  unob- 
trusively, to  associate  with  boys  in  their  "social  class." 
Thus,  the  socio-economic  element  would  become  definitely 
selective  in  its  influence  upon  the  formation  of  friendships. 
In  such  cases,  we  should  be  justified  in  asserting  that  boys 
tend  to  choose  friends  of  a  similar  cultural-economic  back- 
ground instead  of  saying  merely  that  mutual  friends  are 
almost  invariably  of  similar  socio-economic  status  because 
they  live  in  the  same  community.  In  all  probability,  there- 
fore, the  social  and  economic  similarity  of  friends  is  due 
to  both  the  almost  automatic  result  of  living  in  the  same 
community  and  the  more  definite  selection  of  friends  from 
homes  that  have  the  approval  of  parents.  The  relative 
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effect  of  these  inseparable  and  interacting  influences  is  left 
unknown. 

But  the  decisive  factors  in  the  formation  of  friendships 
have  eluded  us  so  far.  We  still  do  not  know  why  two  par- 
ticular boys  become  friends;  for  scores  of  boys  meet  the 
basic  conditions  of  living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  going 
to  the  same  school,  and  being  of  the  same  chronological  age. 
Within  this  physical-social  framework  of  neighborhood 
and  school,  what  accounts  for  that  mutual  attraction  be- 
tween two  boys  that  we  call  friendship?  Evidently  we  shall 
need  to  penetrate  through  the  framework  into  the  more 
selective  and  decisive  influences  if  we  are  to  get  close  to  the 
heart  of  our  problem  of  mutual  friendship.  First,  we  shall 
pursue  the  possibility  that  some  physical  factors  may  as- 
sume a  role  in  the  selection  of  friends. 

Do  PHYSICAL  FACTORS  INFLUENCE  THE  CHOICE  OF  FRIENDS? 

Are  the  determinants  of  mutual  friendship  to  be  found 
in  such  physical  features  as  height  and  weight,  strength,  or 
motor  ability?  Is  the  resemblance,  or  the  difference,  be- 
tween friends  in  any  of  these  characteristics  sufficiently 
marked  to  consider  them  as  consequential?  Let  us  look 
at  the  facts. 

Do  mutual  friends  correspond  closely  in  physical  growth? 
Probably  not,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  age.  A  composite  physical  growth  score  that  in- 
cluded height,  weight,  chest  girth,  and  sixteen  other  physi- 
cal measurements  was  computed.  With  the  factor  of  age 
eliminated,  the  association  between  the  physical  growth 
scores  of  mutual  friends  was  negligible,  the  coefficient  of 
correlation  being  .15.  The  correlation  between  the  height 
measures,  alone,  of  friends  is  lower  than  that  between  their 
chronological  ages.  Since  height  and  age  are  known  to  be 
associated,  we  can  omit  height  from  serious  consideration.5 
We  are  led  to  conclude  that  these  factors  of  physical  growth 

6  The  correlation  between  age  and  height  for  the  204  boys  in  the  study 
is  .51. 
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do  not  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  ado- 
lescent friendship. 

There  is  still  the  possibility  that  boys  tend  to  develop 
friendship  relations  with  others  who  resemble  them  in 
strength  or  motor  ability,  or  both.  The  facts  available  do 
not  give  us  a  clear  lead  at  this  point.  The  correlation 
between  the  strength  scores  of  the  thirty-eight  pairs  of 
mutual  friends  is  low  (.18). 

This  is  the  place  to  refer  parenthetically  to  another  set  of 
data  not  previously  mentioned.  The  length  of  time  of  the 
friendships  of  the  thirty-eight  cases  of  mutual  friends  is 
not  definitely  known  and  doubtless  varies  greatly.  A  spe- 
cial group  of  cases  that  our  records  indicated  had  been 
mutual  friends  for  at  least  two  years  was  separated  for  spe- 
cial study.  There  were  nineteen  pairs  of  these  persistent 
friends.  Although  the  number  of  cases  is  not  large,  the 
fact  of  continuity  of  friendship  for  this  period  of  time 
enhances  the  importance  of  the  facts  yielded  by  their 
study. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  discussion  of  the  physical  strength 
element  in  friendship,  the  correlation  between  the  strength 
scores  of  the  persistent  mutual  friends  was  .46.  Since  the 
similarity  in  ages  of  the  persistent  friends  was  represented 
by  a  correlation  coefficient  of  .22,  there  is  the  suggestion 
of  a  slight  tendency  for  boys  who  have  been  mutual 
friends  for  two  years  or  more  to  resemble  each  other  in 
strength. 

No  resemblance  between  mutual  friends,  persistent  or 
otherwise,  in  motor  ability,  as  measured  by  the  Brace 
Test,6  was  discernible. 

This  aspect  of  our  inquiry  may  be  summarized  by  say- 
ing that  no  evidence  was  discovered  to  indicate  that  such 
elements  as  physical  growth,  strength,  or  motor  ability  are 
at  all  crucial  generally  in  the  development  of  mutual 
friendships.  The  decisive  influences  have  still  escaped  us. 
So  we  direct  the  inquiry  in  other  directions. 

6  Described  in  Chapter  XII. 
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THE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  MORAL  INSIGHT  OF  MUTUAL 

FRIENDS 

Since  the  crucial  elements  in  determining  friendships  re- 
main yet  to  be  identified,  we  are  inclined  to  infer  that  they 
are  most  likely  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  among  the  more 
"intangible"  psychological  characteristics  of  intelligence, 
attitudes,  interests,  emotional  sets,  or  conduct  patterns.  So 
we  shall  shift  our  search  for  correspondence  or  contrast 
between  mutual  friends  to  a  variety  of  mental,  personality, 
and  conduct  features. 

Similarity  in  intelligence,  in  both  mental  age  and  I.Q., 
has  been  reported  by  other  studies  to  be  an  important 
characteristic  of  mutual  friends.  As  proposed  earlier  in 
the  chapter,  a  case  can  be  made  theoretically  for  either 
similarity  or  difference  in  intelligence  as  a  basis  for  friend- 
ship. The  simplest  and  quickest  way  to  review  the  perti- 
nent evidence  is  to  examine  Table  IX,  in  which  the  find- 
ings are  all  presented.  The  correlations  between  the  I.Q.'s 
and  mental  ages  of  the  thirty-eight  cases  and  the  persistent 
friends  certainly  appear  to  support  the  probability  of  simi- 
larity in  the  mental  abilities  of  mutual  friends.  But  the 
lack  of  resemblance  between  mutual  chums  in  the  summer 
camp  seems  strange  and  needs  some  explanation  because 
of  its  peculiar  significance.  The  correlation  of  .06  between 
the  mental  ages  of  mutual  friends  is  based  on  "standard" 
scores  instead  of  the  actual  mental  ages  of  the  boys.  Stand- 
ard scores  give  a  measure  of  the  boy's  mental  age  in  relation 
to  other  boys  in  the  same  cabin  group  within  which  the 
friendship  choices  were  made.  This  finding  simply  means 
that  within  the  tent  or  cabin,  group  intelligence  does  not 
show  up  as  a  conditioning  factor  in  mutual  friendships.7 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  relative  homo- 
geneity among  the  boys  in  socio-economic  status  and  intelli- 
gence exists  because  of  the  selective  effect  of  the  cost  and 

7  See  Chapter  VI  for  a  more  complete  description  of  the  conditions  in 
the  summer  camp  under  which  the  friendship  and  acceptability  data 
were  secured. 
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the  character  of  this  private  camp.  Within  the  limits  of 
this  homogeneity,  mental  ability  is  insignificant  in  affect- 
ing the  actual  choice  of  friends.  The  implication  of  this 
fact  for  interpreting  the  similarity  in  mental  age  between 
the  thirty-eight  cases  of  mutual  friends  and  the  persistent 
friends  seems  to  be  clear.  The  resemblance  in  mental 
ability  is  intimately  tied  up  with  the  socio-economic  factors 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  homogeneity  in  mental  age  of 
the  members  of  the  same  class  at  school.  We  should  add 

TABLE  IX 

DEGREE  OF  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  MUTUAL  FRIENDS  IN  VARIOUS 
FACTORS  AS  INDICATED  BY  CORRELATIONS 

MUTUAL 

MUTUAL        PERSISTENT      FRIENDS  IN 

FACTOR  FRIENDS  MUTUAL  SUMMER 

FRIENDS  CAMP 


N—  38 

N—  19 

N—  62 

Socio-economic  Status 

7-7 

62 

Mental  Age 

6\ 

46 

.06 

I  Q 

re 

^floral  Knowledge                           .  . 

•JA 

*A 

Number  of  Play  Interests          .  .  . 

A 

.28 

Sociability  in  Play 

.11 

Superiority 

•  i? 

.4.O 

Self-criticism 

•  OC 

.04. 

Criticism  of  Others    ....          .... 

-.008 

.21 

Behavior  Adjustment      

.40 

.  51 

•35 

Camp  Skills      

.42 

Years  in  Camp  

•43 

Acceptability  among  Associates.  .  . 

-.22 

intelligence  or  mental  ability,  therefore,  to  the  basic  con- 
ditions or  framework  within  which  friendships  emerge. 

Mutual  friends  in  this  investigation  resemble  each  other 
in  their  moral  insight  and  knowledge  to  about  the  same 
degree  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Hartshorne  and  May. 
The  correlation  between  the  moral  knowledge  scores  of 
friends  in  their  study  was  .35;  in  this  one,  .34.  Their 
analysis  of  the  data  gave  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  friendship  association  influenced  the  moral  ideas  of 
the  child,  but  did  not  exclude  the  probability  of  children 
choosing  friends  who  are  like  themselves  in  their  moral 
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ideas.  Undoubtedly,  one  reason  why  mutual  friends  are 
somewhat  alike  in  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  is  that 
moral  knowledge,  like  mental  ability,  is  definitely  asso- 
ciated with  socio-economic  status.  So  we  add  one  more 
element  to  the  conditions  within  which  friendships  are 
formed. 

THE  INTERESTS  OF  MUTUAL  FRIENDS 

Some  authors  have  proposed  that  "common  interests"  is 
probably  the  most  influential  feature  in  the  formation  of 
mutual  friendships.  The  difficulties  of  testing  out  this 
assumption  are  almost  insurmountable.  Suppose  we  find 
that  mutual  friends  have  more  interests  in  common  and  do 
more  things  together  than  boys  who  are  not  friends;  what 
have  we  learned?  We  have  learned  chiefly  that  our  cri- 
terion of  mutual  friendship  is  valid,  since  frequency  of  par- 
ticipating together  in  activities  and  of  sharing  interests  is 
the  major  criterion  or  evidence  of  friendship.  Thus,  al- 
though we  might  readily  measure  the  extent  of  common 
interests  among  friends  as  they  are  expressed  objectively, 
it  is  not  so  simple  to  ascertain  whether  this  community  of 
interest  is  predominantly  cause  or  effect.  The  problem  is 
to  discover  mutuality  of  interest  separately  from  common 
participation. 

Three  sets  of  data  in  this  study  are  helpful  in  getting  at 
this  question  of  common  interests  indirectly  and  sugges- 
tively, though  inconclusively.  They  are  the  facts  on:  (1) 
the  number  or  versatility  of  play  interests;  (2)  sociability 
in  play  behavior,  and  (3)  degree  of  skill  in  camp  activities. 

Resemblance  between  friends  in  number  or  versatility 
of  play  interests  is  suggested  by  the  correlations  of  .46  and 
.28  shown  in  Table  IX.  This  similarity  may  reflect  the 
common  participation  of  friends  in  the  same  activity,  but 
the  majority  of  these  play  interests  are  not  shared  by  friends 
but  are  carried  out  alone  or  with  relatives.  Therefore, 
although  the  number  of  things  done  together  could  influ- 
ence the  total  number  of  activities  participated  in  during 
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the  week,  it  does  not  seem  highly  probable.  At  least  the 
inference  that  boys  tend  somewhat  to  form  friendships  with 
other  boys  of  similar  versatility  in  play  interests,  though 
not  necessarily  with  the  same  interests,  seems  tentatively 
justified. 

The  material  on  sociability  in  play  behavior  provides 
another  angle  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  community 
of  interests.  The  sociability  score,  it  will  be  recalled, 
represents  the  number  of  play  interests  in  which  the  boy 
has  participated  with  others.  The  "others"  may  be  friends, 
relatives,  or  anyone  else.  The  correlation  of  .31  between 
the  sociability  scores  of  the  persistent  mutual  friends  is  not 
substantial  but  does  reflect  a  slight  similarity  in  sociability 
in  play  between  friends. 

The  correspondence  of  friends  in  their  degree  of  skill 
or  competence  in  camp  activities  may  be  a  reflection,  if  not 
an  index,  of  similar  interests.  The  score  on  camp  skills 
is  based  on  the  proficiency  of  the  boy  in  six  of  the  major 
activities  of  the  camp:  swimming,  canoeing,  diving,  sailing, 
horseback  riding,  and  boxing.  The  correlation  coefficient 
of  .42  between  the  skill  scores  of  mutual  friends  intimates 
that  boys  tend  to  become  friendly  with  boys  who  possess  a 
similar  degree  of  competence  in  the  chief  activities  of  the 
camp.  This  resemblance  in  camp  skills  may  denote  simi- 
larity in  interests,  since  degree  of  skill  does  to  some  extent 
represent  degree  of  interest  in  these  activities.  But,  as 
previously  pointed  out,  the  similarity  in  skill  may  be  the 
result  of  participating  together  in  the  activities. 

There  is  another  possible  interpretation  of  this  similar- 
ity between  friends  in  camp  skills.  It  may  chiefly  mean 
that,  since  boys  tend  to  choose  as  friends  others  who  have 
been  in  camp  the  same  number  of  years  as  they  have  (as 
indicated  by  the  correlation  of  .43),  they  tend  also  to  have 
achieved  a  similar  degree  of  competence  in  the  camp  activi- 
ties. The  correlation  between  years  in  camp  and  camp 
skills  is  only  .29;  but  this  fact,  plus  a  further  analysis  of  the 
skill  scores  of  the  boys  in  relation  to  the  number  of  years 
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they  have  been  in  camp,  does  demonstrate  a  definite  rela- 
tionship between  skills  and  number  of  years  in  camp.  The 
only  interpretation  that  seems  safe  is  the  tentative  one  that 
three  factors  or  influences  are  involved  in  the  resemblance 
of  mutual  friends  in  proficiency  in  the  major  camp  activi- 
ties. Mutual  friendships  are  more  likely  to  develop  be- 
tween boys  who  have  been  in  camp  a  similar  number  of 
years,  who  therefore  are  likely  to  possess  a  similar  degree 
of  skill  in  the  camp  activities,  and  who  have  common  inter- 
est in  those  activities  that  are  central  in  the  emphasis  of  the 
camp. 

So  much  for  our  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  of 
common  interests  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  friend- 
ships. Some  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  mutuality 
of  interests  have  been  uncovered,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  successfully  to  untangle  cause  from  effect. 

PERSONALITY  AND  CONDUCT  FACTORS 

The  crucial  determinants  in  the  formation  of  friends 
continue  to  elude  us.  So  we  now  press  our  pursuit  to  the 
realm  of  personality  and  behavior,  in  the  hope  that  here 
we  may  uncover  the  subtler  elements  in  mutual  attractive- 
ness. 

The  search  for  correspondence  or  contrast  between 
friends  in  personal  attitudes  was  not  rewarding.  Correla- 
tions were  run  for  the  attitudes  of  self-criticism,  criticism 
of  others,  and  superiority.  The  only  possibility  of  either 
similarity  or  difference  between  friends  is  in  superiority. 
The  correlation  of  .40  between  the  scores  of  the  nineteen 
cases  of  persistent  mutual  friends  signifies  a  slight  tendency 
for  friends  to  be  similar  in  the  degree  to  which  they  con- 
sider themselves  superior  to  other  boys  in  standards  and 
practices.  The  presence  of  such  a  similarity  is  not  easily 
accounted  for,  and  since  the  correlation  on  this  item  for 
the  thirty-eight  cases  is  only  .15,  any  serious  attempt  to 
explain  it  is  hardly  necessary. 

Looking  backward  at  the  study  now,  it  seems  unfortunate 
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that  some  measure  of  an  ascendancy-submission  character- 
istic of  personality  was  not  included.  A  check  on  the 
hypothesis  that  "opposites"  rather  than  "similars"  in  this 
characteristic  are  mutually  attracted  might  prove  very  en- 
lightening. It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  the 
ascendant  individual  receives  most  satisfaction  in  the  com- 
panionship of  an  individual  with  the  submissive  type  of 
personality.  Allport,  who  has  done  signal  work  on  this 
aspect  of  the  adult  personality,  states  that  "in  most  close 
friendships  the  ascendant-submissive  relation  becomes 
quickly  established."  A  common-sense  conjecture  would 
be  that  there  would  be  more  obstacles  to  friendship  be- 
tween two  domineering,  assertive  types  of  personality  than 
between  two  submissive  persons.  The  ascendant  type 
needs  the  submissive,  but  does  the  submissive  need  the 
assertive  to  satisfy  vicariously  his  own  deep  longing  for 
power  and  assertiveness?  These  are  provocative  "after- 
thoughts" and  merit  a  place  here  only  as  potential  stimu- 
lators of  further  inquiry. 

From  the  summer-camp  cases  come  some  facts  that  do 
bear  somewhat  upon  this  issue.  They  suggest  that  two 
boys  in  competition,  wittingly  or  otherwise,  for  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  group  frequently  select  as  best 
friend  not  each  other  but  boys  who  are  distinctly  without 
leadership  in  the  group.  The  very  rivalry  for  status  and 
leadership  seems  often  to  put  an  emotional  strain,  subtle 
and  perhaps  unrecognized  by  the  individuals,  upon  their 
relationship,  so  that  full  rapport  does  not  develop  between 
them.  The  evidence  for  this  statement  is  of  two  kinds. 
First,  the  correlation  between  the  acceptability  scores  of 
mutual  friends  is  —.22.  This  is  a  small  but  suggestive  nega- 
tive correlation.  The  acceptability  score,  we  noted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  represents  the  status,  acceptability,  or 
popularity  of  the  boy  in  his  group.  The  negative  correla- 
tion implies  that  the  most,  or  more,  acceptable  boy  fre- 
quently, though  not  generally,  chooses  a  definitely  less 
acceptable  boy  as  his  friend,  and  vice  versa.  Second,  the 
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actual  examination  of  the  original  records  confirms  this 
interpretation.  Two  boys  who  are  rivals  for  group  leader- 
ship and  popularity,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  often  be- 
come friends  with  boys  who  are  not  "in  the  running"  rather 
than  with  each  other.  Freedom  in  the  choice  of  friends  is 
the  privilege  of  anyone,  of  course,  and  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  two  most  popular  boys  in  a  group 
should  be  mutual  best  friends.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  become  friends,  unless  there  is  an 
underlying  sense  on  the  part  of  one  that  his  status  and 
leadership  is  being  threatened  or  frustrated  by  the  other. 
Further  research  around  these  rather  subtle  but  interest- 
ing possibilities  should  be  exceedingly  fruitful. 

The  last  focus  of  attack  on  our  complicated  problem  is 
in  the  area  of  the  adolescent's  behavior.  Do  mutual  friends 
tend  to  be  similar  or  dissimilar  in  the  extent  to  which  their 
behavior  reflects  wholesome  social  adjustment?  The 
answer  given  by  the  correlations  between  behavior  adjust- 
ment scores  is  that  mutual  friends  do  resemble  each  other 
somewhat  in  the  general  level  of  their  social  adjustment. 
The  correlations  for  the  three  sets  of  cases  (.40,  .55,  and 
.35),  though  not  high,  are  consistent  and  suggestive.  We 
conclude  from  this  that  boys  with  well-adjusted  behavior 
tend  to  form  friendships  with  boys  who  are  also  well  ad- 
justed, and,  likewise,  that  boys  with  less  socially  desirable 
behavior  are  likely  to  become  friends  with  boys  who  are 
also  poorly  adjusted.  These  findings  do  not  necessarily 
imply  similarity  in  the  specific  forms  of  conduct. 

Because  of  the  apparent  importance  of  the  behavior  fac- 
tor, it  should  be  made  the  object  of  further  investigation  to 
discover  whether  mutual  friends  are  alike  or  unlike  in 
specific  types  of  conduct.  The  use  of  clusters  of  items  on  a 
rating  scale,  symptomatic  of  fairly  definite  types  of  be- 
havior, if  types  exist,  might  be  more  productive  than  a 
series  of  unrelated  items  in  getting  at  such  characteristics 
as  assertiveness,  submission,  aggressiveness,  seclusiveness, 
resourcefulness,  dependence,  and  sociability.  The  conduct 
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of  mutual  friends  might  then  be  compared  with  valuable 
outcomes. 

A  SYNTHETIC  SUMMARY 

What  do  all  the  foregoing  facts  really  mean?  Do  they 
illuminate  the  conditions  and  determinants  of  mutual 
friendships  among  adolescent  boys?  Do  they  really  carry 
us  forward  any  in  our  understanding  of  the  factors  in 
friendship?  Or  have  our  readers  merely  been  presented 
with  a  series  of  facts  that  eliminate  one  factor  after  another 
as  possible  influences  in  the  development  of  the  mutual 
friendship  relationship? 

When  we  bring  together  the  most  salient  facts  unfolded 
in  this  chapter,  we  find  that  they  constitute  a  four-fold 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  factors  that  enter 
into  the  formation  of  adolescent  friendships. 

First,  the  facts  help  us  to  distinguish  between  the  basic 
or  delimiting  conditions  of  friendship  and  the  effective 
influences  that  operate  in  the  actual  choice  of  friends  within 
this  framework. 

Second,  the  major  factors  in  this  setting  have  been  iden- 
tified. A  boy  is  likely  to  become  the  friend  of  another  boy 
who  lives  in  his  neighborhood  and  who,  therefore,  has 
about  the  same  economic  and  cultural  background  as  him- 
self, who  attends  the  same  school,  and  who  is  about  his  own 
chronological  age.  Since  the  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
boys  are  similar,  they  are  likely  to  resemble  each  other  in 
mental  age  and,  to  a  slighter  degree,  in  moral  knowledge. 
But  there  may  be  a  score  of  boys  who  meet  all  of  these  con- 
ditions and  yet  just  two  of  them  become  mutual  best 
friends.  We  remove  these  factors,  therefore,  from  the 
causal  to  the  conditioning  or  delimiting  category.  And 
this  marks  an  advance  in  our  understanding  of  this  basic 
human  relationship. 

The  third  contribution  lies  in  the  elimination,  tenta- 
tively at  least,  of  several  elements  as  decisive  influences  in 
the  choice  of  friends.  Such  physical  features  as  growth  in 
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height  and  weight,  motor  ability,  and  probably  strength, 
play  a  negligible  role  in  the  emergence  of  mutual  friend- 
ship. The  personal  attitudes  of  self-criticism  and  criticism 
of  others  as  registered  by  the  tests  used  may  also  be  ex- 
cluded as  pertinent  influences. 

Finally,  the  facts  suggest  that  the  crucial  determinants 
of  friendships  are  probably  in  the  realm  of  the  more  com- 
plex aspects  of  personality  and  conduct.  Some  promising 
candidates  for  consideration  as  the  more  decisive  determi- 
nants have  been  identified.  Similarity  in  interests  may  be 
one  of  these  decisive  factors,  but  more  work  will  need  to  be 
done  before  we  can  be  sure  of  the  extent  to  which  common 
interests  are  the  cause,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  the 
effect,  of  mutual  friendship.  The  most  promising  leads 
are  in  the  realm  of  personality  and  behavior.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  boys  who  are  best  friends  to  be  similar  in  the 
general  level  of  their  behavior  adjustment.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  attraction  of  opposites  in  certain  personality 
characteristics  has  emerged  and  lines  of  possible  investi- 
gation have  been  suggested. 

Thus  have  some  of  the  tangled  threads  of  a  complicated 
relationship  been  unraveled,  a  few  loose  ends  cut  off,  and 
some  of  the  threads  rewoven  into  the  beginnings  of  an 
orderly  pattern. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  ADOLESCENT  SEEKS  STATUS:  I 

JOE  STETSON  and  Walter  Henderson  are  neighbors 
and  classmates  at  high  school,  and  they  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  together.  They  both  have  good  school  rec- 
ords—not brilliant,  but  consistently  on  the  right  side  of  the 
passing  grade.  Both  are  attractive  in  physical  appearance. 
They  are  active  in  the  various  extra-curricular  activities 
of  the  school,  but  they  major  in  athletics.  Joe  by  hard 
work  just  makes  the  teams,  but  Walter,  who  has  better 
co-ordination  and  greater  strength,  is  virtually  taken  for 
granted  on  the  football,  basketball,  and  baseball  teams. 
The  motor  co-ordination  scores  for  Joe  and  Walter  are 
50  and  60,  respectively,  the  physical  strength  scores  1,132 
and  1,268.  Although  Joe  works  harder  than  Walter  to 
make  a  place  on  the  team,  he  does  not  take  his  athletics 
seriously,  apart  from  the  actual  participation.  But  Walter 
is  constantly  absorbed  in  talking  and  thinking  about  the 
games  and  the  teams  when  not  in  practice  or  actual  play. 
No  important  differences  in  the  home  background  of  Joe 
and  Walter  are  indicated  by  the  records. 

In  one  crucial  respect,  the  two  boys  are  conspicuously 
different.  Joe  is  frequently  elected  to  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  leadership  in  school  clubs  and  activities— Wal- 
ter never.  In  the  club  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  which  both 
belong,  it  is  the  same.  Joe  is  either  the  elected  leader  or, 
because  of  his  popularity,  exerts  the  strongest  influence  in 
the  group  without  an  official  position. 

In  the  less  formal  relationships,  the  general  popularity 
of  Joe  stands  out  most  prominently.  The  boys  like  to  be 
with  him,  they  seek  him  out,  they  always  include  him  in 
anything  that  is  going  on.  It  is  true  that  Walter  is  usually 
in  on  things  also,  chiefly  because  he  "hangs  around"  Joe, 
upon  whom  he  looks  as  his  best  friend.  Where  Joe  is, 
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Walter  is  likely  to  be  there  also.  He  is  even  invited  to  the 
more  formally  planned  events  because  he  is  assumed  to  be 
a  friend  of  Joe's,  but  this  he  does  not  know. 

One  day  in  the  locker  room  Walter  overhears  a  con- 
versation that  produces  a  sick  feeling  in  the  region  of  his 
stomach.  Two  of  the  boys  are  discussing  a  coming  event 
and  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  invited.  In  response 
to  a  query  from  one  boy  about  inviting  Walter,  the  other 
one  replies,  "Yeah,  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  or  Joe'll  be 
peeved,  but  he's  just  a  pain  in  the  neck."  In  this  moment 
Walter  becomes  dismally  disillusioned  about  the  source 
of  his  seeming  popularity.  He  can  see  as  he  looks  back 
that  he  rarely  had  been  sought  out  by  or  for  himself.  A 
deep  sense  of  dejection,  isolation,  and  loneliness  comes 
over  him. 

The  actual  records  of  the  popularity  or  acceptability 
status  of  the  two  boys  are  most  informing  here.  In  the 
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FIGURE  12 

COMPARISON  OF  Two  BOYS  IN  ACCEPTABILITY  AMONG  ASSOCIATES 

club  group  at  the  "Y,"  where  the  information  was  secured, 
Joe  had  an  acceptability  score  of  seventy-six,  which  means 
that  five  boys  placed  him  first  in  their  choice  of  friends, 
two  gave  him  their  second  choice,  and  one  rated  him  third. 
(The  method  of  computing  the  acceptability  score  will 
be  described  shortly.)  When  Walter's  acceptability  score 
was  computed,  it  was  observed  that  Joe  had  given  him 
third  place  among  his  preferences,  and  another  boy  had 
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ranked  him  eighth  in  his  list  of  ten  friends,  making  a  total 
score  of  eight.  Figure  12  illustrates  this  comparison  of  the 
acceptability  of  the  two  boys. 

With  modifications  of  detail,  we  all  know  many  Joes 
and  Walters.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  difference?  Is 
this  difference  important  in  the  personality  and  social 
development  of  adolescent  boys?  To  the  answer  of  these 
two  most  provocative  questions  our  study  brings  some  very 
illuminating,  and  we  believe  valuable,  facts  and  insight. 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT 

That  there  are  wide  divergencies  in  the  popularity  or 
acceptability  of  boys  with  their  associates  has  long  been 
recognized.  The  consequences  for  personality  develop- 
ment implicit  in  this  situation,  except  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous cases,  have  largely  been  overlooked.  For  example, 
the  boy  who  is  obviously  ignored,  disliked,  or  maltreated 
by  his  associates  has  been  an  object  of  genuine  concern, 
if  not  always  of  understanding.  To  a  less  marked  extent, 
perhaps,  our  curiosity  has  been  aroused  about  the  reasons 
for  the  extreme  popularity  of  some  other  individual. 

Our  growing  appreciation  of  the  far-flung  consequences 
of  being  socially  acceptable  or  unacceptable  is  the  result 
of  many  strands  of  influence.  A  few  of  the  most  salient 
reasons  why  parents,  teachers,  recreation  leaders,  and 
others  who  deal  with  adolescents  should  be  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  acceptability  status  of  the  boy  among  his 
associates  may  be  cited  as  a  helpful  orientation  to  the  facts 
that  will  follow. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  indicated  that  the  dis- 
tinctly human  characteristics  of  the  individual  are 
achieved  through  his  interaction  with  other  persons.  If 
there  is  no  human  interaction,  there  is  no  human  person- 
ality. Our  sociologists  have  supplied  us  with  many  strik- 
ing and  convincing  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  isolation 
on  the  individual.  We  are  often  insensitive,  however,  to 
the  extent  of  isolation,  and  to  the  character  of  the  inter- 
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action  among  individuals  in  the  modern  community.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  interaction  is  inevitable  for  boys 
in  the  contemporary  community,  in  home,  school,  and 
many  other  relationships.  Undoubtedly  there  is  interac- 
tion physically,  probably  intellectually,  and  certainly  ver- 
bally. But  an  individual  may  participate  in  the  routine  and 
objective  activities  of  a  group  without  being  a  genuine 
part  of  it  in  the  psychological  sense.  To  be  really  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group,  an  individual  must  have  the  subjective, 
emotional  sense  of  belonging,  of  being  attracted  to,  and 
accepted  by,  the  other  members  of  the  group.  Who  has 
not  had  the  experience  of  being  in  physical  contact  with 
other  persons— painfully  too  much  contact  perhaps— with- 
out any  open  channels  of  intercourse  between  minds  or 
interests  or  emotions?  Physical  interaction  may  be  accom- 
panied by  the  most  excruciating  emotional  isolation.  To 
be  in  the  group,  but  not  of  it,  may  be  more  damaging  to 
the  personality  than  any  other  kind  of  isolation.  But  to 
desire  status  and  to  have  it  opens  the  sluiceways  for  the 
free  and  satisfying  interchange  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  atti- 
tudes between  the  person  and  his  associates.  This  may 
spell  the  difference  between  the  wholesomeness  of  social 
interaction  and  the  barrenness  of  social  isolation. 

But  isolation  in  the  midst  of  group  or  multitude  is  not 
the  only  situation  that  is  detrimental  to  the  development 
of  the  most  wholesome  attitudes.  There  may  be  interac- 
tion, but  with  results  that  do  not  satisfy  the  individual's 
need  for  status,  attention,  approval,  and  acceptability.  In- 
stead of  being  ignored  and  isolated,  the  adolescent  may 
be  overtly  disliked,  criticized,  and  ridiculed.  Some  stu- 
dents of  personality  believe  that  the  adolescent  is  especially 
sensitive  to  the  position  or  status  that  he  holds  among  his 
associates.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  urge  for  friend- 
ship, recognition,  status,  and  approval  is  undoubtedly 
strong  during  the  adolescent  years.  There  can  be  little  or 
no  sense  of  worth  or  self-esteem  for  the  individual  who  is 
generally  unwanted,  disliked,  ignored,  ridiculed,  or  belit- 
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tied.  Wholesome  and  happy  personality  demands  at  least 
a  minimum  satisfaction  of  the  desire  to  be  wanted, 
accepted,  liked,  approved,  and  appreciated  by  one's  associ- 
ates, especially  by  the  persons  for  whose  opinion  and 
esteem  the  individual  most  cares.  Even  the  "will  to  live," 
or  the  so-called  "instinct  of  self-preservation,"  often 
crumbles  when  the  more  basic  "will"  to  possess  status, 
friendship,  security,  and  achievement  is  denied.  Person- 
ality shrivels,  or  rebels,  or  sours,  or  retires  to  a  phantasy 
world  to  imagine  it  has  what  it  has  not,  when  it  lacks  the 
indispensable  nourishment  that  flows  from  interaction 
with  others  among  whom  the  individual  has  genuine  status 
and  a  sense  of  belonging. 

The  influence  of  the  child's  friends  and  associates  in  the 
development  of  his  ideals,  attitudes,  and  behavior  consti- 
tutes a  third  important  reason  for  studying  problems 
related  to  the  acceptability  of  the  adolescent.  The  perti- 
nent point  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  reaf- 
firmed here,  is  that  the  ideals  and  conduct  of  the  adoles- 
cent are  influenced  by  his  best  friends  and  closest  associ- 
ates. The  force  of  approvals  and  disapprovals  operates  as 
a  social  control  within  a  set  of  relationships  that  is  charac- 
terized by  friendship,  acceptance,  and  status.  The  indi- 
vidual tends  to  be  influenced  most  strongly  by  those  per- 
sons or  groups  with  whom  he  most  desires  status  and  to 
whose  approvals  and  disapprovals  he  is  most  sensitive  and 
responsive. 

SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  ATTACKED 

For  educators  in  various  types  of  agencies  the  foregoing 
considerations  release  a  perfect  barrage  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  individual  in  his  group  relationships.  Is  there 
a  minimum  degree  of  acceptability  or  status  that  might  be 
taken  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  wholesome  attitudes  and 
behavior?  For  example,  would  it  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
personality  if  the  individual  has  associations  with  one  or 
two  friends  who  reciprocate  in  their  attitudes  toward  him? 
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Is  it  possible  to  predict  whether  boys  are  likely  to  be  con- 
genial or  not?  How  can  a  boy  be  introduced  into  an  exist- 
ing group  so  that  he  will  have  the  best  chance  of  becoming 
a  genuinely  accepted  participant?  May  a  boy  with  a  low 
acceptability  in  one  group  be  a  fairly  acceptable  or  even  a 
popular  individual  in  a  different  group?  Should  unad- 
justed boys  be  grouped  with  well-adjusted  or  with  other 
poorly  adjusted  boys?  To  what  extent  is  the  presence  or 
lack  of  acceptability  a  causal  or  contributing  element  in 
the  boy's  degree  of  behavior  adjustment?  Is  it  possible  to 
help  an  unpopular  boy  become  acceptable  among  his 
associates,  either  by  modifying  his  behavior,  or  altering 
their  attitudes  toward  him,  or  both?  Is  the  teacher,  par- 
ent, or  group  leader  able  to  estimate  accurately  enough 
for  leadership  purposes  the  acceptability  status  of  an  indi- 
vidual with  his  friends  and  associates? 

Obviously,  the  foregoing  questions  are  too  numerous 
and  too  complex  to  be  answered  by  a  single  study,  even  if 
its  entire  broadside  of  facts  were  concentrated  upon  them. 
Viewed  in  retrospect,  the  central  problem  upon  which 
these  numerous  questions  converge  might  profitably  have 
become  the  major  target  of  the  total  adolescent  investiga- 
tion. The  signal  importance  of  the  problem  is  matched 
only  by  the  paucity  of  relevant  factual  knowledge.  The 
materials  of  these  two  chapters,  which  describe  the  tech- 
nique for  ascertaining  the  acceptability  of  the  adolescent 
and  present  the  findings  on  the  factors  that  condition 
acceptability,  are  illustrative  of  the  possibilities  of  more 
research  on  this  problem  of  the  interaction  of  individuals 
in  group  relationships. 

The  particular  problems  attacked  in  this  investigation 
in  an  exploratory  and  limited  fashion  are  basic  to  the 
larger  and  more  inclusive  set  of  questions.  Facts  were 
gathered  and  analyzed  around  the  following  five  problems: 

1.  An  accurate  and  usable  technique  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  acceptability  that  the  adolescent  possesses  is  a  pre- 
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requisite  to  the  search  for  the  factors  that  determine  his 
acceptability.  We  endeavored,  therefore,  to  develop  a  tech- 
nique for  ascertaining  quantitatively  the  psychological  interac- 
tion of  the  adolescent  among  his  associates. 

2.  We  sought  to  discover  what  percentage  of  boys  in  typical 
adolescent  groups  have  an  acceptability  or  status  that  seems 
to  be  less  than  the  minimum  desirable  or  essential  for  whole- 
some personality  and  social  development. 

3.  We  tried  to  uncover  the  factors  that  seem  to  determine 
the  degree  of  acceptability  that  an  adolescent  possesses  in  a 
particular  group.    Does  superiority  to  associates  in  any  of  the 
following  characteristics  make  for  additional  acceptability  or 
popularity;  chronological  age,  physical  growth,  intelligence, 
physical   skills   or  strength,   socio-economic   status,   personal 
attitudes,  or  forms  of  behavior? 

4.  Can  the  relation  between  the  group  acceptability  of  the 
individual  and  his  personality  or  behavior  adjustment  be 
quantitatively  determined? 

5.  Can  the  teacher,  leader,  or  instructor  of  a  group  estimate 
with  reasonable  accuracy  the  degree  of  a  boy's  acceptability 
among  his  associates? 

These  are  five  fascinating  problems.  What  success  did  we 
have  in  getting  answers,  or  clues  to  answers,  to  them? 

ASCERTAINING  THE  ACCEPTABILITY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Since  efforts  to  determine  in  quantitative  terms  the  psy- 
chological interactions  of  individuals  in  a  group  are  few 
and  as  yet  crude,  the  procedure  utilized  for  this  purpose 
in  our  study  needs  more  complete  description  than  would 
the  more  familiar  techniques,  such  as  testing.  The  chief 
value  of  such  preliminary  studies  frequently  lies  in  the 
contribution  they  make  to  method  rather  than  to  the  body 
of  tested  knowledge.  Moreover,  the  technique  employed 
in  this  investigation  can  be  used  with  great  profit  by  those 
who  are  working  professionally  with  adolescent  boys  or 
girls. 

The  friendship  record  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
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ter  was  the  device  for  measuring  the  interaction  of  the 
individual  among  his  associates.  (It  will  be  recalled  that 
each  boy  listed  the  ten  boys  whom  he  knew  best  regardless 
of  any  group  relationships,  and  then  ranked  them  in  order 
of  his  preference.)  There  remained  only  to  formulate  a 
procedure  for  securing  a  quantitative  score  or  measure  of 
the  individual's  status  among  his  associates.  We  shall 
briefly  describe  the  procedures  by  which  measures  of 
three  aspects  of  the  individual's  social  interactions  were 
obtained:  an  acceptability  score,  a  friendship  score,  and  a 
score  for  unrequited  friendship. 

The  acceptability  score  represents  the  status  that  the  boy 
actually  has  in  a  particular  group  as  indicated  by  the 
friendship  choices  of  the  others  in  the  group.  Some  boys 
are  named  as  the  first  choice  of  several  associates;  others 
are  named  infrequently  and  then  given  a  ranking  as  low 
as  ninth  or  tenth.  A  numerical  value  of  ten  is  assigned 
for  a  first  choice  as  friend,  nine  for  a  second  choice,  and  so 
on  down  to  the  tenth  position,  which  is  given  a  value  of 
one.  The  scoring  system  used  is  arbitrary  and  crude,  but 
it  does  weight  the  value  of  the  acceptability  score  corre- 
sponding to  the  ranking  the  individual  is  given  on  the 
friendship  record.  The  scale  of  score  values  for  the 
acceptability  score  and  a  sample  computation  are  shown 
below: 


RANK  GIVEN  BY 
ASSOCIATES.  .  .         i        2 

3456789        10 

ACCEPTA- 
BILITY 

SCORE  VALUE.  .  .        10       9 

87654321 

SCORE 

Bill  H  i 

2                      2 

34 

Bill  G  

112                     I 

16 

Ed.  B..                  12 

112                     I 

59 

Ben  D  2 

III 

35 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Ben  D.  is  given  first  prefer- 
ence as  friend  by  two  boys.  It  is  not  impossible  for  one 
boy  to  receive  the  first  choice  from  five  or  six  boys,  but  we 
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shall  see  shortly  that  there  aren't  so  many  exceedingly 
popular  boys  as  might  be  expected. 

The  friendship  score  represents  the  extent  to  which  the 
boys  named  by  an  individual  as  his  best  friends  are  in  a 
particular  class  or  group  in  school,  church,  recreational 
agency,  or  the  community.  Score  values  are  assigned  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  acceptability  score.  The  high- 
est possible  friendship  score,  fifty-five,  would  result  if  all 
the  boys  listed  by  an  individual  were  participants  in  the 
same  group. 

Some  readers  may  rebel  against  this  idea  of  having  boys 
rank  their  associates  in  order  of  preference  from  one  to 
ten,  on  the  grounds  that  we  do  not  normally  compare  our 
friends  in  this  quantitative  manner,  which  is  doubtless 
true.  A  more  serious  criticism  may  be  leveled  at  the  scoring 
procedure,  which  seems  to  assume  equal  units  of  difference 
in  the  choice  or  ranking  of  friends  from  one  to  ten.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  real  defect.  Many  boys  have  two  or  three 
friends  whom  they  like  almost  equally,  and  they  are  rela- 
tively indifferent  toward  the  rest  of  their  associates. 

The  concept  of  unrequited  friendship  was  stumbled 
upon  almost  accidentally.  As  the  information  from  the 
friendship  record  was  being  tabulated,  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  striking  fact.  A  boy  (let  us  call  him  X) 
had  rated  another,  Y,  as  his  best  friend.  When  Y's  friend- 
ship list  was  scrutinized,  the  name  of  X  did  not  appear 
at  all!  This  discrepancy  between  the  attitudes  of  two  boys 
toward  each  other  aroused  considerable  curiosity,  espe- 
cially when  further  inspection  of  the  friendship  tests 
showed  that  similar  divergencies  occurred  frequently.  We 
were  very  eager  to  know  more  about  the  extent  of  this 
particular  occurrence  and  its  effects,  especially  upon  the 
boy  whose  friendship  was  apparently  unrequited.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  first  step  in  studying  the  problem,  a 
measure  of  unrequited  friendship  was  established. 

The  unrequited  friendship  score  therefore  is  a  measure 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  friendships  or  status  a  boy 
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would  like  to  have  among  the  members  of  a  particular 
group,  as  indicated  by  his  choice  of  friends,  and  the  status 
or  acceptability  he  really  does  have  as  expressed  in  their 
choice  of  him.  The  scoring  procedure  is  implicit  in  the 
concept  of  unrequited  friendship.  A  numerical  value  is 
assigned  corresponding  to  the  gap  in  the  mutual  rankings. 
If  A,  for  example,  places  B  at  the  top  of  his  list,  and  B 
rates  A  fifth  in  return,  the  discrepancy  is  represented  by  a 
score  value  for  A  of  —4,  the  gap  between  first  and  fifth 
choices. 

A  sample  tabulation  of  unrequited  friendship  scores  for 
three  members  of  a  boys'  club  will  illustrate  one  case  in 
which  the  discrepancy  is  positive,  one  case  in  which  it  is 
negative,  and  one  case  where  there  is  practically  no  dis- 
crepancy. 

SAMPLE  COMPUTATIONS  OF  UNREQUITED  FRIENDSHIP  SCORES 


[.  Bill  H. 


2.  Bill  G. 


-36 


3.  Ed.  B. 


+25 


The  meaning  of  the  figures  will  be  clearer  with  a  brief 
explanation.  If  we  take  Bill  H.,  we  notice  that  he  does  not 
include  Bill  G.  in  his  list  at  all,  but  Bill  G.  ranks  Bill  H. 
sixth  in  his  list.  Arbitrarily  assigning  eleventh  place  to  a 
name  not  included  on  a  list,  we  get  a  discrepancy  value  of 
-f- 5.  Bill  H.  ranks  Ed.  B.  fifth  and  is  ranked  fourth  in 
return,  which  yields  a  discrepancy  score  of  +1.  The  final 
score  of  unrequited  friendship  for  Bill  H.  is  negligible 
(-1).  The  case  of  Bill  G.  is  conspicuous.  All  of  the  boys 
he  chooses  as  friends,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whom  he 
ranks  eighth,  are  members  of  this  club.  But  only  five  of 
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the  nine  give  him  a  place  in  their  list  of  ten  friends,  and 
the  highest  ranking  he  receives  is  sixth!  Surely  this  kind 
of  a  situation  merits  study  from  the  standpoint  of  cause, 
consequences,  and,  if  possible,  cure.  In  contrast,  only  four 
of  Ed  B.'s  friends  happen  to  be  in  this  club,  but  many  of 
the  boys  include  him  in  their  choice  of  friends.  His 
status,  therefore,  as  represented  by  a  score  of  +25,  is  higher 
than  he  needs  as  judged  by  his  own  friendship  choices.1 
Figure  13  illustrates  graphically  this  comparison  of  the 
three  boys  in  unrequited  friendship. 


BILLM. 


BILL  C. 


CD  B. 


FIGURE  13 

COMPARISON  OF  THREE  BOYS  IN  UNREQUITED  FRIENDSHIP 

This  has  been  a  lengthy  introduction  to  the  technique 
for  appraising  the  individual's  status  in  group  relation- 
ships. It  has  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  con- 
cepts of  friendship,  acceptability,  and  unrequited  friend- 
ship will  be  more  meaningful  after  such  a  careful  account 
of  how  the  scores  were  computed.  The  reader's  desire  to 
learn  what  was  discovered  by  the  application  of  this  pro- 
cedure will  no  longer  be  denied. 

THE  FINDINGS  ON  ACCEPTABILITY  AND  UNREQUITED 

FRIENDSHIP 
It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  know  what  particular 

1The  term  unrequited  friendship  hardly  seems  appropriate  for  cases 
with  positive  scores.  Perhaps  reciprocal  friendships  would  be  more  ade- 
quate as  the  inclusive  concept  for  all  kinds  of  cases. 
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individuals  and  what  proportion  of  boys  in  normal  social 
relationships  actually  have  a  status  or  acceptability  among 
their  associates  below  the  minimum  essential  for  whole- 
some personality  and  social  adjustment.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  two  conditions  are  requisite:  first,  a  technique 
is  necessary  for  establishing  accurately  the  acceptability  or 
status  of  the  individual  among  his  associates;  second,  and 
more  difficult  to  meet,  is  knowledge  of  the  crucial  point, 
if  such  exists,  below  which  an  individual's  lack  of  status 
is  likely  to  be  serious.  Obviously,  the  individual  differ- 
ences here  would  be  great— so  varied  perhaps  that  no  gen- 
eralization will  ever  be  possible.  The  admiration  and  loy- 
alty of  a  single  friend  may  go  a  long  way  toward  satisfying 
one  person  and  helping  him  to  maintain  his  social  integ- 
rity. Another  individual  may  be  seriously  concerned  or 
affected  if  he  doesn't  "stand  in  with  the  crowd."  One  of 
the  problems  that  presses  for  solution  is  this  question  of 
what  degree  of  acceptability  seems  to  be  most  desirable 
for  wholesome  personality.  Is  one  or  two  close  friends 
in  a  group  as  adequate  as  an  acceptability  status  with 
many?  Evidence  to  be  reviewed  later  in  this  chapter  sug- 
gests that  acceptability  or  friendship  with  a  single  member 
of  the  group  is  not  adequate.  At  least,  boys  with  a  wider 
acceptability  in  the  group  appear  to  be  much  better 
adjusted  socially.2 

In  the  absence  of  more  precise  knowledge  of  what  may 
constitute  the  minimum  of  social  acceptability  for  whole- 
some personality  development,  the  only  procedure  left  is 
to  observe  the  number  and  percentage  of  cases  in  which 
the  acceptability  score  falls  below  an  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined point.  We  shall  select  a  score  of  ten  as  this  arbi- 
trarily selected  minimum.  If  we  recall  the  method  of 
deriving  the  acceptability  score  as  described  on  page  117, 
we  can  readily  translate  this  score  into  more  con- 

8  Chapter  X  will  present  facts  showing  the  relationship  between  accept- 
ability in  the  group  and  such  items  as  "participation  in  group  activities" 
and  "persistence  of  membership  in  the  group." 
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crete  meaning.  A  boy  who  has  less  than  a  score  of  ten  is 
not  ranked  as  best  friend  by  a  single  boy.  He  may  have 
been  rated  as  a  second  choice  if  his  score  is  nine,  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  means  that  he  has  been  ranked 
very  low,  below  the  first  half  dozen  friends,  by  two  or  three 
boys.  From  a  preconceived  point  of  view,  this  may  well 
be  considered  serious.  If  the  acceptability  score  is  based 
on  the  choices  of  boys  whom  the  individual  recognizes  as 
his  associates  and  desires  as  his  friends,  a  score  as  low  as 
this  means  that  he  actually  has  few,  if  any,  friends. 

We  have  secured  data  on  the  acceptability  scores  of  a 
large  number  of  boys,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  major 

TABLE  X 
ACCEPTABILITY  SCORES  FOR  746  BOYS 

ACCEPTABILITY  SCORES  NUMBER  OF        PER  CENT  OF 

.BOYS  BOYS 


7O  —  70  . 

7 

I 

60  —  60  . 

2O 

•7 

CQ  —  CQ. 

4.7 

I 

4.O  —  4-0 

73 

IO 

7Q  ^Q   . 

QC, 

V4 

2O  —  20  . 

106 

14. 

IO  —  10  .  . 

14.4. 

10 

o  —  o.  . 

2C4. 

34. 

investigation.  These  facts,  altogether,  represent  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  in  sixty  different  groups, 
including  twenty-one  summer-camp  groups.  The  distribu- 
tion of  scores  for  those  cases  is  shown  in  Table  X.  It  will 
be  observed  that  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the 
boys,  or  34  per  cent,  the  scores  are  below  ten.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  boys  had 
acceptability  scores  below  five.  These  low  scores  may  not 
represent  the  status  that  the  boys  have  among  their  friends. 
They  do  represent  the  status  that  they  have  in  the  particu- 
lar groups  or  clubs  of  which  the  boys  are  members  and 
from  which  the  information  was  secured.  Other  facts  that 
follow  will  help  us  to  discern  the  extent  to  which  boys 
have  status  among  those  whom  they  consider  their  friends. 
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Another  way  of  indicating  the  number  and  percentage 
of  boys  who  have  different  degrees  of  group  acceptability 
is  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  choices  of  boys  by  other 
members  of  the  group.  This  information  for  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  boys  in  a  summer  camp  is  provided  in  Table 
XI.  In  interpreting  these  facts,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that:  the  boys  voted  only  for  their  tent  or  cabin  mates; 
the  vote  was  taken  after  two  months  had  been  spent  to- 
gether; there  were  six  boys  in  most  of  the  twenty-one 
groups.  Probably  the  most  significant  result  is  that  twenty- 
nine,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were  not  listed  as  first  or 
second  choice  by  their  tent  mates.  Fourteen  per  cent  were 

TABLE  XI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FRIENDSHIP  CHOICES  FOR  118  BOYS  IN  A 
SUMMER  CAMP 

NUMBER        PER  CENT 

Groups 21 

Boys 1 18 

Boys  receiving  no  first  choices 54  46 

Boys  receiving  no  first  or  second  choices.  . 29  25 

Boys  receiving  all  last,  or  next  to  last,  choices. ...  16  14 

Boys  receiving  all  first  or  second  choices 20  17 

Boys  receiving  all  first  choices 2  2 

placed  either  last,  or  next  to  last,  by  all  of  the  boys  in  the 
group.  In  nearly  every  group  one  boy  was  rated  either 
first  or  second  by  all  of  the  other  members,  but  only  two 
boys  in  the  twenty-one  groups  were  unanimously  the 
favorites. 

We  have  previously  asserted  that  the  acceptability  scores 
are  based  on  the  status  of  a  boy  in  a  particular  group. 
They  reflect  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  the  group  as 
well  as  the  actual  status  of  the  boy  in  the  group.  A  church- 
school  class,  a  Scout  troop,  or  a  Y.M.C.A.  "gym"  class 
may  be  composed  of  boys  who  are  not  friends  or  associates 
to  any  marked  extent.  Their  contacts  with  one  another 
outside  of  this  particular  group  are  infrequent  or  com- 
pletely lacking,  their  experiences  together  in  the  group 
very  few.  The  real  friends  of  the  boys  may  not  belong 
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to  this  particular  group.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
acceptability  of  the  boy  in  the  group  is  not  an  important 
matter.  It  probably  is,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  signify 
his  status  among  those  for  whose  friendship  he  cares  the 
most. 

For  this  reason,  the  unrequited  friendship  scores  should 
be  the  most  reliable  index  to  the  acceptability  status  of 
boys  among  those  whom  they  identify  as  their  friends  and 
companions.  The  scores,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  based 
on  reciprocal  ratings.  The  distribution  of  unrequited 
friendship  scores  for  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  boys  is 
shown  in  Table  XII.  Again,  it  is  impossible  to  state  at 

TABLE  XII 
UNREQUITED  FRIENDSHIP  SCORES  FOR  628  BOYS 

UNREQUITED  FRIENDSHIP  SCORES  NUBQYS  °F        PERBoYsT  °F 


30 

-  39  

9 

i 

20 

-  *9  

IS 

2 

IO 

-  19  

52 

8 

0 

-   9  

201 

32 

-10 

—  i  

162 

26 

-2O 

—  II  , 

IOS 

17 

-30 

21  

57 

9 

-40 

--3I  

21 

3 

-So 

-  -41  

5 

i 

-60 

--si  

i 

what  point  the  gap  between  the  status  desired  and  the 
status  achieved  by  the  individual  is  significant.  A  negative 
score  of  twenty  or  more  certainly  represents  a  substantial 
displacement  between  status  sought  and  status  possessed. 
Concretely,  a  score  of  —20  might  mean  that  the  four  boys 
rated  as  best  friends  by  an  individual  might  rate  him  in 
turn  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  places.  Scores 
running  over  —30  signify  an  even  larger  gap  between  the 
mutual  ratings  of  an  individual  and  the  other  boys.  Eighty- 
four,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  cases  have  a  discrepancy  score 
ranging  from  —21  to  —60.  A  remarkably  small  number  of 
boys  have  a  positive  score  signifying  any  great  balance  of 
status  above  that  merited  by  their  own  choice  of  friends. 
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THE  HUMAN  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THESE  FINDINGS 

The  sheer  human  seriousness  of  such  facts  as  these  is 
not  easy  to  weigh.  They  may  be  more  profound  in  their 
implications  than  can  be  readily  grasped  when  viewed  in 
the  coldness  of  mere  numbers.  If  we  could  see  through 
this  parade  of  statistics  to  the  living  persons  they  anony- 
mously represent,  we  might  transform  the  abstractions  of 
figures  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  actual  adolescent  boys. 
Many  of  them  we  would  find  in  virtual  social  isolation, 
impoverished  in  personality  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance 
of  potential  friends.  Their  deep  and  eager  longing  for 
the  comradeship  of  understanding  friends  denied,  they  feel 
the  dejection  and  loneliness  of  those  who  are  in  the  social 
group  but  not  of  it.  Others,  how  many  we  cannot  accu- 
rately tell,  feel  the  sting  of  being  ridiculed,  unwanted,  arid 
unliked  by  those  for  whose  opinion  and  approval  and 
friendship  they  care  the  most.  With  shriveled  ego  and 
punctured  sense  of  self-esteem  they  seek  by  devious  ways 
to  convince  themselves  that  they  possess  a  worth  and  a 
social  status  that  their  world  of  associates,  cruelly  and  un- 
remittingly, daily  denies. 

The  three  sets  of  findings  that  have  been  reviewed  unite 
in  yielding  three  major  conclusions.  First,  they  testify 
that  relatively  few  boys  in  ordinary  group  situations  are 
unanimously  popular  or  acceptable.  The  friendship  pref- 
erences of  all  the  members  of  a  group  do  not  converge  on 
a  single  boy,  but  are  distributed  among  a  few  at  least. 
The  second  conclusion  follows  in  part  from  the  first.  A 
substantial  number,  probably  a  majority,  of  the  boys  enjoy 
a  moderate  degree  of  acceptability  or  popularity  among 
their  associates.  The  final  conclusion  is  that  a  minority, 
but  a  highly  significant  group  of  perhaps  15  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  boys,  possesses  an  acceptability  status  that  we  have 
arbitrarily  judged  to  be  below  the  minimum  needs  for 
wholesome  and  satisfying  personality. 

The  last  conclusion  leads  us  directly  to  the  question  of 
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what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  about  these  cases  of  unac- 
ceptable boys.  Have  we  enough  knowledge,  insight,  and 
skill  to  manipulate  persons  and  social  situations  so  that  the 
unattractive  boy  may  become  actually  liked  and  accepted 
by  his  associates?  The  answer  must  wait  upon  our  success 
in  fathoming  the  why  of  popularity  and  its  absence  and 
upon  whether  the  why  (when  it  is  known  and  understood) 
will  yield  to  human  direction  or  is  something  fixed  and 
inexorable.  So  we  move  with  eagerness  to  the  next  chap- 
ter, which  will  disclose  the  results  of  our  search  for  the 
factors  that  condition  the  acceptability  of  the  adolescent 
among  his  boy  associates. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  ADOLESCENT  SEEKS  STATUS:  II 

THE  FINDINGS  of  research  verify  our  own  observation  of 
the  wide  range  in  the  attitudes  that  adolescent  boys 
elicit  from  their  schoolmates  and  potential  associates.  A 
boy  may  be  definitely  disliked  and  rejected  by  most  of  his 
peers,  or  he  may  be  widely  accepted,  attractive,  and  popu- 
lar. Or,  he  may  fall  in  between  these  two  extremes— 
in  the  position  where  his  associates  are  relatively  inatten- 
tive and  indifferent  to  him.  What  makes  the  difference? 
What  is  it  that  determines  the  position  in  this  imaginary 
scale  of  attitudes,  from  antagonism  to  attraction,  that  a 
particular  boy  may  occupy  in  the  response  of  his  associates 
toward  him?  To  answering  this  question  the  search 
reported  in  this  chapter  was  devoted. 

Theoretically,  any  one  or  more  of  numerous  reasons 
may  account  for  the  degree  of  popularity  or  social  status 
that  an  adolescent  possesses.  Conceivably,  also,  there  may 
be  no  general  reasons  or  factors  that  govern  all  situations. 
The  things  that  determine  the  individual's  status  among 
his  associates  may,  and  probably  do,  differ  greatly  with 
groups.  They  may  vary  with  the  age  of  boys  and  with 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  particular  groups.  We  should 
expect  that  the  requisites  for  acceptability  or  popularity  in 
a  gang  of  delinquent  boys  might  differ  from  those  in  a 
Hi-Y  club.  But,  perhaps  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as 
we  might  assume. 

Our  task  was  to  try  to  discover  some  of  the  elements 
that  seem  to  affect  the  acceptability  of  the  common  run  of 
boys  in  their  everyday  group  relationships.  Since  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  exploratory  research  on  the  problem 
to  limit  definitely  the  field  of  inquiry  to  a  few  factors  of 
suspected  importance,  our  list  of  items  to  be  investigated 
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is  broad  and  inclusive.  This  approach  is  more  like  firing  a 
shotgun  at  a  flock  of  ducks  in  the  hope  that  some  hits  may 
be  registered  than  it  is  like  shooting  a  well-aimed  rifle  at  a 
deer.  In  all  probability  many  of  the  items  investigated 
can  be  quickly  eliminated  as  irrelevant  or  inconsequential; 
others  may  call  for  further  investigation;  and  some,  per- 
chance, may  come  through  the  inquiry  labeled  as  causal  or 
contributing  elements  in  the  individual's  social  accept- 
ability. 

Many  possibilities  for  investigation  immediately  suggest 
themselves.  Perhaps  a  boy  is  at  an  advantage  among  his 
associates  if  he  is  superior  to  them  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  respects:  chronological  age;  mental  ability; 
physical  growth,  or  strength,  or  appearance;  socio- 
economic  status;  or  athletic  ability.  Conversely,  a  boy  may 
be  handicapped  in  achieving  status  among  his  associates 
because  he  is  inferior  to  them  in  one  or  more  of  these  char- 
acteristics. Or,  it  may  be  that  such  things  as  athletic 
achievement,  mental  brightness,  and  the  others  are  inci- 
dental and  secondary,  while  the  actual  determining  ele- 
ments are  in  the  realm  of  attitudes,  disposition,  conduct,  or 
similar  phases  of  personality.  The  data  secured  in  this 
study  covered  this  wide  sweep. 

WHAT  THE  CORRELATIONS  REVEALED 

The  first  evidence  to  come  before  us  is  the  correlations 
showing  the  degree  to  which  fifteen  factors  are  associated 
with  the  acceptability  and  unrequited  friendship  scores. 
Before  inspecting  the  results,  we  need  to  explain  why 
acceptability  scores  are  available  for  only  forty-seven  boys. 
The  main  reason  is  that  the  majority  of  the  two  hundred 
boys  did  not  have  in  the  groups  included  in  the  study  a 
sufficient  number  of  friends  for  the  acceptability  scores  to 
mean  very  much.  We  assumed  that  if  a  great  majority  of 
the  friends  of  a  boy  were  not  members  of  the  same  group 
from  which  our  information  was  secured,  his  status  in  the 
group  would  not  be  important  for  our  present  purpose. 
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No  acceptability  scores  were  used,  therefore,  unless  a  boy 
had  a  minimum  friendship  score  of  ten.  The  criteria  for 
including  the  unrequited  friendship  scores  were  similar 
but  more  exacting,  since  mutual  ratings  only  were  utilized 
in  compiling  the  score. 

The  first  thing  to  catch  our  eye  in  Table  XIII  is  the 
correlation  of  .55  between  acceptability  and  unrequited 
friendship.  This  indicates  a  definite  association  between 
these  two  measures  of  status,  as  we  should  expect.  Since  the 

TABLE  XIII 

ASSOCIATION  OF  VARIOUS  FACTORS  WITH  BOY'S  STATUS  AMONG 
ASSOCIATES  AS  REVEALED  BY  CORRELATIONS 


FACTOR 

CORRELATION  WITH 
ACCEPTABILITY  SCORES 
FOR  FORTY-SEVEN 
BOYS 

CORRELATION  WITH 
UNREQUITED  FRIEND- 
SHIP  SCORES  FOR 
THIRTY-TWO  BOYS 

Acceptability      . 

.cc 

Superiority        .        

.18 

.4? 

Self-Criticism  

-.  I? 

-.24 

Inferiority  

—  .21 

Criticism  of  Others  

-.12 

Social  Insight  

.16 

.07 

Feeling  of  Difference 

.OQ 

Chronological  Age 

.00 

,-JI 

Socio-Economic  Status 

-   O7 

.31 

Height    . 

.oc 

.26 

Weight    ... 

-.OI 

Physical  Strength  

-.04. 

•  33 

Motor  Ability  

.17 

Religious  Thinking  

.16 

Moral  Knowledge  

.  i  -a 

.21 

unrequited  friendship  scores  reveal  the  gap  between  the 
status  or  friendship  desired  and  that  possessed,  they  ought 
to  be  more  meaningful  and  dependable  than  the  accepta- 
bility scores.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  somewhat 
higher  correlations  of  several  of  the  factors  with  un- 
requited friendship  than  with  acceptability. 

The  correlations  of  the  acceptability  and  the  unrequited 
friendship  scores  with  the  attitudes  of  superiority,  inferior- 
ity, and  self-criticism  indicate  some  tendency  for  the  status 
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of  the  boy  to  be  associated  positively  with  the  strength  of 
his  attitude  of  superiority,  and  a  slight  tendency,  possibly, 
for  it  to  be  inversely  associated  with  self-criticism  and 
inferiority.  The  dilemma  presented  in  the  interpretation 
of  these  findings  is  whether  these  attitudes  are  the  results 
of,  or  reasons  for,  the  acceptability  status  with  which  they 
are  associated. 

So  we  turn  to  some  factors  that  cannot  be  influenced 
by  the  acceptability  status  of  the  boy.  Certainly,  chrono- 
logical age,  socio-economic  status,  height,  weight,  and 
physical  strength,  if  related  at  all  to  the  acceptability  of 
the  boy,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  its  results  or  conse- 
quences. The  correlations  are  not  high  between  unre- 
quited friendship  and  these  measures,  but  the  possibility 
of  association  with  all  of  them  except  weight  is  suggested. 
Translated  into  concrete  meaning,  these  facts  suggest  that 
boys  tend  slightly  to  be  more  acceptable  if  superior  to  their 
associates  in  chronological  age,  socio-economic  status, 
physical  growth,  and  strength.1  None  of  the  correlations, 
however,  are  large  enough  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  hot 
on  the  trail  of  the  determining  influences  of  popularity. 
The  results  of  the  study  of  the  acceptability  of  boys  in  a 
summer  camp  may  be  more  valuable  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  boys  for  whom  the  data  are  available. 

THE  ACCEPTABILITY  OF  BOYS  IN  A  SUMMER  CAMP 

The  acceptability  scores  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
boys  in  a  summer  camp  were  secured  in  the  fashion 
described  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  choices  of  the  boys 
were  limited  to  the  members  of  their  own  groups.  The 
acceptability  scores  are  virtually  reciprocal  friendship 
scores,  since  each  boy  rated  every  other  boy  in  the  group. 
The  factors  affecting  popularity  within  a  group  in  the 
summer  camp  may  be  different  from  those  that  are  effec- 

1  Since  standard  scores  rather  than  raw  scores  were  used  for  these  meas- 
ures, they  represent  the  individual's  standing  in  each  item  in  relation  to 
the  other  members  of  the  group. 
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tive  in  the  city.  If  anything,  we  should  expect  the  choices 
to  be  more  rigorous  and  discriminating  because  of  the 
intense  experience  of  living  together  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  for  two  months.  The  tent  or  cabin  group  in  the  camp 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  family  group,  the  school  group, 
and  the  play  group  all  put  together. 

The  correlations  of  eight  measures  with  the  acceptability 
scores  are  displayed  in  Table  XIV.  Standard  scores  are 
used,  so  that  the  boy  is  being  compared  on  each  item  with 
others  in  his  own  group.  The  findings  are  of  major  interest 
and  consequence. 

TABLE  XIV 

ASSOCIATION  OF  VARIOUS  FACTORS  WITH  THE  ACCEPTABILITY  or  118 
BOYS  IN  A  SUMMER  CAMP  AS  REVEALED  BY  CORRELATIONS 

CORRELATION 

WITH 

FACTOR  ACCEPTABILITY 

SCORES 

Counselor's  Rating  of  Boys'  Acceptability .57 

Behavior  Adjustment .58 

Mental  Age .23 

Proficiency  in  Camp  Skills .21 

Chronological  Age .20 

I.Q 19 

Appearance .08 

Number  Years  at  Camp .05 


One  of  the  five  questions  for  which  we  sought  an 
answer  was  whether  the  adult  leader  or  teacher  is  able  to 
judge  with  accuracy  the  degree  of  a  boy's  acceptance 
among  his  associates.  A  partial  answer  to  this  question  is 
now  given  in  the  correlation  of  .57  between  the  group 
counselor's  rating  of  the  boy's  acceptability  and  his  actual 
acceptability.  The  agreement  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but 
it  is  fairly  substantial.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the 
counselor's  judgment  is  trustworthy,  but  the  exceptions 
are  sufficient  (10  per  cent  of  the  cases,  roughly)  to  indicate 
that  a  boy  may  be  either  better  or  more  poorly  adjusted 
in  his  group  relationships  than  can  be  discerned  by  an 
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adult  who  has  lived  with  him  intimately  for  two  months. 
An  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  the  counselor's  judg- 
ment deviated  most  widely  from  the  actual  situation  shows 
that  in  most  of  them  the  status  of  the  boys  is  lower  than 
the  counselor  realized.  Newsletter  has  developed  the  term 
"spurious"  acceptability  to  describe  cases  that  are  below 
the  counselor's  estimate,  and  the  term  "concealed"  accept- 
ability to  apply  to  the  cases  in  which  actual  status  exceeds 
the  estimate  of  the  counselor.  In  this  study  there  were 
twelve  cases  of  "spurious"  acceptability  and  only  four  of 
"concealed"  acceptability.  This  tendency  of  the  counselor 
to  be  optimistic  in  his  estimate  of  the  acceptability  of  the 
boys  in  his  group  probably  reflects  his  deep  desire  to  have 
each  boy  get  along  well  with  the  others. 

None  of  such  characteristics  as  chronological  age,  mental 
age,  I.  Q.,  camp  skills,  appearance,  or  number  of  years  in 
camp  seem  to  make  any  substantial  difference  generally  in 
the  acceptability  status  of  the  boy.  The  appearance  score 
was  merely  a  rating,  by  the  counselor,  of  the  general  im- 
pression that  the  boy's  physical-personal  appearance  made 
upon  others.  We  might  expect  that  proficiency  in  the 
major  activities  of  the  camp  would  be  influential  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  the  boy's  popularity  in  the  group, 
but  evidently  it  is  not  very  important.  The  boys  who  had 
been  in  camp  for  several  years  were  no  more  likely  to  be 
popular  than  new  campers.  We  should  not  rule  out  com- 
pletely, however,  as  possible  influences,  chronological  age, 
proficiency  in  camp  skills,  and  intelligence. 

The  most  illuminating  of  the  correlations  is  that 
between  the  behavior  adjustment  scores  of  the  boys  and 
the  acceptability  scores  (.58).  It  strongly  suggests  that  the 
social  attitudes  and  conduct  of  the  boy  are  much  more 
influential  in  determining  his  status  or  degree  of  accept- 
ability among  the  members  of  his  group  than  are  his  age, 
mental  ability,  proficiency  in  skills,  physical  appearance, 
or  any  of  the  elements  included  in  the  study  of  both  the 
camp  and  the  community  cases. 
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COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  MOST  AND  LEAST  POPULAR 

BOYS 

In  the  hope  of  verifying  further  the  conclusions  sug- 
gested by  the  correlations,  and  of  picking  up  new  clues 
that  might  be  obscured  by  the  use  of  the  correlation  tech- 
nique alone,  we  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  most  and 
the  least  popular  boys  in  the  summer  camp.  From  the 
total  number,  the  thirty  boys  with  the  highest  acceptability 
scores  and  the  thirty  boys  with  the  lowest  scores  were 

TABLE  XV 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  MOST  AND  THE  LEAST  POPULAR  BOYS 
ON  EIGHT  FACTORS 


FACTOR 

DIFFERENCE  IN 
AVERAGE  SCORE  OF 
MOST  ACCEPTABLE 
AND  LEAST 
ACCEPTABLE  BOYS 

CHANCES  IN  100 
THAT  DIFFERENCE 
Is  DEPENDABLE 

Behavior  Adjustment 

10.4. 

IOO 

Proficiency  in  Camp  Skills 

2.  C 

99 

Mental  Age  in  Months            

1C.  3 

98 

Intelligence  Quotient  

6.  "l 

97 

Chronological  Age  in  Months  .... 

4.4 

78 

Number  of  Years  at  Camp  

4.6 

64 

Height  in  Inches  

.14 

54 

Weight  in  Pounds  

.05 

50 

selected  for  this  purpose.  The  results  of  this  comparison, 
which  are  displayed  in  Table  XV,  support  the  findings 
yielded  by  the  correlation  procedure,  but  they  also  intro- 
duce some  impressive  considerations  that  apply  in  partic- 
ular to  the  extreme  cases  on  the  acceptability  scale. 

The  pertinence  of  the  boy's  behavior  as  a  determining 
factor  in  his  acceptability  among  his  associates  is  again 
confirmed.  Relevant  findings  reviewed  in  Chapter  III 
should  be  inserted  here  to  add  the  weight  of  consistency 
to  this  confirmation.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  boys  who 
are  well  adjusted  in  behavior  have  a  markedly  higher 
acceptability  score  than  the  poorly  adjusted  boys.  The 
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boys  of  superior  physical  development  are  also  more 
acceptable  than  the  boys  of  inferior  physical  growth,  which 
suggests  another  contributing  factor  in  acceptability. 

The  chances  are  great  that  the  most  acceptable  boys  are 
superior  to  the  least  acceptable  in  both  their  mental 
ability  and  their  competence  in  the  chief  camp  activities. 
The  possibility  that  chronological  age  makes  a  difference 
is  not  large.  The  unacceptable  boys  have  been  at  camp 
half  a  year  less,  on  the  average,  than  the  best-liked  boys, 
but  this  is  not  a  distinguishing  feature  of  any  importance. 

The  noteworthy  conclusion  that  emerges  from  these  facts 
is  that,  of  all  the  elements  included  in  our  analysis,  the 
type  of  conduct  manifested  by  the  boy  is  the  most  decisive 
one  in  determining  how  well  he  is  liked  by  the  other  boys 
in  his  group.  But  meaningful  as  this  discovery  is,  it  does 
not  quite  satisfy  us:  all  it  tells  us  is  that  in  the  area  of 
attitudes  and  conduct  are  factors  of  genuine  consequence 
for  the  acceptability  status  of  boys.  It  does  inform  us  that 
the  boys  who  have  the  most  wholesome  and  socially  desir- 
able behavior,  in  general,  as  judged  from  an  adult  point 
of  view,  are  more  acceptable  with  their  associates  than 
those  whose  conduct  is  not  so  well  adjusted.  But  there 
are  thirty-three  items  of  behavior  on  the  rating  scale  on 
which  the  behavior  adjustment  score  is  based.  Are  all  of 
these  items  of  equal  importance?  Or,  is  it  possible  to 
identify  some  that  are  much  more  influential  than  others 
in  contributing  to  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  the 
boy?  Our  curiosity  will  not  be  satisfied  without  some 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  if  they  are  answerable 
from  the  available  facts.  Luckily,  they  are. 

KINDS  OF  CONDUCT  THAT  INFLUENCE  ACCEPTABILITY 

The  marked  importance  of  behavior  as  an  apparent 
determinant  of  the  status  or  acceptability  of  the  boy  in  his 
group  demands  that  we  inspect  the  thirty-three  items  of 
conduct  on  the  behavior  rating  scale  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, their  relative  importance.  We  assume  that  the  items 
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would  vary  greatly  in  their  effect  upon  the  popularity 
status  of  the  boy.  We  would  be  surprised,  surely,  to  find 
that  such  forms  of  behavior  as  observing  good  etiquette  or 
being  neat  and  careful  of  belongings  would  in  themselves 
be  matters  of  great  weight  in  the  estimate  of  the  adoles- 
cents. 

TABLE  XVI 

COMPARISON  or  ACCEPTABILITY  OF  BOYS  WITH  DIFFERENT 
FREQUENCY  RATING  ON  FOURTEEN  KINDS  OF  BEHAVIOR 

AVERAGE  ACCEPTABILITY 

SCORE  RANK 


KIND  OF  BEHAVIOR  of  Boys   of  Boys  AMONG 

Rating     Rating     Differ-      T  33 


Occa- 
sionally 

Fre- 
quently 

ence 

ITEMS 

I.  Co-operates  and  helps  willingly  

28 

56 

28 

2 

2.  Is  courteous  and  considerate  of  others. 

23 

48 

25 

3 

3.  Assumes  leadership  in  group  

24 

46 

22 

4 

4.  Is  truthful  and  "above  board"  in  con- 

duct   

33 

52 

19 

7-5 

5.  Controls  temper  in  annoying  situations 
6.  Is  unselfish  with  food  and  belongings. 

30 
30 

49 
48 

19 

18 

7-S 

10 

7.  Displays  resourcefulness  and  initiative 

37 

53 

16 

12 

8.  Carries  out  accepted  responsibilities.  . 

33 

48 

IS 

13-  S 

9.  Observes  rules  and  regulations  

33 

48 

IS 

13.5 

10.  Contributes     well-considered     sugges- 

tions to  the  thinking  of  group  

34 

48 

H 

IS 

II.  Observes  good  etiquette  

33 

46 

13 

17.5 

12.  Participates  in  chosen  activities  with 

enthusiasm  

34 

47 

13 

17.5 

13.  Is  neat  and  careful  of  belongings  

37 

46 

9 

24 

14.  Practises  musical  appreciation  

44 

42 

-2 

30.5 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  thirty-three  items  can 
be  presented  most  conveniently  and  intelligibly  in  two 
tables— one  for  the  positive,  or  wholesome,  types  of  con- 
duct and  another  for  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  are  con- 
sidered negative,  or  undesirable.  Before  the  meaning  of 
the  facts  displayed  in  Tables  XVI  and  XVII  can  be 
quickly  grasped,  an  explanation  of  the  column  headings 
and  the  figures  will  need  to  be  made.  This  can  be  simply 
done  by  using  the  first  item  in  Table  XVI  for  illustrative 
purposes.  The  average  acceptability  score  was  twenty- 
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eight  for  all  of  the  boys  who  had  a  frequency  rating  of 
Occasionally  on  the  item  Co-operates  and  helps  willingly.2 

TABLE  XVII 

COMPARISON  OF  ACCEPTABILITY  OF    BOYS  WITH   DIFFERENT  FREQUENCY 
RATING  ON  NINETEEN  KINDS  OF  BEHAVIOR 


AVERAGE  ACCEPTABILITY 
SCORE 

RANK 
AMONG 

T  33 

ITEMS 

KIND  OF  BEHAVIOR 

of  Boys 
Rating 
Rarely 
or  Never 

of  Boys 
Rating 
Fairly 
Often 

Differ- 
ence 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 
n. 

12. 

13- 
14. 

IS- 

16. 

17- 

18. 
19. 

Shows  off,  bluffs,  boasts,  seeks  lime- 
light   

52 

49 

50 
48 

4,6 
46 

45 

48 

43 
46 
46 

42 

4< 

46 

42 
42 
42 

43 
42 

23 
29 

30 
30 

28 

33 
32 

36 

32 
36 
36 
33 
4i 
4i 

37 
37 

40 
43 
43 

29 

20 
20 

18 

18 
13 

13 

12 

II 
10 

10 

7 

5 
5 

5 
5 

2 
0 
-I 

I 
5-5 
5-5 

10 
IO 

17.5 
17.5 

20 

21 
22.5 
22.5 
25 
27-5 
27-5 

27-S 
27.S 
30.5 

33 
32 

Bullies,    is    quarrelsome,    arouses    an- 
tagonism in  others  

Thinks  he  is  "picked  on,"  misunder- 
stood   

Carries  grudges,  is  resentful  

Uses  excuses,   alibis,   escape   mechan- 
isms.   . 

Domineers,  acts  superior  

Fidgets,   twitches,    bites   nails,   shows 
nervousness 

Over-dependent,   turns   to   others   for 
help  in  things  he  should  do  or  de- 
cide for  himself.  . 

Is    timid,    withdraws,    prefers    to    be 
alone  

Is  stubborn,  sullen,  sulky  

Is  easily  hurt,  oversensitive  

Uses  profanity  

Is  unhappy,  depressed,  dissatisfied.  .  . 
"Grouches,"  finds  fault  with  others.  . 
Disturbs     group     meetings,     "rough- 
houses,"  etc 

Displays   obscenity   in   talk,   reading, 
etc  

Blushes  easily,   appears   embarrassed, 
is  bashful  .    . 

Is  imaginative  and  dreamy   . 

Fears  dark,  water,  being  alone  

The  boys  who  were  rated  Frequently  on  the  same  item 
had  an  average  acceptability  score  of  fifty-six.  This  differ- 
ence of  twenty-eight  is  next  to  the  highest  for  all  the  items 

*In  order  to  avoid  fractions,  the  actual  acceptability  scores  have  been 
translated  into  whole  numbers,  but  the  relation  between  scores  has  been 
accurately  maintained. 
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on  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  list  as  indicated  in 
the  last  column. 

The  accompanying  tables  are  highly  enlightening  in  our 
endeavor  to  separate  the  influential  from  the  insignificant 
elements  in  determining  the  boy's  acceptability  in  his 
group.  Although  we  have  not  attempted  to  establish  statis- 
tically the  exact  point  at  which  the  differences  between  the 
acceptability  scores  are  too  small  to  be  important,  we  can 
distinguish  with  reasonable  assurance  between  the  kinds 
of  conduct  that  are  most  and  those  that  are  least  conse- 
quential. 

The  five  kinds  of  wholesome  behavior  that  apparently 
make  the  greatest  difference  in  the  popularity  of  the  boy 
are:  Co-operates  and  helps  willingly;  Is  courteous  and  con- 
siderate of  others;  Assumes  leadership  in  group;  Is  truth- 
ful and  "above-board"  in  conduct;  and  Controls  temper  in 
annoying  situations.  The  boys  who  frequently  express 
these  kinds  of  behavior  have  a  substantially  higher  accept- 
ability score  than  the  boys  who  have  a  rating  of  Occasion- 
ally. The  boys  who  have  a  frequency  rating  of  Fairly 
Often,  which  is  the  column  between  the  two  used  for  the 
comparison,  have  an  acceptability  score  that  is  also  inter- 
mediate between  the  other  two  groups.  This  gradation  in 
acceptability  score  corresponding  to  the  gradations  in  the 
frequency  columns  is  consistent  for  all  of  the  items.  We 
assume  that  the  presence  of  these  five  kinds  of  desirable 
conduct  to  a  substantial  degree  makes  for  the  popularity 
of  the  boy  and  that  the  absence  of  them,  or  the  presence  of 
their  opposites,  makes  for  his  unpopularity. 

Likewise,  we  judge  that  the  kinds  of  unwholesome  con- 
duct listed  in  Table  XVII  are  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
acceptability  of  the  boys  who  exhibit  them.  The  five 
items  that  apparently  militate  most  against  a  boy  being 
liked  and  acceptable  are:  Shows  off,  bluffs,  boasts,  seeks 
limelight;  Bullies,  is  quarrelsome,  arouses  antagonism  in 
others;  Thinks  he  is  "picked  on,"  misunderstood;  Carries 
grudges,  is  resentful;  and  Uses  excuses,  alibis,  escape  mech- 
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anisms.  For  most  of  these  items,  when  there  were  any 
cases  in  the  Frequently  column,  the  average  acceptability 
score  was  still  lower  than  for  the  cases  in  the  Fairly  Often 
column.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, to  base  our  analyses  on  the  figures  for  this  column. 
The  four  cases  that  rated  Frequently  on  Item  9  (Is  timid, 
withdraws,  prefers  to  be  alone)  have  an  average  accept- 
ability score  of  twenty-three.  Three  boys,  with  a  Fre- 
quently rating  on  Item  14  ("Grouches,"  finds  fault  with 
others),  have  a  mean  acceptability  score  of  seventeen,  the 
lowest  for  any  item.  There  were  four  boys  who  rated  Fre- 
quently on  Item  8.  Their  average  acceptability  score  was 
twenty,  as  compared  with  the  score  of  forty-eight  for  the 
cases  in  the  Rarely  column.  These  cases  suggest  that  the 
acceptability  of  a  boy  in  a  group  depends  not  only  on  the 
kind  of  behavior  he  exhibits,  but  also  upon  the  quantity 
or  frequency  of  the  behavior.  A  little  "grouching,"  mod- 
erate timidity,  an  occasional  quarrel,  or  being  very  mildly 
over-dependent  may  not  be  a  serious  handicap  to  accept- 
ability in  the  group.  But  if  the  boy  is  a  "chronic  grouch," 
extremely  timid,  excessively  quarrelsome,  or  seriously 
over-dependent,  the  situation  is  markedly  different. 
Future  investigations  should  attempt  to  disclose  more  defi- 
nitely and  assuredly  both  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  affect 
acceptability  most  crucially  and  the  frequency  point  at 
which  the  behavior  becomes  serious.  These  factors  do  not 
operate  in  any  fixed  way,  unmodified  by  group  situations, 
of  course. 

At  the  bottom  end  of  the  lists  in  both  Tables  XVI  and 
XVII  are  a  number  of  behavior  items  that  evidently  make 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  acceptability  of  a  boy.  The 
most  obvious  non-essential  kinds  of  behavior  are:  Prac- 
tises musical  appreciation  (which  is  hardly  a  form  of  social 
behavior);  Is  neat  and  careful  of  belongings;  Is  imagina- 
tive and  dreamy;  Fears  dark,  water,  being  alone;  and 
Blushes  easily,  appears  embarrassed,  is  bashful. 

As  a  summary  of  these  results,  we  should  conclude  that 
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boys  tend  to  be  more  acceptable  to  others  if  they  are 
co-operative,  helpful,  courteous,  considerate  of  others,  hon- 
est, unselfish,  and  self-controlled;  if  they  show  leadership 
qualities;  and  if  they  rarely  or  never  show  off,  bluff,  bully, 
quarrel,  carry  grudges,  think  they  are  ''picked  on,"  "alibi," 
or  make  excuses,  act  superior  and  domineering,  or  show 
over-dependence  on  others.  These  characteristics  will 
yield  an  acceptability  status  greater  than  can  be  achieved 
on  the  basis  of  being  older,  more  experienced  or  skilled  in 
camp  activities,  or  mentally  brighter  than  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Conversely,  boys  who  boast,  bluff,  and 
show  off,  who  bully  and  are  quarrelsome,  who  think  they 
are  "picked  on"  and  misunderstood,  who  carry  grudges, 
who  act  superior  and  domineering,  and  who  are  unco- 
operative, inconsiderate  of  others,  untruthful,  selfish,  and 
lacking  in  self-control  tend  to  be  considerably  below  the 
average  in  their  acceptability  status.  Even  though  the 
boys  are  mentally  bright,  older,  and  more  competent  in 
camp  skills  than  their  associates,  these  superior  qualities 
are  not  likely  to  outweigh  the  telling  consequences  of  their 
characteristic  behavior. 

These  undesirable  or  objectionable  forms  of  behavior 
are  in  all  probability  symptoms  of  deeper  maladjustments. 
Any  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  attitudes  and 
conduct  of  an  individual  in  order  that  he  might  become 
more  acceptable  in  his  group  relationships  would  neces- 
sarily proceed  on  the  basis  of  our  best  mental  hygiene 
experience  and  insight.  A  rather  tricky  dilemma  con- 
fronts us  here.  The  objectionable  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  the  unpopular  boys  are  evidently  responsible  to  some 
extent  for  their  being  disliked  and  unacceptable.  But 
it  is  also  probable,  though  we  cannot  present  factual 
evidence  to  prove  it,  that  the  undesirable  forms  of  conduct 
are  themselves  aggravated  or  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
the  boy  is  disliked  and  without  status.  The  attitudes  of 
inferiority  and  self-criticism  that  also  appear  to  be  some- 
what associated  with  low  acceptability  are  further  compli- 
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eating  factors.  They  could  be  the  reflections  of  the  boy's 
failure  to  achieve  adequate  status,  or  they  may  be  more 
basic  factors  formed  early  in  life  that  underlie  the  kinds 
of  conduct  affecting  his  status.  So  we  are  back  to  a 
sequence  of  attitudes,  behavior  patterns,  and  social  accept- 
ability without  being  sure  just  which  is  cause  and  which 
is  effect. 

There  are  some  indications  (suggested  by  observation 
rather  than  research)  that  if  the  individual  had  more  status, 
security,  and  sense  of  belonging  in  a  vital  social  group, 
he  might  be  less  quarrelsome,  boastful,  shy,  resentful,  etc., 
and  more  co-operative,  unselfish,  and  considerate  of  others. 
It  is  expecting  a  great  deal  from  a  person  who  is  suffering 
from  a  sense  of  insecurity,  whose  own  ego  is  in  a  precarious 
position,  to  lose  himself  in  the  interests  of  others!  He 
must  almost  inevitably  become  more  aware  of  his  own 
ego  and  tighten  his  defenses  for  its  protection.  A  poised 
personality  is  usually  one  with  a  sense  of  status  and 
security. 

How,  then,  are  individuals  to  be  changed  so  that  they 
will  be  better  liked  by  their  associates?  How  also  are 
they  to  become  better  liked  by  their  associates  in  order  that 
the  trappings  of  aggressive,  extravagant,  or  recessive 
behavior  may  disappear  because  no  longer  necessary? 
Much  more  experience  in  the  actual  manipulation  of 
groups  and  in  the  modification  of  behavior  and  attitudes 
of  individuals  is  needed  if  the  educational  guidance  of 
adolescents  is  ever  to  transcend  our  present  "hit-or-miss" 
procedure. 


CHAPTER  VII 
ADOLESCENT  EMANCIPATION  FROM  PARENTS 

ESLIE  JACKSON,  nineteen  years  old,  was  a  counselor  of 
younger  boys  in  a  summer  camp.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  was  enthusiastic  and  seemed  eager  to  be  an  effective 
leader  with  his  boys.  The  frequency  with  which  he  sought 
information  and  advice  the  first  two  or  three  days  was  at- 
tributed to  his  "greenness"  in  camp,  coupled  with  his  strong 
desire  to  make  good.  But,  as  the  days  passed,  his  questions, 
instead  of  ceasing,  multiplied.  He  would  hardly  carry  out 
the  simplest  of  routine  responsibilities  without  first  consult- 
ing someone— an  older  counselor,  the  director  of  his  sec- 
tion, the  camp  director,  perhaps  all  of  them.  As  most  of  his 
questions  were  about  petty  details,  Leslie  soon  came  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  camp  staff  as  a  "kiddish  pest." 

That  he  was  childish  in  the  most  genuine  sense  of  the 
word  soon  became  obvious.  He  was  utterly  incapable  of 
carrying  out  any  but  the  simplest  of  his  duties  on  his  own 
responsibility.  Initiative  and  resourcefulness  were  com- 
pletely lacking. 

We  wondered,  of  course,  how  Leslie  could  have  lived 
for  nineteen  years  and  still  be  so  immature  and  dependent. 
In  a  conversation  with  Leslie  one  day  we  learned  the  rea- 
son. He  had  always  been,  and  still  was,  completely  domi- 
nated by  his  parents.  They  were  not  merely  strict  parents. 
They  planned  every  detail  of  Leslie's  life.  They  made  all 
decisions  for  him— when  he  should  study,  when  and  with 
whom  he  should  go  out,  where  he  could  and  could  not  go. 
Spending  money  was  doled  out  in  petty  amounts,  for 
specific  purposes.  His  mother  went  with  him  to  buy  his 
clothes. 

With  this  insight  about  his  home  life,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  see  why  Leslie  was  so  bewildered  and  helpless  in  camp, 
where  he  needed  to  make  so  many  decisions  every  day. 
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His  parents  had  prevented  him  from  developing  a  mature, 
responsible,  adult  personality  just  as  surely  as  a  child  is 
prevented  from  becoming  a  swimmer  if  he  is  never  "ex- 
posed" to  water.  The  psychologist  looking  at  Leslie  would 
say  that  since  he  has  not  yet  become  emancipated  from 
his  parents  and  achieved  the  ability  to  direct  his  own  life, 
he  cannot  be  considered  an  adult. 

Not  all  adolescents  whose  parents  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  grow  up  are  so  docile  and  obedient  as  Leslie. 
The  urge  to  grow  up,  to  become  independent,  may  assert 
itself  vigorously  in  conflict,  defiance,  or  rebellion  rather 
than  allow  itself  to  be  thwarted  or  killed. 

Experts  in  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene  inform  us 
that  the  process  of  "psychological  weaning,"  or  emancipa- 
tion from  parents,  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
adolescence  if  a  mature  personality  is  to  be  achieved.  Two 
broad  conditions  must  be  met  if  an  adult  personality  is 
to  be  developed.  First,  the  individual  must  become  eman- 
cipated from  the  emotional  or  authoritative  control  of 
parents.  Second,  he  must  develop  the  ability  to  make  the 
decisions  and  to  carry  the  responsibilities  of  adult  life. 
Emancipation  is  a  prerequisite  to  this  competence  in  self- 
direction,  but  is  not  the  equivalent  of  it.  The  absence  of 
parental  control  should  not  be  considered  an  indication  of 
maturity.  The  task  of  equipping  the  child  for  self-direc- 
tion is  no  less  formidable  than  the  problem  of  getting 
parent  and  child  to  let  go  of  each  other  in  a  progressive 
fashion. 

PURPOSE  OF  THIS  INQUIRY 

When  these  two  interrelated  aspects  of  the  process  by 
which  maturity,  or  an  adult  level  of  life,  is  achieved,  are 
differentiated,  it  is  possible  to  select  one  of  them  for  inves- 
tigation. Our  central  concern  in  this  chapter  is  with  the 
emancipation,  or  "psychological  weaning,"  of  the  adoles- 
cent from  his  parents.  No  more  crucial  need  than  this 
confronts  the  adolescent.  It  is  generally  assumed  by  psy- 
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chologists  that  if  wholesome  development  is  to  take  place 
in  the  individual,  the  achievement  of  emancipation  and 
independence  should  be  complete  by  the  time  the 
organism  is  physiologically  mature. 

There  has  been  little,  if  any,  attempt  to  employ  methods 
of  objective  measurement  in  the  study  of  parental  emanci- 
pation, perhaps  because  of  the  relative  recency  with  which 
this  problem  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  psychologist. 
Wide  and  carefully  recorded  observation  of  clinical  cases 
has  produced  valuable  insight  into  many  of  the  conditions 
that  help  or  hinder  the  emancipation  process.  There  have 
been  identified,  in  particular,  parental  influences  that  fre- 
quently delay,  prevent,  or  otherwise  complicate  the 
achievement  of  independence  by  the  individual.  The  cen- 
tral focus  of  the  facts  gathered  in  our  study  is  on  the 
adolescent  himself.  Are  there  discoverable  factors  in  his 
physical  or  mental  make-up  that  tend  to  accelerate  or 
retard  his  achievement  of  emancipation?  It  may  be  that 
the  greatest  value  resulting  from  this  investigation  will 
come  from  the  endeavor  to  develop  an  objective  technique 
for  appraising  the  emancipation  status  of  the  adolescent. 
The  factors  that  affect  the  adolescent's  achievement  of 
independence  can  be  studied  most  adequately  only  after 
a  usable  technique  for  measuring  independence  has  been 
developed.  Some  day  we  may  be  able  to  appraise  the 
psychological  age  of  the  individual  in  a  manner  compar- 
able to  that  by  which  we  now  ascertain  his  mental  age. 

A  double  purpose,  then,  .stimulated  our  study  of  this 
important  phase  of  the  adolescent's  development.  First 
and  foremost  was  the  necessity  of  devising  a  technique  for 
appraising  the  status  of  the  adolescent  in  the  process  of 
becoming  emancipated  from  the  home.  No  instrument 
for  this  purpose  was  available.  The  second  purpose,  con- 
tingent upon  actualizing  the  first,  was  to  look  for  the 
factors  that  seem  to  condition  the  adolescent's  emancipa- 
tion status.  These  factors,  we  assume,  are  related  to  both 
the  parents  and  the  boy.  We  shall  concentrate  our  atten- 
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tion  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  on  the  adolescent  him- 
self, in  the  attempt  to  locate  factors  that  may  affect  the 
emancipation  process. 

TECHNIQUE  FOR  ESTIMATING  DEGREE  OF  EMANCIPATION 

The  instrument  developed  and  used  to  measure  the 
extent  to  which  the  adolescent  had  become  psychologically 
weaned  was  a  paper  and  pencil  test  called  an  EFP  Scale.1 
Since  this  is  a  pioneer  effort  in  the  measurement  of  this 
aspect  of  personality,  some  account  of  the  scale  and  how  it 
was  constructed  may  be  profitable.  The  first  step  was  to 
compile  a  list  of  several  hundred  items  of  conduct  and 
activity  that  conceivably  might  be  indicative  of  adolescent 
independence  or  dependence.  The  list  was  then  submitted 
to  about  a  hundred  "judges"— psychologists,  educators, 
sociologists,  and  discerning  parents— who  signified  by  a 
value  rating  how  important  they  thought  each  item  was  as 
an  evidence  of  the  individual's  emancipation  or  depend- 
ence. The  one  hundred  and  twenty  items  considered  most 
important  by  the  consensus  of  these  judgments  were 
included  in  the  final  test. 

The  accompanying  reproduction  of  a  short  section  of 
the  test  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  items  included. 
The  responses  of  the  boy  in  the  What  I  Do  column  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  score  on  independent  action,  which 
was  used  as  the  measure  of  emancipation  from  parents.  A 
comparison  of  the  responses  in  the  first  column  with  those 
in  the  third  column  yields  a  measure  of  conflict  with  par- 
ents. Another  score,  for  self-conflict,  is  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  responses  in  the  first  column  with  those 
in  the  second  column.  A  fourth  measure,  of  conflict  in 
desires,  results  from  comparing  the  responses  of  the  second 
column  with  those  of  the  third  column.  Only  the  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  first  measure,  the  emancipa- 
tion from  parents,  are  presented  in  this  chapter. 

1The  test  was  developed  by  James  A.  McDill,  field  supervisor  of  this 
study,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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In  scoring  the  test,  a  value  of  one  was  assigned  to  each 
answer  indicative  of  emancipation  and  a  value  of  minus 
one  to  each  answer  indicative  of  dependence.  Scores  were 

BOYS'  EFP  SCALE 


WHAT! 
Do 

WHAT! 
WANT 
To  Do 

WHAT   MY 
PARENTS 
WANT    ME 
To  Do 

Yes   No    ? 

Decide  things  for  myself  

Yes  No    ? 

Yes  No    ? 

Yes  No    ? 

Do  what  my  father  or  mother  de- 
cides on  every  question  that 
comes  up 

Yes  No  ? 

Yes  No   ? 

Yes  No   ? 

Depend  on  my  parents  to  buy  all 
my  things  for  me 

Yes  No  ? 

Yes  No   ? 

Yes  No   ? 

Get  homesick  when   away  from 
home  overnight 

Yes  No  ? 

Yes  No  ? 

Yes  No   ? 
Yes  No   ? 
Yes  No   ? 

Spend  my  allowance  as  I  choose. 
Pick  out  or  buy  my  own  clothes. 
Have  dates  with  girls    .  . 

Yes  No   ? 
Yes  No   ? 
Yes  No   ? 

Yes  No  ? 
Yes  No  ? 
Yes  No  ? 

secured  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  boys.  The  scores 
ranged  from  one  to  seventy-seven,  the  average  score  being 
forty-nine. 

FACTORS  THAT  CONDITION  EMANCIPATION 

The  search  for  factors  associated  with  the  emancipation 
of  the  adolescent  from  his  parents  was  like  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  expedition  into  an  unknown  and  unsettled  country. 
We  were  completely  without  roads,  landmarks,  or  guides 
of  any  sort.  So  we  made  some  guesses  about  the  character- 
istics that  conceivably  might  affect  the  emancipation 
process,  and  added,  for  good  measure,  some  others  to  the 
list  to  be  investigated.  We  should  expect  chronological 
age  to  make  some  difference.  Surely  the  sixteen-year-old 
boys  in  general  should  be  further  along  the  line  from 
infancy  to  social  maturity  than  the  twelve-year-olds.  We 
could  also  conceive  the  possibility  of  physical  growth  fac- 
tors playing  some  r61e.  Perhaps  the  especially  large  boy  at 
fourteen,  for  example,  is  more  likely  to  be  treated  as  an 
adult-in-the-making  than  the  small  boy  of  the  same  age. 

Several  conjectures  about  the  possible  influence  of  the 
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socio-economic  background  of  the  home  suggest  them- 
selves. Boys  from  homes  of  high  socio-economic  level 
might  conceivably  have  the  kind  of  discerning  parents  who 
would  understand  the  importance  of  emancipation  and 
deliberately  seek  to  foster  or  accelerate  its  development. 
Or,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  these  homes  the  possessive, 
protective  type  of  parent  who  literally  smothers  the  child's 
impulses  toward  independence  and  maturity.  Those  reck- 
less enough  to  speculate  in  advance  of  the  facts  might 
make  a  strong  case  for  the  assumption  that  boys  from 
homes  of  low  socio-economic  status  would  be  the  most 
independent  and  competent  in  self -direct  ion.  They  are 
more  likely  than  others  to  be  thrown  on  their  resources 
early  in  childhood,  especially  if  both  parents  are  forced 
to  work  to  meet  the  economic  demands  of  the  family. 

We  were  also  curious  about  the  possible  effect  of  the 
adolescent's  level  of  intelligence  on  the  extent  of  his  eman- 
cipation. Are  boys  with  the  abstract  mental  ability  repre- 
sented by  an  I.  Q.  of  130  likely  to  be  further  along  toward 
psychological  maturity  than  those  who  are  near  or  below 
the  average  in  mental  ability? 

When  we  think  of  the  relation  of  personality  factors 
to  the  process  of  emancipation,  other  possibilities  present 
themselves.  Boys  with  a  high  degree  of  self-assurance  (as 
represented  by  low  scores  on  self-criticism  and  inferiority, 
to  illustrate  one  guess)  may  tend  to  be  more  independent 
and  mature  than  other  boys.  But,  even  if  we  were  to  find 
any  association  between  inferiority  and  emancipation 
status,  we  should  still  be  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the 
inferiority  attitude  produced  the  ^elements  implicit  in  the 
adolescent's  degree  of  emancipation,  or  was  produced  by 
them. 

But  enough  of  conjecture!  What  do  the  data  show? 
What  about  the  relation  of  the  boy's  chronological  age  to 
the  degree  of  independence  he  has  achieved?  The  facts 
displayed  in  Table  XVIII  suggest  that  age  is  not  a  highly 
important  element  in  emancipation.  Otherwise,  the  scores 
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would  increase  more  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The  cor- 
relation of  .14  between  the  emancipation  scores  and 
chronological  age  confirms  the  conclusion  that  age, 
although  a  factor,  is  not  a  substantial  or  decisive  one  in 
its  effect  upon  the  adolescent's  emancipation  status. 

TABLE  XVIII 

AVERAGE  SCORES  ON  EMANCIPATION  FROM  PARENTS  FOR  168  BOYS 
FROM  THE  AGES  THIRTEEN  TO  SIXTEEN 

AGE  OF  BOYS  NUfioYs  °F         AVERAGE  SCORE 


1-2  .  . 

11 

47 

14.  . 

74. 

4-7 

1C  .  . 

CO 

4-Q 

16 

22 

C,2 

As  a  first  step  in  detecting  possible  association  between 
adolescent  emancipation  and  physical,  mental,  personality, 
and  socio-economic  factors,  correlations  were  run  for  four- 
teen measures.  The  outcomes  are  not  very  rewarding  in 
discovering  significant  associations,  as  may  be  observed 
from  glancing  at  Table  XIX.  Physical  characteristics 
appear  to  be  the  most  important  among  a  group  of  rela- 
tively non-important  items.  Socio-economic  status,  the 
only  measure  in  the  list  directly  reflecting  the  home  back- 
ground, is  obviously  insignificant  as  a  general  accom- 
paniment of  emancipation  and  independence.  The 
personal  attitudes  of  superiority,  feeling  of  difference,  and 
self-criticism  all  show  a  slight  tendency  to  be  negatively 
associated  with  emancipation. 

From  an  inspection  of  these  correlation  coefficients  we 
get  leads  for  a  second  step  in  the  hunt  for  factors  that 
accompany  the  emancipation  of  the  adolescent  from  the 
home.  Perhaps  some  of  the  elements  that  show  but  a 
slight  tendency  to  be  associated  in  general  with  emancipa- 
tion may  play  a  role  in  the  most  advanced  or  retarded 
cases  of  emancipation.  Therefore,  a  comparative  study  of 
boys  with  high  and  those  with  low  emancipation  scores  was 
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made.  Forty-three  boys  with  an  average  emancipation 
score  of  64,  and  an  equal  number  with  an  average  score 
of  33,  constituted  the  group  for  special  investigation. 

TABLE  XIX 

ASSOCIATION  OF  VARIOUS  FACTORS  WITH  EMANCIPATION  FROM  PARENTS 
AS  REVEALED  BY  CORRELATIONS 

CORRELATION  WITH  SCORE 

FACTOR  ON  EMANCIPATION  FROM 

PARENTS 

Physical  Strength .24 

Weight .24 

Height .22 

Pubescence .19 

Chronological  Age .14 

Mental  Age .13 

Moral  Knowledge .11 

Socio-Economic  Status .07 

Religious  Opinion .06 

Behavior  Rating -.08 

Acceptability —.II 

Superiority —.12 

Feeling  of  Difference -.  15 

Self-Criticism -.16 

The  results  of  the  comparison  of  these  two  groups  on 
seven  factors  may  be  scrutinized  in  Table  XX.  They 
testify  to  the  association  between  several  measures  and  the 
extreme  cases  in  the  emancipation  process. 

Clearly,  the  boys  who  are  most  advanced  in  the  emanci- 
pation process  are  taller,  heavier,  and  stronger  than  those 
who  are  least  emancipated.  The  differences  in  height, 
weight,  and  strength  between  these  two  groups  are  greater 
than  can  be  attributed  to  the  five  months'  difference  in 
age.  This  means,  as  a  further  analysis  of  the  facts  dis- 
closes, that  the  boys  who  are  most  emancipated  stand  above 
the  average  for  their  age,  and  that  the  boys  who  are  least 
emancipated  are  below  the  average  for  their  age,  in  these 
three  physical  characteristics.  We  are  fully  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  these  three  physical  features  are  more  influ- 
ential than  any  of  the  others  included  in  the  inquiry  in 
their  effect  upon  the  emancipation  of  the  boys.  Chrono- 
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logical  age  surely  affects  the  emancipation  process,  but 
these  findings  suggest  that  its  influence  is  registered  most 
effectively  in  the  factors  of  physical  growth.  The  most 
emancipated  and  the  least  emancipated  boys  are  differ- 
entiated to  a  slight  extent  in  mental  age,  but  most  of  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  chronological  age 
of  the  two  groups. 

TABLE  XX 

COMPARISON  OF  MOST  AND  LEAST  EMANCIPATED  BOYS  ON 
VARIOUS  FACTORS 


FACTOR 

AVERAGE 
SCORE  OF 
BOYS  MOST 
EMANCI- 
PATED 

AVERAGE 
SCORE  OF 
BOYS  LEAST 
EMANCI- 
PATED 

DIFFER- 
ENCE IN 
AVERAGE 
SCORE 

CHANCES  IN 
100  THAT 
DIFFERENCE 
Is  DE- 
PENDABLE 

Weight  

123 

1  06 

16.8 

IOO 

Strength  

1,201 

067 

234. 

IOO 

Height  

64    C 

yw 
62  i 

2.2 

IOO 

Chronological  Age  

183 

178 

e.  i 

QQ 

Self-Criticism  

17.4. 

21 

3-6 

QC 

Mental  Age  

*t  -1- 

176 

1  60 
~ 

6-5 

Q2 

Feeling  of  Difference  .  .  . 

27-8 

31-6 

3-8 

91 

We  should  interpolate  here  the  statement  that  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  pubescent  development  of  the 
boy  is  a  factor  in  these  extremes  of  emancipation.  The 
findings  to  be  presented  in  Chapter  XII  reveal  a  close 
relationship  between  pubescent  growth  and  increase  in 
height,  weight,  and  strength.  By  inference,  then,  we 
should  judge  that  pubescence  may  tend  to  accelerate  the 
emancipation  process  in  so  far  as  physical  growth  has  any 
bearing  upon  it.  This  interpretation  is  made  by  inference, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  factual  analysis,  because  the 
test  of  emancipation  from  parents  was  administered  near 
the  end  of  the  adolescent  study,  by  which  time  nearly  all  of 
the  boys  had  become  pubescent.  This  made  comparison 
with  prepubescents  impossible. 

The  findings  on  the  personality  differences  between  the 
most  and  the  least  emancipated  boys  as  reflected  in  the 
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personal  attitudes  of  self-criticism  and  feeling  of  difference 
are  highly  suggestive,  if  not  altogether  conclusive.  The 
boys  who  are  most  emancipated  are  somewhat  less  critical 
toward  themselves  and  have  less  feeling  of  difference  either 
of  superiority  or  inferiority  in  relation  to  other  boys  than 
the  boys  who  are  lowest  in  their  emancipation  scores.  At 
least,  the  chances  are  more  than  ninety  in  one  hundred 
that  this  is  true.  We  can  interpret  this  difference  in  atti- 
tude scores  to  mean  that  the  most  emancipated  boys 
possess  a  greater  sense  of  personal  adequacy  and  are  better 
integrated  in  their  attitude  toward  other  boys  than  are 
the  boys  who  are  less  emancipated.  We  should  not  venture 
a  guess  as  to  whether  these  variations  in  personal  attitudes 
affect  the  emancipation  process  or  are  reflections  or  conse- 
quences of  it. 

These  findings  constitute  but  meager  beginnings  in  the 
effort  to  uncover  the  pertinent  elements  in  the  process  of 
adolescent  emancipation  from  parents.  Yet  our  search  has 
not  been  altogether  unrewarded.  Several  outcomes  of 
varying  degrees  of  significance  have  been  achieved:  First, 
and  probably  most  important,  is  the  development  and 
preliminary  use  of  an  instrument  that  promises  to  be 
highly  useful  in  ascertaining  the  status  of  the  boy  in  the 
process  of  emancipation.  Such  an  instrument  may  help  to 
give  needed  impetus  to  the  objective  study  of  problems 
related  to  the  psychological  weaning  of  the  individual. 

Second,  the  relative  importance  of  various  elements  as 
conditions  of  emancipation  has  been  tentatively  appraised. 
The  socio-economic  background  of  the  boy's  home  in  itself 
does  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  generally.  Eman- 
cipation does  not  seem  to  be  primarily  a  matter  of  chrono- 
logical age.  More,  probably  much  more,  than  the  passing 
of  the  years  determines  the  degree  of  the  boy's  emancipa- 
tion and  independence.  The  status  of  the  boy  in  physical 
growth  and  strength,  our  findings  indicate,  is  of  greater 
consequence  than  either  chronological  age  or  mental  age. 
We  cannot  discern  from  our  data  whether  this  is  because 
the  boys  insist  on  more  independence  as  they  become 
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larger,  or  because  parents  more  readily  relinquish  their 
control  or  loosen  the  ties  of  emotional  attachment  as  boys 
exhibit  these  overt  signs  of  approaching  physical  maturity. 
A  speculative  answer  would  be  that  both  of  these  condi- 
tions are  probably  influential.  Physical  growth  may  stimu- 
late both  boy  and  parent  to  a  redefinition,  conscious  or 
otherwise,  of  their  mutual  relationships.  Pubescent  devel- 
opment, because  of  its  close  relationship  with  height, 
weight,  and  strength,  we  infer  plays  an  indirect  role  in 
determining  the  degree  of  the  boy's  emancipation,  at  least 
in  the  extreme  cases. 

The  personality  attitudes  associated  with  emancipation 
unquestionably  merit  additional  investigation.  There  is 
some  basis  for  assuming  that  the  sense  of  competence  or 
adequacy  implied  by  lower  scores  on  self-criticism  and 
criticism  of  others  is  possessed  to  a  larger  degree  by  the 
boys  who  have  high  emancipation  scores.  To  discover 
whether  such  attitudes  are  cause  or  effect,  if  either,  should 
be  an  objective  of  any  further  investigation  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  most  serious  limitation  in  this  study  is  that  only 
one  of  two  sides  of  the  parent-boy  relationship  is  studied 
in  any  detail.  The  fact  that  no  very  close  association 
between  the  characteristics  of  the  adolescent  himself  and 
his  degree  of  emancipation  was  uncovered  might  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  the  parent  side  of  the  relationship  is  the 
more  influential  of  the  two.  Further  studies  will  need  to 
secure  pertinent  data  on  the  home  situation.  Such 
information  would  concern  such  factors  as:  the  type  and 
method  of  parental  control;  the  extent  of  attention  to  chil- 
dren, or  neglect  of  them;  emotional  elements  of  parental 
affection  and  attachment;  and  the  integrity  and  morale  of 
the  home. 

The  boundaries  of  existing  knowledge  about  the  con- 
ditions that  accelerate,  delay,  or  prevent  the  achievement 
of  independence  and  maturity  on  the  part  of  the  adoles- 
cent must  be  pushed  out.  The  adolescent  is  entitled  to 
the  opportunity  to  become  an  adult. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  THINKING  IN 
ADOLESCENCE 

A  DOUBLE-BARRELED  set  of  interests  motivated  the  gath- 
ering of  the  facts  that  are  unfolded  in  this  chapter. 
First  was  the  desire  to  secure  facts  to  test  the  traditional 
theories  of  an  adolescent  "spurt"  in  moral  and  religious 
idealism.  Would  these  theories  be  verified,  modified,  or 
nullified  by  a  fresh  body  of  facts  from  the  life  of  the 
contemporary  adolescent?  Perhaps  no  aspect  of  our 
research  incited  keener  interest  as  to  the  effect  of  new 
facts  on  old  theories  than  did  this  inquiry. 

The  second  interest  was  both  more  basic  and  more  prac- 
tical. We  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  actual  character 
of  the  adolescent's  moral  insight  and  religious  thinking. 
Is  there  evidence  that  the  individual  is  on  his  way  to  the 
achievement  of  the  kind  of  ethical  discrimination  that 
promises  to  equip  him  for  competence  in  moral  living  in  a 
complex  society?  And  what  about  his  religious  ideas? 
Are  there  signs  of  a  genuine  shift  from  childish  concepts 
toward  a  mature  level  of  religious  thinking  during  the 
years  covered  in  this  study? 

These  two  major  interests  are  embodied  in  four  specific 
questions  that  we  asked  about  the  development  of  the 
adolescent  boy  in  moral  knowledge  and  religious  thinking: 

1.  What  is  the  content  of  the  moral  and  religious  thinking 
of  boys  during  the  ages  twelve  to  sixteen? 

2.  What  seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  ethical  discrimina- 
tion and  religious  ideas  of  the  adolescent— chronological  age? 
intelligence?  socio-economic  background?  or  some  other  factor 
or  factors? 

3.  Is  there  any  marked  advance  in  moral  insight  and  reli- 
gious thinking  from  the  years  twelve  to  sixteen? 

4.  If  there  is  substantial  development  in  moral  and  religious 
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ideas,  is  there  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  associated  with 
the  pubescent  development  of  the  boys? 

TESTING  MORAL  DISCRIMINATION 

In  using  a  moral-knowledge  test  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  boy's  moral  insights,  we  made  no  assumption  that 
knowing  what  is  right  either  inevitably  or  probably  leads 
to  doing  what  is  right.  We  took  the  position  that  is 
admirably  expressed  in  the  following  statement:  "It  is 
recognized  of  course  that  one  may  do  the  correct  thing 
without  knowing  he  ought  to,  and  that  he  may  not  do  it 
even  when  he  knows  he  ought  to.  Knowledge  of  what  is 
expected  or  of  what  is  wisest  in  the  field  of  morals  is,  just  as 
in  plumbing  or  in  cooking,  an  essential  part  of  intelligent 
control  of  a  situation,  even  when  one  chooses  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  is  not  expected  or  What  is  wise/'1  Even  though 
Hartshorne  and  May  discovered  a  sharp  hiatus  between 
moral  knowledge  and  moral  conduct,  they  did  not  belittle 
the  importance  of  developing  in  persons  the  ability  to 
make  discriminating  moral  judgments.  What  is  needed 
by  the  individual  is  both  clearer  moral  insight  and  a  more 
effective  control  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  these  moral 
ideals. 

A  brief  description,  with  illustrations,  of  the  moral- 
knowledge  test  used  will  indicate  the  kind  of  insight, 
judgments,  and  discriminations  that  we  attempted  to 
measure.  The  test  was  composed  of  four  sections,  each  of 
which  was  designed  to  appraise  a  particular  ability  or  kind 
of  judgment  theoretically  considered  important  in  moral 
knowledge  and  conduct. 

Through  a  number  of  cause-effect  items,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  "get  at  the  individual's  ability  to  trace  conse- 
quences back  to  their  causes."  Responses  of  the  "true- 
false"  type  were  made  to  such  statements  as: 

1  Hartshorne,  H.,  and  May,  Mark,  Studies  in  the  Organization  of  Char- 
acter, p.  49.  The  moral -knowledge  test  was  one  used  in  the  Character 
Education  Inquiry. 
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1.  A  pimple  on  the  tongue  is  a  sign  you  have 

told  a  lie.  True    False 

2.  Earthquakes  are  punishments  for  the  sins  of 

the  people.  True    False 

3.  Children  never  cheat  unless  they  have  to.        True    False 

4.  Unemployment  is  the  fault  of  the  laborer.         True    False 

The  duties  section  gave  a  rough  index  of  the  boy's 
knowledge  of,  and  appreciation  for,  certain  customs  and 
practices  possessing  moral  significance.  The  boy  responded 
to  twenty-nine  propositions  indicating  whether  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  do  these  things  or  not,  by  underlin- 
ing Yes,  No,  or  S  (sometimes  yes  and  sometimes  no).  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  items: 

1.  To  invite  a  playmate  to  a  party  when  you 

have  been  unfair  to  him.  Yes    S    No 

2.  To  visit  a  sick  friend  who  has  a  dangerous 

disease  which  you  might  catch.  Yes    S    No 

3.  To  invite  a  playmate  to  a  party  even  when 

you  have  a  grudge  against  him.  Yes    S    No 

4.  To  associate  with  children  who  wear  shabby 

clothes.  Yes    S    No 

The  comprehensions  test  was  similar  to  the  duties  sec- 
tion, except  that  the  multiple-choice  technique  was  used. 
It  was  an  effort  to  appraise  the  individual's  knowledge  of 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  a  number  of  situations 
that  called  for  moral  discrimination  and  choice.  Samples 
of  the  situations  and  the  various  possible  choices  follow: 

1.  If  you  find  that  someone  has  passed  you  a  coin  that  is  not 
real  money  but  looks  like  it  at  first  glance: 

(a)  Pass  it  on  to  someone  else. 

(b)  Throw  it  away,  destroy  it. 

(c)  Try  to  find  the  person  and  give  it  back  to  him. 

(d)  Keep  it  as  a  souvenir. 

(e)  Ask  an  older  person  what  to  do  with  it. 
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2.  If  you  accidentally  break  a  toy  belonging  to  another  child: 

(a)  Tell  him  you  are  sorry. 

(b)  Hide  the  pieces  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

(c)  Offer  to  buy  him  a  new  one. 

(d)  Tell  him  it  was  no  good  anyway. 

The  provocations  type  of  test  presented  seventeen  situa- 
tions that  are  provocative  of  responses  in  conflict  with 
ideally  desired  conduct.  Custom,  convention,  prejudice, 
or  emotion  frequently  tend  to  support  the  kind  of  action 
described  in  this  little  story:  "Henry  saw  a  big  bully  strike 
a  little  boy;  so  Henry  walked  up  and  gave  the  bully  a  real 
hard  blow  and  knocked  him  down."  The  boy  expressed 
his  judgment  as  to  whether  the  particular  responses  listed 
in  the  test  were  right,  wrong,  or  at  least  excusable  in  view 
of  the  circumstances.  Here  are  a  few  sample  situations: 

1.  There  was  a  contest  among  the  classes  for 

high  grades.    John  cheated  on  the  test  in 

order  to  help  his  class  win.  R    Ex    Wr 

2.  The  referee  called  a  foul  on  Jack  when  it 

really  was  not  a  foul.  This  gave  the 
other  team  an  extra  point.  So  Jack 
waited  his  chance  and  fouled  when  the 
referee  was  not  looking.  R  Ex  Wr 

3.  Jim  bet  Fred  a  dollar  against  fifty  cents  that 

his  own  team,  which  was  from  another 
school,  would  win.  Rather  than  be  a 
poor  sport,  Fred  took  him  up.  R  Ex  Wr 

FACTORS  THAT  AFFECT  MORAL  KNOWLEDGE 

With  this  description  of  the  technique  employed  to 
gauge  the  moral  knowledge  of  the  boy,  we  are  in  position 
to  inspect  with  greater  understanding  the  outcomes  that 
it  yielded. 

The  results  indicate  that  there  is  a  steady,  though  not 
large,  gain  in  moral  discrimination  between  twelve  and 
sixteen.  The  exact  amount  of  this  increase  is  presented 
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in  Figure  14.  From  thirteen  to  fifteen  the  improvement 
is  negligible.  The  correlation  between  moral  knowledge 
and  chronological  age  was  found  to  be  slight  (.18).  In 
comparison  with  the  marked  growth  in  height,  weight, 
and  physical  strength,  which,  as  we  shall  report  later, 
takes  place  in  these  four  years,  the  advance  in  moral  knowl- 
edge is  relatively  slight. 
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FIGURE  14 
SCORES  FOR  BOYS  TWELVE 
OF  AGE 

TO  SIXTEEN  YEAF 

Since  age  is  not  an  important  item,  what  are  the  things 
that  seem  to  determine  whether  a  boy's  moral-knowledge 
score  reflects  a  condition  of  discrimination  or  ignorance, 
of  confusion  or  consistency?  Are  the  effective  influences 
to  be  sought  in  the  social  environment,  or  in  the  mental 
ability  of  the  boy?  Is  there  any  possibility  that,  even  though 
there  is  no  marked  "spurt"  in  moral  thinking  during  these 
years,  advance  in  moral  ideas  does  correspond  with  the 
pubescent  development  of  the  boy? 

Answers  to  these  questions  were  pursued  with  the  use  of 
different  devices.  Correlations  were  run  between  moral 
knowledge  and  pubescent  status,  height,  weight,  physical 
strength,  motor  ability,  socio-economic  status,  and  intelli- 
gence. Only  the  correlation  coefficients  for  socio-economic 
status  and  intelligence  were  at  all  substantial.  They  were 
.40  and  .52,  respectively.  The  correlation  of  moral  knowl- 
edge with  pubescent  status  was  .18.  When  the  age  factor 
was  ruled  out,  this  shrank  to  .08,  which  is  insignificant. 

We  tried  to  run  down  further  the  possibility  of  some 
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association  between  pubescence  and  the  development  of 
the  boy  in  moral  discrimination.  The  moral-knowledge 
scores  for  prepubescent,  pubescent,  and  postpubescent  boys 
of  the  same  age  were  compared.  There  were  no  appreci- 
able differences  between  them.  At  fourteen,  for  example, 
the  scores  were  87,  88,  and  89  for  the  prepubescents,  pu Des- 
cents, and  postpubescents,  respectively.  So  these  facts  do 
not  suggest  that  pubescent  development  has  any  direct  or 
immediate  influence  on  growth  in  moral  insight. 

No.  Increase  in  Moral  Knowledge  Score 

Pubescent  Change  of  I  I  I  I  I  I  |  |  |  | 
Boys  who  are:  Boys  0123456789 

And  remain  pubescent 

(P2-2)* 11     fflinmuniimiiiniimit  2.0 

And  remain  postpu- 
bescent (Ps.s) 117  _^«»_— _  5.3 

Prepubescent  and  be- 
come pubescent  and  

postpubescent  (Pi-s) .      41  ftniimiiminniumiMaaaaai  5.5 

Prepubescent    and    be- 

Pubescent  and  become 
postpubescent  (P2-s).  60  BininiiniiiniuiniiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiipBB""^"""i  5.8 

And  remain  prepu- 
bescent (Pi-i) 41  8.3 

1^2  Prepubescent  HllllllllUJni  Pubescent  •••<  Postpubeucent 

The  meanings  of  the  symbols  used  are:  Pi — prepubescence;  Pa — 
pubescence;  Pa — postpubescence.  These  terms  are  defined  on  page  208. 
The  symbols  P2-2,  etc.,  represent  the  stage  of  pubescent  development  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period. 

FIGURE  15 

GROWTH  IN  MORAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  Two  YEARS  OF  BOYS  IN 
DIFFERENT  STAGES  OF  PUBESCENT  DEVELOPMENT 

There  was  still  left  one  other  way,  the  most  decisive  of 
all,  of  discovering  any  possible  association  between  pubes- 
cent change  and  growth  in  moral  knowledge.  This  way 
was  to  compare  the  changes  in  moral  knowledge  for  one- 
and  two-year  periods  of  boys  who  are  or  who  become 
pubescent  with  those  of  the  boys  who  remain  prepubes- 
cent. The  outcome  of  this  comparison  for  the  two-year 
period  displayed  in  Figure  15  is  somewhat  surprising.  It 
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looks  as  though  there  is  a  definite  lag  in  the  development 
of  moral  knowledge  after  puberty  is  attained.  For  both 
the  one-  and  the  two-year  period  the  boys  who  remain  pre- 
pubescent  register  a  greater  gain  than  the  boys  in  any  other 
classification.  Does  this  really  mean  that  there  is  an 
association  between  pubescent  growth  and  moral  dis- 
crimination but  that  it  is  opposite  to  what  might  be 
expected?  We  shall  delay  our  interpretation  of  these  find- 
ings until  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  religious  think- 
ing have  also  been  examined. 

In  a  swift  summary  of  this  section  we  may  repeat  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  maturing  in  moral  thinking  par- 
alleling physiological  and  physical  maturing.  The  con- 
ditions that  most  affect  the  moral  knowledge  of  the  adoles- 
cent are  those  of  intelligence  and  socio-economic  back- 
ground. Data  previously  reported  indicate  a  similarity  in 
the  level  of  maturity  of  moral  thinking  of  mutual  friends, 
which  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  influence  of  associat 
on  one  another.  The  effective  influences  stand  out  clearly 
as  social  and  mental  in  character. 

THE  TEST  OF  RELIGIOUS  THINKING 
From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  impor- 
tance of  adolescence  for  the  religious  development  of  the 
individual  has  been  stressed  by  many  psychologists  and 
writers.  Since  the  publication  of  G.  Stanley  Hall's  monu- 
mental volumes  on  Adolescence  (and  partly  because  of 
them),  psychologists  and  religious  leaders  have  talked  much 
about  a  marked  awakening  or  stimulation  of  religious 
interest  and  idealism  that  takes  place  in  the  adolescent 
years.  We  were  curious  as  to  what  the  gathering  and 
analysis  of  facts  in  the  current  situation  would  reveal 
about  the  adolescent's  religious  development. 

One  phase  of  the  adolescent's  religious  life  was  singled 
out  for  study.  This  was  his  religious  ideas  or  thinking.  The 
scope  of  our  inquiry  is  clearly  recognized  as  regrettably 
narrow.  We  should  like  to  know  more  about  his  every- 
day behavior  in  terms  of  religious  ideals  and  values.  We 
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ought  to  know  more  also  about  the  emotional  quality  of 
his  religious  experiences.  Is  there  a  new  intensity  of  moti- 
vation by  and  devotion  to  religious  purposes?  About 
another  aspect  of  the  adolescent's  religion,  his  participa- 
tion in  the  church  and  the  Sunday  school,  we  do  have  some 
information. 

The  adolescent's  religious  thinking  was  selected  for 
study  largely  because  a  suitable  technique  for  testing  it 
was  available.  As  in  the  study  of  moral  knowledge,  no 
inference  was  implied  about  the  relationship  between 
religious  ideas  and  religious  conduct.  The  only  assump- 
tion made— if  it  is  an  assumption— was  that  the  concepts, 
insights,  and  points  of  view  that  the  individual  has  in  the 
realm  of  religious  thinking  do  constitute  a  part  of  his  total 
resources  for  effective  religious  living. 

The  nature  of  the  religious  ideas  or  thinking  that  the 
test  attempts  to  measure  will  be  more  apparent  if  some 
description  of  the  test,  with  samples  of  it,  is  given.  The 
results  are  so  contrary  to  opinions  widely  held  that  we 
shall  describe  the  test  in  some  detail. 

The  test  was  a  paper-and-pencil  technique.  It  included 
sixty  items,  under  these  six  sections  or  topics:  Ideas  of 
God;  Ideas  of  Jesus;  Ideas  of  Prayer;  Ideas  of  the  Church 
and  Kingdom;  Ideas  of  Other  Religions;  and  Ideas  of 
Life  Purpose.  The  kinds  of  questions  used  were  designed 
to  reveal  opinions,  judgments,  and  attitudes  rather  than 
factual  knowledge.  The  "right  answers"  or  "norms" 
represented  a  historical,  modern,  and  mature  point  of  view. 
It  may  be  stretching  things  a  bit  to  call  it  a  test  of  maturity 
in  religious  thinking.  Yet,  as  samples  are  given  to  illustrate 
the  content  of  the  test  more  explicitly,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  opinions  or  judgments  called  for  do  unquestion- 
ably include  the  element  of  maturity. 

Three  types  of  statements  were  used  to  uncover  Ideas 
of  God. 

The  first  type  was  some  "yes  and  no"  questions  asking 
what  the  individual  thought  about  God,  such  as: 
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1.  Do  you  think  God  is  in  heaven,  sitting  on  a 

golden  throne?  Yes    No 

2.  Do  you  think  God  punishes  everyone  who  is 

bad?  Yes    No 

The  second  type  of  statement  got  at  the  boy's  ideas  of 
God  through  analysis  of  what  some  people  did.  Samples 
follow: 


1.  A  mother  sat  up  all  night  to  take  care  of  her  little 
boy,  who  had  a  bad  fever.    Do  you  think  God  is 

like  that?  Yes    No 

2.  A  king  loves  to  have  everybody  worship  him, 
bow  before  him,  and  praise  him.    Do  you  think 

God  is  like  that?  Yes    N 


Ways  in  which  people  may  learn  about  God  were  listed 
in  the  third  section,  and  the  boy  indicated  how  much  he 
thought  could  be  learned  in  each^of  these  ways.  Three  of 
the  items  are  reproduced: 

1.  By  studying  science.  Much    Some    Little 

2.  By  getting  to  know  many  kinds  of 

people.  Much    Some    Littl< 

3.  By  saying  a  blessing  before  meals.        Much    Some    Littl< 

The  boy's  Ideas  of  Jesus  were  secured  by  requesting  that 
he  answer  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  a  long  list  of  questions  such 
these  two: 

1.  Does  Jesus  mean  just  the  same  as  God?  Yes    N< 

2.  Could  Jesus  do  any  kind  of  wonderful  miracle 

which  you  could  imagine?  Yes    N< 

The  situation,  or  problem,  approach  was  used  in  the 
section  on  Ideas  of  Prayer.  Here  is  a  sample  item: 

Once  there  was  a  group  of  children  who  were  asked  to 
bow  in  silent  prayer.  Each  statement  below  tells  what  on< 
child  did  or  thought.  Read  each  and  if  you  think  it  is  a 
very  good  way  to  pray,  then  draw  a  line  around  the  word 
GOOD.  If  you  think  it  is  all  right,  but  not  very  good,  th< 
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draw  a  line  around  the  word  FAIR.    If  you  think  it  is  a  poor 
way  to  pray,  then  draw  a  line  around  the  word  POOR. 

1.  One  child  closed  his  eyes  and  imagined 

he  saw  God  far  off  in  the  sky.  Good    Fair    Poor 

2.  One  child  said,  "Jimmy  was  mean  to 

me  today.    Please  God,  punish  him."     Good    Fair    Poor 

3.  One  child  said,  "I  wish  I  had  a  radio 
set.    Dear  God,  please  make  my  father 

buy  me  a  radio  set!"  Good    Fair    Poor 

In  the  next  section  of  the  test  the  individual  was  asked 
to  rate  various  ideas  that  people  have  about  the  nature  of 
the  Church  and  Kingdom.  We  present  three  sample  state- 
ments about  the  Church,  which  the  boy  rated  as  excellent, 
fair,  or  poor: 

1.  To  think  of  a  church  as  a  big  and 

beautiful  building  is  Excellent    Fair    Poor 

2.  To  think  of  a  church  as  a  group 
of  people  who  want  to  live  in  a 

Christian  way  is  Excellent    Fair    Poor 

3.  To  think  of  a  church  as  an  organ- 
ization trying  to  make  the  world 

better  is  Excellent    Fair    Poor 

The  individual's  Ideas  of  Other  Religions  were  regis- 
tered by  his  responding  to  a  list  of  questions  such  as  these 
three: 

1.  Can  a  person  who  does  not  believe  in  God  lead 

a  good  life?  Yes    No 

2.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  Mohamme- 
dans, Hindus,  Buddhists,  and  other  such  groups 

send  missionaries  to  tell  us  their  ideas?  Yes    No 

3.  Have  all  Christians  through  the  ages  held  prac- 
tically the  same  beliefs?  Yes    No 

The  final  section  of  the  test,  on  Ideas  of  Life  Purpose, 
endeavored  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  individual's 
purposes  in  life  are  socially  mature.  For  example,  the  boy 
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was  asked  to  indicate  which  of  the  following  he  would 
most  like  to  be  if  he  could  have  his  life  turn  out  just  as 
he  chose:  One  who  is  famous,  as  a  movie  star;  one  who 
is  as  rich  as  Rockefeller  or  Ford;  one  who  has  a  happy 
home  and  children;  one  who  is  always  growing  and  learn- 
ing better  and  more  satisfying  ways  of  living;  one  who 
knows  the  Bible  by  heart;  one  who  can  paint  or  draw  or 
sing  so  that  many  enjoy  it. 

Strictly  defined,  the  scoring  norms  of  the  test  were 
based  on  what  might  be  called  a  conservative-liberal  scale. 
That  the  test  does  yield  an  index  to  the  maturity  of  the 
individual's  religious  thinking  seems  probable.  If  the  boy 
is  so  immature  that  he  believes  that  God  is  sitting  on  a 
golden  throne,  or  is  like  a  policeman,  or  answers  prayers 
for  radio  sets,  his  score  will  tend  to  be  low. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  RELIGIOUS  THINKING  DURING 
ADOLESCENCE? 

The  answer  that  our  findings  make  to  this  question  is: 
Nothing!  At  least  from  the  years  thirteen  to  sixteen, 
during  which  the  majority  of  the  boys  are  passing  through 
pubescence,  no  change  whatever  in  religious  thinking  is 

Age     No.  Average  Score  in  Religious  Thinking 

of       of     |        |        |        |        |        |        |        |        |        |        |        |        |        | 
Boys  Boys  0    10    20    30     40    50     60    70     80    90  100  110  120  130 

12  90    ____^^__  115 

13  152    .__..__»___«___»«_.____  l'J,~ 

14  176    •H_^H_i___M_M__i.^M_i  127 

15  99    •_^___«^— _________  1'2r> 

16  26    «_--__—___—«»_»_____._.  r2,~> 

FIGURE  16 

RELIGIOUS-THINKING  SCORES  FOR  BOYS  TWELVE  TO  SIXTEEN  YEARS 

OF  AGE 

registered  in  the  scores  from  the  tests,  which  were  admin- 
istered annually  for  three  years.  This  fact  is  graphically 
portrayed  in  Figure  16.  From  the  years  twelve  to  thirteen 
only  is  there  any  sign  of  development  in  religious  think- 
ing. 
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The  facts  shown  in  Figure  16,  supported  by  a  correla- 
tion of  zero  (.004)  between  religious  thinking  and  chrono- 
logical age,  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  experience 
accompanying  increased  age  does  not  in  itself  add  to  the 
maturity  or  the  intelligence  of  the  boy's  religious  ideals, 
concepts,  or  purposes.  The  boy  at  sixteen  is  just  as  likely 
as  the  boy  of  thirteen  to  believe  that  God  is  a  person  sit- 
ting on  a  golden  throne,  who  punishes  everyone  who  is 
bad,  and  who  answers  prayers  for  material  things. 

Our  attempt  to  account  for  the  apparent  gain  in  reli- 
gious thinking  between  the  years  twelve  and  thirteen,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dead  stop  for  three  years,  will  be  reserved  until 
another  striking  fact  is  disclosed. 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  RELIGIOUS  THINKING 

There  is  still  the  question  of  the  relation  between  pubes- 
cent growth  and  maturity  in  religious  thinking.  Since  our 
data  show  no  consistent  gain  in  religious  thinking  during 
the  adolescent  years,  we  would  infer  that  there  is  not  any 
association  of  consequence  between  pubescence  and  devel- 
opment in  religious  thinking.  But  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  an  inference  when  we  can  have  facts.  So  we  have 
tabulated  the  amount  of  change  in  religious  thinking  for 
one-  and  two-year  periods  according  to  the  pubescent 
status  and  change  of  the  boys.  Figure  17  displays  graphi- 
cally the  pertinent  results  of  this  analysis  for  the  one-year 
period. 

We  are  almost  startled  by  an  inspection  of  Figure  17. 
The  fifty-five  boys  who  remained  prepubescent  gained 
more  than  twice  as  much  in  their  religious  thinking  scores 
in  one  year  as  did  the  boys  who  were  already  pubescent 
or  who  became  pubescent  during  that  year.  The  average 
gain  for  the  pubescents  of  all  categories  was  4,  for  the 
prepubescents  10.2.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  this  differ- 
ence was  not  due  to  chance,  there  was  done  further  statis- 
tical work  that  demonstrated  that  the  chances  are  100  per 
cent  that  the  difference  is  real  and  reliable. 
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A  similar  analysis  of  facts  for  the  two-year  period  pro- 
duced similar  results.  The  boys  who  remained  prepubes- 
cent  for  two  years  increased  their  religious  thinking  score 
by  26,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  gain  made  by  any  of 
the  pubescent  groups. 

No.  Scorf 

Pubescent  Change  of     I       I       I       I       I       I       I       I       I       |       |       | 

Boys  who  are:  B^s  012      34567      89    10    11 

Prepubescent  and  be- 
come pubescent(Pi-2)  34  z=3Dinml.5 

And  remain  postpu- 

bescent  (Pa-s) 101  ~—mm^  3.6 

Prepubescent  and  be- 
come pubescent  and 
postpubescent  (Pi-a).  38  ==3ui!iiiin]iiiiiiBHMH  4 . 2 

Pubescent  and  become 
postpubescent  (?2-3).  50  miiiHiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^HHMMB  5 . 6 

And  remain  pubescent 

(p2.2) n    Dniiiniiniiiiniiiiiiiinimiiiiniiinnininiiiiiniiiniiiniiiiiiiinni  g  5 

And    remain    prepu-  10  7 

bescent  (Pi-i) 55  - 

i  Prepubescent  Illinyillllin  Pubescent  ••••[  Postpubescent 

FIGURE  17 

GROWTH  IN  RELIGIOUS  OPINION  FOR  ONE  YEAR  OF  BOYS  IN  DIFFERENT 
STAGES  OF  PUBESCENT  DEVELOPMENT 

Do  these  findings  mean  what  they  seem  to  signify?  Is 
the  rate  of  growth  toward  maturity  in  religious  thinking 
cut  down  by  one  half  or  two  thirds  after  the  boys  become 
pubescent?  What  is  the  explanation  of  these  probably 
unexpected  facts? 

The  task  of  interpreting  these  findings,  which  suggest  a 
reduction  rather  than  an  acceleration  of  growth  in  reli- 
gious thinking,  is  not  easy.  The  clue  to  what  seems  to 
be  the  most  adequate  explanation  lies  in  Figure  16,  which 
shows  the  scores  in  religious  thinking  for  the  boys  at  the 
various  chronological  ages  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  The 
only  period  during  which  discernible  growth  takes  place 
is  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen.  The  great 
majority  of  the  boys  who  remained  prepubescent  for  the 
one-  and  two-year  periods  are  these  twelve-year-old  boys. 
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The  apparent  cessation  of  growth  in  religious  thinking 
we  interpret  to  be  primarily  associated  with  age  and  social 
factors,  therefore,  rather  than  with  pubescent  develop- 
ment. 

But  this  does  not  answer  the  question  of  why  growth 
in  religious  thinking  should  cease  around  the  thirteenth 
year.  How  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the  religious 
"intelligence"  of  the  sixteen-year-old  is  on  the  same  imma- 
ture level  as  that  of  the  thirteen-year-old  boy?  Two  or 
three  possible  interpretations  suggest  themselves. 

The  first  possibility  is  that  the  test  used  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  average  score  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  was  close  to  the  limit  of  possible  achievement.  This 
explanation  can  be  ruled  out,  however,  because  the  pos- 
sible score  is  over  two  hundred,  and  available  records  in- 
form us  that  other  groups  have  made  substantially  higher 
scores  than  the  boys  in  this  study. 

One  partial  interpretation  would  be  that  the  relatively 
static  set  of  religious  concepts  and  attitudes  is  the  result 
of  "effective"  instruction  or  indoctrination.  Our  agencies 
of  religious  instruction,  the  home  and  church  in  particu- 
lar, may  do  such  a  good  job  of  indoctrinating  children 
that  their  ideas  at  sixteen  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
at  twelve.  It  would  be  too  precarious  to  project  the 
guess  that  this  static  situation  continues  until  eighteen 
or  twenty.  College  experience,  for  example,  for  those 
who  get  it,  may  do  something  to  loosen  up  and  modify 
the  religious  conceptions  of  childhood. 

A  pertinent  question  to  raise  at  this  juncture  is  whether 
or  not  there  are  substantial  differences  in  the  growth  of 
boys  who  are  affiliated  with  different  religious  groups.  Do 
Catholic  or  Jewish  boys,  for  instance,  show  more,  or  less, 
change  than  Protestants?  To  answer  this  question,  the  in- 
itial and  change  scores  of  the  boys  were  compiled  according 
to  their  religious  affiliations.  Five  classifications  were  used: 
Jewish,  Conservative  Protestant,  Liberal  Protestant,  Lu- 
theran, and  Catholic.  The  outcomes  of  this  study  may  be 
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viewed  in  Table  XXL  The  division  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lutheran,  into  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  was  arbitrary  and,  judging  from  the 
scores  of  the  boys,  meaningless.  The  Jewish  boys  have  the 
highest  scores  and  the  Catholic  boys  the  lowest,  for  both 
the  initial  test  and  for  the  amount  of  change  that  took 
place  during  the  two  years.  In  the  light  of  the  findings 
previously  reported  on  the  relation  of  the  religious  think- 
ing scores  to  age,  we  conclude  that  whatever  improvement 
is  shown  during  the  two-year  period  is  based  largely  on 
the  gains  made  by  the  twelve-year-old  boys. 

TABLE  XXI 

GROWTH  IN  RELIGIOUS  THINKING  FOR  TWO-YEAR  PERIOD  OF  BOYS 
WITH  DIFFERENT  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATIONS 


RELIGIOUS  GROUP 

NUM- 
BER 

OF 

BOYS 

AVER- 
AGE 
AGE  IN 
MONTHS 

AVER- 
AGE 
LQ. 

RELIGIOUS  THINKING  SCORE 

Eco-         First          Two 
NOMIC        Test        Years 
STATUS                       Later 

Change 

Jewish 

9 

28 

31 
38 

IS6 
160 

152 
160 

III 
102 

III 

102 
96 

20             126             140 
20             123             135 
22              123              135 

17          118          129 

15              III              119 

12 

12 
II 

8 

Protestant     (Con- 
servative)   
Protestant      (Lib- 
eral) .  . 

Lutheran 

Catholic.    . 

A  third  possible  explanation  of  the  static  character  of 
the  boy's  religious  concepts  is  that  it  reflects  the  waning 
influence  of  formal  religious  instruction.  This  interpreta- 
tion recognizes  that  large  numbers  of  boys  are  dropping 
out  of  Sunday  school  or  other  programs  of  religious  in- 
struction from  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  on.  Two 
kinds  of  evidence  from  this  study  register  this  reduced 
contact  with  church  and  Sunday  school.  The  Play  Quiz 
data,  it  may  be  recalled,  showed  a  drop  in  attendance  at 
Sunday  school  from  60  per  cent  for  the  twelve-year-olds 
to  33  per  cent  for  the  fifteen-year-old  boys.  To  project  this 
drop  for  another  year  at  the  same  rate  would  give  an 
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attendance  figure  of  22  per  cent.  The  facts  that  came 
from  the  time-activity  schedule  revealed  essentially  the 
same  trend. 

Coupled  with  this  dwindling  contact  with  agencies  of 
formal  religious  instruction  through  the  adolescent  years, 
there  is  the  expansion  and  probably  the  deepening  of  other 
interests.  We  may  conjecture  that  because  of  their  more 
appealing  and  absorbing  character  these  other  interests 
tend  to  crowd  out  the  kinds  of  considerations  represented 
by  the  test  of  religious  thinking.  Perhaps  when  the  wider 
environment  of  college  or  of  the  working  world  makes  its 
impact  upon  the  older  adolescent  there  may  come  for 
many  a  stimulation  of  interest,  if  only  of  an  intellectual 
nature,  in  these  issues  of  religious  thinking.  The  "adoles- 
cent doubt"  of  the  older  textbooks  on  adolescence  is  either 
limited  to  a  relatively  few  individuals  or  perhaps,  more 
likely,  is  an  experience  that  comes  after  the  sixteenth 
year. 

Since  the  moral  knowledge  findings  correspond  so 
closely  to  those  for  religious  thinking,  we  are  disposed  to 
interpret  these  also  along  the  general  lines  of  the  foregoing 
discussion.  i 

A  final  query  before  we  sum  up  and  comment  on  the 
illuminating  findings  of  this  chapter:  If  religious  thinking 
is  not  affected  by  age,  or  by  physiological  maturity,  what 
does  determine  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  adolescent's 
religious  thinking?  Our  data  suggest  a  combination  of 
three  closely  associated  factors  as  the  answer.  They  are 
socio-economic  status,  religious  background,  and  mental 
ability.  We  notice  by  glancing  again  at  Table  XXI  that 
the  groups  with  the  lowest  score  on  religious  thinking  tend 
also  to  have  the  lowest  scores  on  intelligence  and  socio- 
economic  background.  The  correlations  between  reli- 
gious thinking  and  various  other  measures  tell  us  more 
accurately  the  extent  to  which  this  is  a  general  tendency. 
The  correlation  of  the  religious  thinking  scores  with 
chronological  age,  pubescent  status,  emancipation  from 
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parents,  height,  weight,  and  physical  strength  was  zero. 
But  with  socio-economic  status  and  intelligence  the  cor- 
relations, though  not  high  (.35  and  .37,  respectively),  do 
imply  some  tendency  for  religious  thinking  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  mental  ability  of  the  individual  and  the 
socio-economic  background  of  his  home. 

SOME  CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

Generalizations  about  the  religious  development  of  th< 
adolescent  should  be  tempered  by  some  cautionary  state 
ments.    It  should  be  recognized  that  there  are  probabb 
more  significant  aspects  of  religious  development  thai 
those  implicit   in   religious   ideas   and   concepts   and   in 
attendance  at  the  conventional  institutions  of  religion.    It 
should  also  be  emphasized  again  that  the  data  reviewed 
in  this  chapter  reveal  general  trends  and  do  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  vitality  and  maturity  of 
religious  thinking  for  some  individuals  during  this  four- 
year  period.  The  probable  dependence  of  the  character  of 
these  findings  upon  local  community  conditions  should 
also  be  kept  in  mind.    Even  though  the  two  hundred  boys 
in  the  study  represent  a  score  of  churches  in  several  neigh- 
borhoods in  two  industrial  cities,  we  cannot  assume  that 
they  are  typical  of  all  adolescents  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
munities. 

Yet,  after  these  cautions  have  all  been  expressed,  the 
facts  discovered  about  the  religious  development  of  the 
adolescent  possess  unusual  significance.  The  most  con- 
spicuous impressions  that  they  make  may  be  embodied  in 
three  statements. 

1.  The  relatively  static  nature  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  adolescent  during  the  four-year  period  encompassed 
by  this  study  should  be  both  disconcerting  and  stimulating 
to  all  persons  interested  in  the  moral  and  religious  devel- 
opment of  children  and  youth.  Those  parents  and  teach- 
ers who  deliberately  attempt  to  give  children  the  "true" 
and  final  ideas  about  religion  on  an  authoritative  basis 
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may  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  the  apparent  success  of 
their  efforts.  But,  for  those  who  believe  that  adult  persons 
should  have  a  religious  outlook  of  their  own  and  that  it 
should  be  consonant  with  the  thought-forms  of  the  modern 
world,  there  will  be  real  disappointment  that  these  ado- 
lescent years  are  apparently  sterile  and  barren  from  the 
standpoint  of  developing  individuals  with  a  contemporary, 
religious  world-view. 

2.  In  two  definite  ways  the  results  of  this  investigation 
appear  to  run  diametrically  counter  to  the  customary 
views  of  the  religious  significance  of  adolescence.  First, 
no  rapid  acceleration  of  interest  in  religious  ideas  or  insti- 
tutions during  adolescence  is  revealed.  Moreover,  what 
growth  in  the  moral  and  religious  thinking  of  the  adoles- 
cent does  take  place  bears  no  appreciable  relation  to  the 
process  of  physiological  development,  but  is  conditioned 
by  personal  and  social  factors,  such  as  home  background, 
mental  ability,  and  church  affiliation. 

The  meaning  of  the  " adolescent  conversion"  data  that 
have  bulked  so  prominently  in  discussions  of  adolescent 
religion  needs  to  be  re-examined  in  the  face  of  new  con- 
ditions and  fresh  facts.  Readers  will  recall  that  the  pioneer 
investigators  reported  that  conversions  were  rare  before 
pubescence,  that  they  increased  rapidly  during  adoles- 
cence, reached  a  peak  at  later  adolescence,  and  then  rapidly 
waned  as  maturity  was  approached.  The  most  simple  and 
satisfying  explanation  of  these  facts  was  that  the  awaken- 
ing of  religious  interest  was  the  result  of  some  new  inner 
developments  associated  with  the  biological  facts  of  pubes- 
cent growth.  But  a  recent  investigation  has  produced 
another  mass  of  statistical  evidence  from  which  we  learn 
that  only  7  per  cent  of  the  two  thousand  persons  included 
in  the  study  report  ever  having  a  "conversion"  experi- 
ence.2 These  two  sets  of  widely  divergent  facts  pointedly 
illustrate  the  cultural  basis  of  drifts  in  religious  behavior. 
The  adolescent  conversion  experience  so  prominent  in  the 

*  Clark,  E.  T.,  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Awakening. 
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nineteenth  century  we  now  recognize  was  produced  by  a 
definite  technique  employed  widely  by  evangelical  Prot- 
estantism. It  was  applied  so  effectively  to  adolescents  in 
particular  that  it  was  almost  irresistible.  Now  the  intel- 
lectual climate  and  the  techniques  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity are  radically  different.  The  conversion  psychology 
and  technique  have  largely  been  abandoned.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  child  into  a  mature  religious  person  by 
educational  means  is  the  objective  at  least  of  modern  reli- 
gious education. 

The  possibility  of  biological  factors  conditioning  the 
religious  development  of  the  adolescent  is  not  necessarily 
precluded  entirely  by  the  facts  from  either  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  "conversion"  experience  or  of  this 
adolescent  study.  They  do  clearly  point  out,  however, 
the  danger  of  mistaking  temporal,  cultural  patterns  of 
behavior  for  permanent,  biological  patterns. 

3.  This  brings  us  directly  to  the  third  impression  war- 
ranted by  the  findings  of  this  phase  of  our  investigation. 
Since  moral  and  religious  thinking  seem  primarily  to  be 
conditioned  socially  rather  than  biologically,  it  should  be 
amenable  to  educational  control  and  direction.  The  roots 
of  effective  moral  and  religious  ideals  and  attitudes  lie  not 
in  some  obscure  biological  process,  but  in  identifiable, 
though  complex,  factors  in  the  child's  environment.  There 
is  no  magic  in  adolescence  as  such  upon  which  we  can 
depend  for  the  achievement  of  the  desired  results.  Ob- 
servation has  probably  told  us  that  long  ago.  If  so,  the 
results  of  research  confirm  and  reinforce  that  judgment, 
and  urge  a  more  statesmanlike  approach  to  the  tasks  of 
religious  education. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  ADOLESCENT  FORMS  GROUPS:  I 

I  HE  SIGNIFICANCE  of  the  story  to  be  unfolded  in  this 
and  the  next  chapter  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the 
findings  in  the  entire  research.  Its  importance  comes 
from  a  combination  of  three  reasons.    First,  the  topic  dealt 
with— adolescent  groups— is  in  itself  of  salient  interest  and 
importance.    Second,  the  device  used  for  classifying  groups 
in  terms  of  basic  social  and  psychological  elements  pos- 
sesses promise  of  large  usefulness.    Finally,   the  results 
yielded  by  the  use  of  this  technique  warrant  tentative  con- 
clusions of  considerable  consequence. 

The  materials  in  these  two  chapters  should  command 
alike  the  interest  of  parents,  persons  who  work  profession- 
ally with  adolescents,  and  social  scientists.  More  than  a 
million  boys  participate  annually  in  the  programs  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  4-H  Clubs, 
and  Boys'  Clubs.  Not  only  parents  who  send  their  boys  to 
group  work  and  recreational  agencies,  but  also  persons 
who  contribute  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  support 
of  these  agencies,  should  be  interested  in  some  simple  but 
fundamental  facts  about  the  nature  and  function  of  these 
adolescent  groups.  Many  a  parent  has  been  puzzled  be- 
cause his  boy,  even  with  the  most  constant  encouragement 
and  exhortation,  attends  the  Scout  troop  or  the  class  at 
the  "Y"  in  the  most  spasmodic  fashion  and  soon  quits 
entirely,  while  a  neighbor's  boy  attends  the  meeting  of 
the  same  group  regularly  and  continues  for  a  number  of 
years.  Some  light  on  the  cause  of  this  difference  in 
behavior  will  be  given  by  the  facts  from  our  study. 

The  professional  workers  with  adolescent  groups  are 
frequently  perplexed  by  similar  problems.  Why,  for 
example,  is  the  attendance  of  members  of  one  club  so 
irregular  as  to  perhaps  result  in  the  slow  death  of  the 
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club,  or  at  least  in  a  rapid  turnover  of  members,  while 
another  club  with  a  similar  program  and  a  leader  of  equal 
competence  and  ability  to  attract  members  has  almost  one 
hundred  per  cent  attendance  and  continues  in  existence 
for  several  years?  Some  very  pertinent  facts  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  problem. 

The  social  scientist  is  concerned  with  the  effort  to 
acquire  increased  knowledge  and  insight  about  the  basic 
factors  of  group  life.  He  seeks  criteria  and  suitable  tech- 
niques for  classifying  groups  according  to  their  essential 
characteristics.  He  studies  the  impact  of  various  types  of 
groups  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  their  members 
and  participants.  The  materials  of  this  study  contribute 
directly  to  these  interests. 

The  contents  of  these  two  chapters  illustrate  a  blend 
of  these  practical  and  scientific  interests.  Parents,  work- 
ers with  adolescents,  and  social  scientists,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  and  in  varying  degrees,  should  be  interested 
in  this  account  of  the  problems  attacked  and  the  outcomes 
achieved.  As  these  problems  are  described  more  precisely, 
their  importance  will  be  more  apparent. 

WHAT  WE  TRIED  TO  DISCOVER 

The  quest  for  knowledge  and  insight  about  the  nature 
of  adolescent  groups  and  their  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  involved  several  steps,  the  results 
of  two  of  which  will  be  reported  in  this  chapter. 

The  primary  need  was  for  a  set  of  criteria  that  would 
facilitate  the  classification  of  groups  according  to  basic 
psychological  and  social  characteristics.  These  organized 
groups  are  of  a  wide  variety  in  nature,  program,  size,  and 
type  of  organization.  There  are  classes,  clubs,  teams,  and 
interest  groups.  There  are  groups  of  three  or  four  mem- 
bers and  some  with  hundreds  on  their  rolls.  The  pro- 
grams of  some  groups  are  widely  diversified  and  inclusive; 
those  of  others  are  narrowly  channelled  into  a  single  domi- 
nant activity.  The  ordinary  method  of  classifying  groups 
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is  on  the  basis  of  type  of  program.  But  this  tells  us  little 
about  the  psychological  and  social  elements  of  the  group 
life,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  of  greater  signifi- 
cance to  the  members  than  the  content  of  the  group's 
program.  Our  first  step,  then,  was  to  develop  some  criteria 
for  understanding  groups  in  terms  of  social  and  psycho- 
logical rather  than  program  characteristics. 

The  second  step  grew  directly  out  of  the  first.  Given 
a  set  of  psycho-social  criteria  for  interpreting  the  nature 
of  groups,  we  needed  a  technique,  or  device,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  classification  of  particular  groups  on  the  basis  of 
these  criteria.  The  description  of  the  device  used  to  study 
fifty-five  groups  and  of  the  results  it  yielded  constitutes  a 
substantial  share  of  this  report. 

PSYCHO-SOCIAL  CRITERIA  FOR  CLASSIFYING  GROUPS 

The  agencies  dealing  with  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
have  employed  a  great  variety  of  terms  to  designate  differ- 
ent kinds  of  groups.  The  most  frequently  used  terms  may 
be  roughly  stated  and  illustrated  as  follows: 

1.  Special-interest  groups  are  those  that  pursue  a  single 
activity,  such  as  dramatics,  basketball,  swimming,  or  hand- 
icrafts,- i 

2.  Clubs  usually  have  some  form  of  organization  and 
frequently  a  program  that  is  inclusive  of  many  types  of 
activity. 

3.  Purpose  groups  are  clubs  that  exist  primarily  to  carry 
out  some  purpose  of  an  idealistic  or  altruistic  nature.  The 
Hi-Y  club  is  often  characterized  by  Y.M.C.A.  secretaries 
as  a  purpose  group. 

4.  The  terms  natural  groups  and  neighborhood  groups 
are  used  to  designate  similar,  if  not  essentially  the  same, 
types  of  groups.    The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
natural,  or  neighborhood,  group  is  that  it  exists  in  the 
community  apart  from  the  influence  of  any  agency  or  insti- 
tution.  The  "gang"  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  natural, 
or  a  neighborhood,  group. 
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5.  Fabricated  groups  are  those  formed  by  some  agency, 
such  as  the  church,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  social  settlement, 
school,  or  the  Boy  Scouts,  on  the  basis  of  similarity  in  some 
factor,  such  as  interest,  skill,  chronological  age,  or  educa- 
tional achievement.  A  gymnasium  class  or  a  Sunday- 
school  class  is  usually  referred  to  as  a  fabricated  group. 
A  special-interest  group,  a  club,  or  a  "purpose"  group  may 
also  be  classified  as  a  fabricated  group. 

Obviously  there  is  no  single  principle  or  concept  under- 
lying the  foregoing  designation  or  classification  of  groups. 
Some  unifying  principle  of  classification  is  urgently  needed 
to  bring  order  and  clarity  out  of  the  present  chaos  in  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  groups. 

The  sociologist  has  been  using  the  terms  primary  and 
secondary  to  designate  the  essential  differences  in  social 
characteristics  between  groups.  The  primary  group  as 
described  by  Cooley,  the  originator  of  the  concept,  is 
characterized  by  "intimate  face-to-face  association  and  co- 
operation" and  the  "fusion  of  individualities  in  a  common 
whole,"  which  results  in  "the  sort  of  sympathy  and  mutual 
identification  for  which  'we'  is  the  natural  expression."1 
The  family  and  the  play  group  are  common  examples  of 
the  primary  group.  The  essential  elements  of  the  second- 
ary group  have  not  been  so  definitely  formulated.  This 
type  of  group  is  most  readily  recognized  by  the  absence 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  primary  group.  The  relation- 
ships of  persons  in  secondary  groups  are  indirect  rather 
than  "face  to  face,"  and  lack  the  psychological  factors  of 
oneness  or  "we-ness."2 

We  are  proposing  the  concept  of  cohesiveness  as  valu- 
able in  attempting  to  characterize  and  classify  groups  on  a 
fundamental,  psycho-social  basis.  There  is  no  suitable 
antonym  for  cohesive  except  non-cohesive.  The  term 

Cooley,  C.  H.,  Social  Organization,  p.  23. 

2  For  a  recent  penetrating  critique  of  these  concepts  of  primary  and 
secondary  groups,  see  Faris,  Ellsworth,  "The  Primary  Group:  Essence  and 
Accident,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  July,  1932,  pp.  41-50. 
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fabricated  has  been  employed  rather  widely  as  the  oppo- 
site of  cohesive,  but  this  represents  a  loose  use  of  language. 
Unless  we  could  identify  concretely  the  elements  of 
cohesiveness,  we  could  hardly  hope  to  measure  quanti- 
tatively the  cohesiveness  of  adolescent  groups.  The  first 
step  in  the  procedure  used  to  identify  these  elements  was 
that  of  critical  observation.  Groups  were  arbitrarily  classi- 
fied as  cohesive  or  non-cohesive  on  the  basis  of  certain 
assumptions,  and  then  the  factors  that  differentiated  these 
two  types  of  groups  were  more  carefully  analyzed.  These 
differentiating  factors  we  tentatively  called  criteria  of 
cohesiveness.  The  results  of  this  preliminary  analysis  are 
presented  here. 


FACTORS  DIFFERENTIATING 
COHESIVE  GROUPS 

Many 
Many 

In  persons 

Frequent 

Emotional  or  psycho- 
logical 

Determined  by  mem- 
bers 

Persistent 

Same   neighborhood 

Spontaneous,   vital 

Well  defined  by  mem- 
bers 

Through  group  loy- 
alty, approvals,  etc. 

Indigenous  to  group 

Strong 


COHESIVE  AND  NON-COHESIVE  GROUPS 
NON-COHESIVE  GROUPS 


(1)  FRIENDSHIPS 

Few 

(2)  NUMBER   OF    IN- 

Few 

TERESTS 

(3)  COMMON  INTER- 

In activity 

ESTS 

(4)  CONTACTS 

Occasional 

(5)  UNITY 

Largely  lacking 

(6)  MEMBERSHIP 

Determined  by  agency 

(7)  STABILITY  OF 

Unstable 

MEMBERSHIP 

(8)  RESIDENCE      OF 

Scattered 

MEMBERS 

(9)  ACTIVITIES 

Formal 

(10)  BEHAVIOR    PAT- 

Undefined  or   defined 

TERNS 

by  adults 

(11)  SOCIAL  CONTROL 

Lacking;  or  formal,  by 

adult  leader 

(12)  LEADERSHIP 

Adult;  not  determined 

by  group  members 

(13)  GROUP  LOYALTY 

Meager 

Obviously,  not  all  of  the  foregoing  factors  are  of  equal 
importance  in  distinguishing  the  degree  of  cohesiveness 
of  groups.  Nor  can  all  of  these  characteristics  be  quanti- 
tatively measured  by  objective  techniques.  There  are 
several  items  on  the  list,  however,  that  do  lend  themselves 
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to  objective  measurement.  Techniques  are  now  available 
that  make  it  possible  to  measure,  or  estimate,  in  quantita- 
tive terms,  the  proximity  of  residence  of  members;  the 
stability  of  membership;  the  frequency  of  contact  of  mem- 
bers; the  number  of  common  interests  shared  by  members; 
the  extent  of  friendships;  psychological  unity,  or  rapport, 
as  reflected  in  the  mutuality  of  friendships;  and  group 
loyalty,  as  revealed  by  tests  of  co-operation  within  the 
group. 

The  friendship  factor  was  selected  as  the  major  cri- 
terion, or  measure,  of  cohesiveness  to  be  made  the  focus 
of  this  study.  The  selection  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
several  considerations.  It  responds  readily  to  measure- 
ment. It  carries  with  it  the  psychological  elements  of 
rapport  and  "we-ness."  It  implies  frequency  of  contact 
and  common  experiences,  since  we  know  from  both 
observation  and  investigation  that  friends  do  many  things 
together.  The  residence  factor  is  also  included,  since  we 
have  evidence  that  adolescent  friends  usually  live  within 
a  few  blocks  of  each  other.  We  developed,  therefore,  a 
friendship  index,  of  group  cohesiveness  as  the  basic  tech- 
nique in  the  study  of  .groups.  This  procedure  calls  for 
description  and  illustration. 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  INDEX  OF  GROUP  COHESIVENESS 

The  device  used  to  secure  the  information  necessary  to 
establish  the  friendship  index  of  a  group's  cohesiveness 
was  the  friendship  record.  Since  this  was  the  device  em- 
ployed for  ascertaining  mutual  friendships  and  the  accept- 
ability scores  of  the  adolescents,  further  description  of  it  is 
unnecessary.  The  additional  information  needed  here 
concerns  the  way  the  data  were  tabulated  and  scored  in 
order  to  yield  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  cohesiveness  of 
groups. 

The  friendship  index  represents  the  extent  to  which 
a  particular  group  is  made  up  of  boys  who  are  friends  of 
one  another.  If  the  best  friends  of  all  of  the  boys  in  the 
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groups  are  also  members  of  the  same  group,  the  friendship 
index  will  be  one  hundred.  If  none  of  the  boys  in  the 
group  list  any  other  members  of  the  same  group  as  their 
friends,  the  friendship  index  will  be  zero.  The  friendship 
index  of  a  particular  group  is  simply  the  percentage  of 
friendships  in  relation  to  the  possible  extent  of  friendships 
in  the  group.  The  method  of  scoring  takes  into  account 
both  the  number  of  friends  that  each  boy  has  in  the  group 
and  the  intimacy  or  degree  of  the  friendships  as  indicated 
by  the  ranking  assigned  to  them  by  the  boy  himself.  Each 
friendship  choice  is  given  a  weighted  value  corresponding 
to  its  position.  If  the  boy  whom  Peter  names  as  first  choice 
is  also  a  member  of  the  group  for  which  the  friendship 
index  is  being  computed,  it  counts  as  ten,  a  second  choice, 
if  a  member  of  the  group,  counts  as  nine,  and  so  on  down 
to  the  tenth  choice,  which  counts  as  one. 

An  inspection  of  Figure  1 8  will  quickly  make  more  con- 
crete and  clear  the  method  of  securing  the  friendship 
index  of  group  cohesiveness.  The  actual  meaning  of  the 
friendship  index  will  also  be  more  easily  visualized.  The 
fieure  displays  the  friendship  information  and  gives  the 
friendship  index  for  the  "Junior  Aces,"  a  neighborhood 
gang  that  is  highly  cohesive  in  nature.  It  will  be  observed 
that  nearly  all  of  the  friends  of  each  boy  belong  to  the 
Junior  Aces.  Also,  all  of  the  ten  boys  listed  by  six  of  the 
group  are  members  of  the  group.  Two  boys,  Walter  and 
Joseph,  who  have  only  recently  joined  the  club,  have  the 
lowest  friendship  scores.  The  friendship  index  of  cohesive- 
ness  for  the  Junior  Aces  is  eighty-four.  The  index  eighty- 
four  represents  the  per  cent  of  the  possible  total  friendship 
score. 

In  contrast  with  the  high  friendship  index  of  cohesive- 
ness  of  the  Junior  Aces,  we  show  in  Figure  19  the  friend- 
ship choices  within  a  group  that  possesses  a  very  low  degree 
of  cohesiveness.  This  group,  "The  Congos,"  is  a  Sunday- 
school  class.  It  is  conspicuously  obvious  that  only  a  few 
of  the  boys  have  friends  who  are  also  members  of  this  class. 
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FIGURE  18 
INTRAGROUP  FRIENDSHIP  CHOICES  IN  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  GANG 
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FIGURE  19 
INTRAGROUP  FRIENDSHIP  CHOICES  IN  A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CLASS 
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The  best  friends  of  three  boys  are  also  members,  but  five 
boys  did  not  list  as  among  their  friends  any  members  of 
the  Corigos.  The  friendship  index  of  ten  signifies  that 
the  friendship  element  is  very  meager  in  this  group,  only 
10  per  cent  of  its  possible  extent. 

These  two  groups,  the  Junior  Aces  and  the  Congos,  are 
suggestive  of  the  wide  range  of  difference  that  exists  among 
groups  in  the  basic  psychological  characteristics  implied  by 
the  friendship  factor.  The  meaning  and  consequences  of 
this  difference  will  be  made  thoroughly  evident  by  facts  to 
be  presented  later.  It  would  be  misleading  to  generalize 
from  these  two  illustrations,  however,  and  to  assume  that 
all  Sunday-school  classes,  for  example,  are  markedly  defi- 
cient in  the  element  of  friendship.  As  a  means  of  throwing 
more  light  on  this  problem  of  the  relation  between  group 
cohesiveness  and  type  of  program,  the  gathering  of  perti- 
nent information  was  extended  beyond  the  groups  in  the 
adolescent  study  proper.  The  results  of  this  wider  investi- 
gation, which  included  altogether  fifty-five  groups,  repre- 
senting various  social  agencies  and  types  of  program,  are 
highly  suggestive  and  will  now  be  reviewed. 

FRIENDSHIP  INDICES  FOR  FIFTY-FIVE  GROUPS 

We  have  classified  the  fifty-five  groups  in  four  categories, 
in  order  to  ascertain  any  possible  relation  between  the 
type  of  program  or  agency  and  degree  of  cohesiveness  as 
represented  by  the  friendship  index.  Groups  whose  pro- 
grams consist  chiefly  of  a  particular  type  of  activity,  such 
as  gymnasium,  swimming,  or  boxing  classes,  basketball 
teams,  or  handicraft  groups,  are  classified  as  special-interest 
groups.  Groups  related  to  churches,  whether  the  usual 
Sunday-school  class  or  the  more  definitely  organized  boys' 
club  with  an  inclusive  program  of  activity,  are  included 
under  the  heading  church  groups.  Scout  troops  and  Hi-Y 
clubs  are  arbitrarily  classed  together,  chiefly  because  of 
the  small  number  of  these  groups  for  which  we  have 
data. 
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The  fourth  category,  neighborhood  groups,  includes 
groups  that  differ  distinctly  from  special-interest  groups, 
Boy  Scout  troops,  Hi-Y  clubs,  or  church  groups.  The 
members  of  neighborhood  groups  do  not  "join"  a  class,  an 
institution,  or  an  organization  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  particular  program  being  carried  on  by  the  class  or 
institution.  The  membership  of  the  neighborhood  group 
emerges  from  the  more  spontaneous  processes  of  play  and 
companionship  in  the  community.  Simple  forms  of  organ- 
ization frequently  develop  without  any  influence  whatever 
from  community  agencies.  When  neighborhood  groups 
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FIGURE  20 
AVERAGE  FRIENDSHIP  INDICES  OF  FOUR  TYPES  OF  GROUPS 

do  become  related  to  such  agencies  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  or 
the  social  settlement,  they  usually  "come  in"  as  a  "gang" 
or  group  of  friends  who  desire  to  have  the  advantages  of 
the  facilities  of  the  institution,  but  who  maintain  their 
own  identity  as  they  participate  in  activities.  The  social 
agency  may  provide  adult  leadership  and  supervision  for 
the  group  in  the  attempt  to  "enrich"  the  experience  of  the 
members  of  the  group. 

Figure  20  provides  the  essential  information  about  these 
four  types  of  groups  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  friendship  factor.  We  must,  however,  be  very  cautious 
in  forming  generalizations  from  these  data  because  of  the 
small  number  of  groups,  particularly  in  two  of  the  classi- 
fications. 
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A  wide  variation  in  the  friendship  indices  of  the  church 
classes  and  clubs  is  discernible.  Practically  none  of  the 
boys  in  two  of  the  classes,  one  of  which  is  the  Congos,  have 
any  best  friends  in  the  same  group.  Probably  the  boys  are 
sent  by  their  parents  to  these  denominational  churches  on 
Sunday  and  this  weekly  meeting  constitutes  the  only 
experience  that  most  members  of  the  class  have  with  any 
of  the  other  members.  Three  of  the  seven  groups  possess 
a  fairly  substantial  element  of  friendship  as  indicated  by 
friendship  indices.  These  three  church  groups,  one  with 
a  friendship  index  of  forty-nine  and  two  with  an  index 
of  fifty-three,  are  organized  as  clubs  and  carry  out  some 
activities  during  the  week.  Since  the  social  contacts  and 
friendships  of  adolescent  boys  are  not  likely  to  be  formed 
on  denominational  lines,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
classes  in  church  schools  are  characterized  by  a  low  friend- 
ship index. 

The  friendship  indices  for  the  twenty  special-interest 
groups  range  from  sixteen  to  fifty,  with  an  average  of 
thirty-two.  The  agencies  responsible  for  these  groups,  a 
large  number  of  which  are  gymnasium  classes,  are  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  church.  Only  five  of  the  groups  have 
a  friendship  index  above  forty.  We  infer  from  these  facts 
that  groups  which  are  organized  primarily  to  further  a 
single  activity  interest  are  not  very  likely  to  be  character- 
ized by  the  psychological  elements  of  cohesiveness. 

Although  the  number  of  Scout  troops  and  Hi-Y  clubs 
in  the  study  is  small,  the  data  do  suggest  that  the  friend- 
ship factor  plays  a  substantial  role  in  the  formation  of 
some  of  these  groups.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  aver- 
age friendship  index  of  the  Scout  and  the  Hi-Y  groups. 
The  friendship  index  of  sixty-one  is  for  a  Scout  patrol, 
the  smaller  unit  in  the  troop.  Friendships  among  the  eight 
boys  who  are  members  of  this  patrol  are  quite  intimate 
and  extensive.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  recently  there 
has  been  a  very  definite  emphasis  by  Scout  executives  in 
some  communities  on  using  clusters  of  friends  in  a  neigh- 
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borhood  to  constitute  the  patrol.  A  Scout  troop  formed 
in  this  way  would  thus  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  friend- 
ship groups,  each  of  them  possessing  the  psycho-social 
elements  of  cohesiveness. 

By  virtue  of  their  definition,  we  should  expect  the 
neighborhood  groups  to  be  highly  cohesive.  The  facts 
testify  that  they  usually  are.  Several  of  the  twenty-one 
neighborhood  groups  are  very  tightly  knit  together  by  the 
element  of  friendship,  as  reflected  in  friendship  indices 
around  ninety.  This  signifies  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
friends  of  all  of  the  members  are  in  the  same  group.  Two 
groups  only  have  a  psychological  cohesiveness  as  low  as 
that  represented  by  friendship  indices  below  fifty.  A 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  these  two  groups  suggests  that 
the  outer  form  of  the  groups,  both  of  which  are  related 
to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  has  continued,  even  though  many 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  original  group  have  taken 
place.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  of  these  neighborhood 
groups  that  for  nearly  all  of  their  members  they  do  con- 
stitute the  most  dominant  and  significant  groupings  in 
their  experience  as  far  as  the  friendship  factor  implies  or 
reflects  these  characteristics. 

CONDITIONS  OF  GROUP  COHESIVENESS 

As  we  observe  the  wide  differences  in  the  cohesiveness 
of  groups,  we  are  impelled  to  inquire  about  the  conditions 
of  cohesiveness.  Several  questions  emerged  as  the  study 
was  being  carried  out.  Is  group  cohesiveness  possible 
among  boys  below  the  adolescent  age?  If  traditional  ado- 
lescent psychology  is  dependable,  we  should  not  expect  a 
high  degree  of  cohesion  in  group  life  before  the  adoles- 
cent years.  That  is  when  boys  are  supposed  to  form 
"gangs"  and  other  forms  of  organized  groups.  Is  group 
cohesiveness  affected  by  the  size  of  the  group?  Can  a  large 
group  be  characterized  by  extensive  friendship  relations 
and  the  psychological  elements  that  friendship  implies? 
Another  question  concerns  the  relation  of  group  cohesive- 
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ness  to  the  socio-economic  background  of  boys.  Thrasher 
reported  that  the  highly  cohesive  "gangs"  that  he  studied 
were  found  in  areas  of  social  deterioration.3  The  gang, 
he  concluded,  is  the  result  and  symptom  of  social  deteri- 
oration and  disintegration.  Do  the  facts  of  the  present 
study  correspond  to  the  findings  of  Thrasher? 

We  were  also  prompted  to  ask  about  the  relation  be- 
tween group  cohesiveness  and  homogeneity  among  the 
members.  Are  the  members  of  highly  cohesive  groups 
more  like  one  another  in  chronological  age,  socio-economic 
background,  mental  age,  or  physical  development,  for 
example,  than  are  the  members  of  groups  with  but  a 
slight  degree  of  psychological  cohesiveness? 

These  four  questions  are  not  the  only  ones,  by  any 
means,  that  must  be  answered  in  the  search  for  the  factors 
that  underlie  or  accompany  group  cohesiveness.  They  are 
questions  on  which  pertinent  facts  from  this  study  will 
provide  some  enlightenment  and  some  direct  leads  for 
further  inquiry. 

CAN  PRE-ADOLESCENT  GROUPS  BE  COHESIVE? 

What  do  the  findings  from  fifty-five  groups  tell  us  about 
the  relation  of  group  cohesiveness  to  chronological  age? 
Was  the  traditional  psychology  of  adolescence  correct  in 
excluding  the  probability  of  well-knit  groups  prior  to 
adolescence?  If  we  accept  the  index  of  friendship  and  all 
that  goes  with  it  as  a  valuable  measure  of  cohesiveness, 
the  facts  of  this  study  justify  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
traditional  assumption. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  of  the  two  most  cohesive 
groups,  with  friendship  indices  of  ninety  and  ninety-one, 
is  about  twelve  years.  The  majority  of  these  boys  in  all 
probability  are  still  prepubescent.  Several  other  groups, 
in  which  the  average  age  of  the  boys  is  about  ten,  also 
have  substantial  friendship  indices,  ranging  from  fifty- 
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three  to  sixty-seven.  Further,  there  is  no  correlation 
between  the  average  age  of  the  members  and  the  friend- 
ship index  of  fifty-three  of  these  groups.  We  interpret  this 
absence  of  correlation  to  mean  that  there  is  no  general 
tendency  for  group  cohesiveness  to  be  associated  with  the 
age  of  the  members  of  the  groups  within  the  age  range 
from  ten  to  seventeen.  If  data  were  available  on  a  large 
number  of  groups  at  each  age  level,  the  age  factor  might 
stand  out  as  being  important.  Mere  observation  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  young  children  are  more  casual  and 
more  restricted  in  their  friendships  than  adolescents.  We 
might  venture  the  opinion,  also,  that  groups  of  young  men 
would  likely  tend  to  be  less  cohesive  than  groups  of  adoles- 
cents. As  individuals  mature  and  become  more  independ- 
ent, perhaps  they  are  less  dependent  upon  a  rather  clearly 
defined  group  of  friends.  Or,  it  may  be  that  friends  are 
fewer  in  number  and  do  not  have  any  form  of  group 
organization.  The  possibility  that  associations  become  less 
definitely  circumscribed  with  age  is  one  that  calls  for 
further  investigation. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  GROUP  AND  GROUP  COHESIVENESS 

Does  the  number  of  members  in  the  group  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  degree  of  cohesiveness  it  possesses?  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  larger  the  group  the  more 
likely  that  the  friendship  choices  of  the  members  would 
be  within  the  group  membership.  If  they  were,  the 
friendship  index  would  tend  to  be  high.  If  there  were 
only  ten  or  twelve  boys  in  a  group,  we  should  hardly 
expect  that  all  of  the  ten  names  listed  by  each  boy  as  his 
friends  would  be  chosen  from  among  this  limited  number. 
But  if  there  were  fifty  boys  in  the  group,  the  chances  would 
be  greater  that  all  or  most  of  any  one  boy's  friends  might 
be  from  among  this  larger  number.  So  we  might  specu- 
late on  a  priori  grounds.  But  the  available  facts  not  only 
contradict  such  a  conclusion  they  reverse  it.  There  is  a 
distinct  tendency  for  the  friendship  indices  of  groups  to 
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decrease  as  the  number  of  members  increases.     Let  us 
examine  the  facts. 

Correlations  between  the  size  of  group  and  the  friend- 
ship index  were  secured  for  sixty-eight  groups.  Because 
of  the  discrepancy  in  friendship  indices  between  types  of 
groups,  as  the  neighborhood  group  and  the  special  interest 
group,  the  correlations  were  run  separately  for  three  types 
of  groups.  The  results  may  be  simply  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  correlation  between  size  of  group  and  friendship 
index  for  twenty  neighborhood  groups  is  —.42 

2.  The  correlation  between  size  of  group  and  friendship 
index  for  twenty-one  special-interest  groups  is  —.35 

3.  The  correlation  between  size  of  group  and  friendship 
index  for  twenty-seven  Y.M.C.A.  clubs  and  Scout  troops 
is  -.59 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  apparent  inverse  relation 
between  the  size  and  the  cohesiveness  of  groups?  Is  size 
in  itself  a  decisive  factor  in  cohesiveness?  The  answer 
seems  to  be  "no."  Small  groups  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily cohesive,  yet  cohesive  groups  are  almost  invariably 
small.  Cohesiveness  is  apparently  a  determiner  of  size, 
rather  than  size  being  a  condition  of  cohesiveness.  This 
conclusion  may  be  readily  illustrated.  The  Congos  is  a 
church-school  group  of  eleven  members,  with  a  friendship 
index  of  ten.  The  Baracas,  another  church-school  group, 
with  seven  members,  has  a  friendship  index  of  four.  A 
very  small  "gym"  class  has  a  friendship  index  of  fourteen. 
Smallness  in  size  does  not  inevitably  mean  a  larger  degree 
of  cohesiveness. 

Many  of  the  special  interest  groups,  such  as  gymnasium 
and  handicraft  classes,  to  which  practically  any  boy  may 
belong  by  paying  the  required  fee,  are  likely  to  be  large 
in  size  for  administrative  reasons,  but  to  have  a  low  friend- 
ship index  because  of  the  way  in  which  membership  is 
recruited.  The  neighborhood  groups,  most  of  which  have 
been  formed  spontaneously  rather  than  through  the  effort 
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of  any  agency,  are  almost  all  small  in  size  and  large  in 
friendship  indices.  The  average  number  of  members  for 
the  twenty-one  neighborhood  groups  is  fourteen,  and  for 
the  special  interest  groups  the  average  membership  is 
twenty-five. 

The  foregoing  facts  suggest  the  tentative  conclusion  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  group  is  formed  or  its  member- 
ship selected  is  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  the 
degree  of  its  cohesiveness.  This  assertion  is  not  intended 
to  exclude  the  possibility  that  groups  with  meager  cohe- 
siveness may  not  become  cohesive  over  a  period  of  time 
without  necessarily  making  many  changes  in  membership 
personnel.  It  does  mean  that  when  agencies  arbitrarily 
classify,  or  group,  boys,  whether  in  a  Scout  troop,  a  church 
school,  a  Y.M.C.A.,  or  a  social  settlement,  the  elements 
of  friendship  and  cohesiveness  are  likely  to  be  negligible 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  group.  But  when  the  boys 
themselves  exercise  primary  initiative  and  responsibility 
in  determining  who  and  how  many  shall  belong  to  a  par- 
ticular group,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  for  the 
group  to  be  relatively  small  and  markedly  cohesive.  The 
size  of  the  group,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  membership 
selection  process  rather  than  the  friendship  index  being 
the  result  of  size.  This  is  an  extremely  important  fact  for 
agencies  dealing  with  adolescent  groups  to  recognize  and 
utilize  if  they  desire  to  work  with  groups  that  are  charac- 
terized by  cohesiveness. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AND  GROUP  COHESIVENESS 

We  previously  raised  the  question  of  whether  socio- 
economic  factors  affect  the  cohesiveness  of  groups.  Are 
highly  cohesive  groups  as  likely  to  be  found  on  "Gold 
Coast"  as  in  slum?  Unfortunately,  socio-economic  scores 
on  the  members  of  the  fifty-five  groups  are  not  available, 
so  our  pertinent  data  are  limited  to  the  smaller  number  of 
groups  in  the  main  adolescent  study.  The  average  socio- 
economic  scores  for  the  three  groups  with  the  highest  and 
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the  three  groups  with  the  lowest  friendship  indices  are 
shown  in  Figure  21. 

The  boys  in  the  groups  with  high  friendship  indices 
clearly  come  from  a  distinctly  lower  socio-economic  level 
than  the  boys  in  the  groups  that  have  low  friendship 
indices.  The  groups  are  almost  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
socio-economic  scale,  since  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the 
study  have  socio-economic  scores  ranging  from  ten  to 
twenty-five.  These  data  appear  to  be  in  complete  harmony 
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FIGURE  21 

COMPARISON  OF  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  GROUPS  WITH  HIGH 
AND  Low  FRIENDSHIP  INDICES 

with  the  conclusions  of  Thrasher  that  the  highly  cohesive 
"gang"  is  the  product  of  neighborhoods  of  low  social  and 
economic  status.  The  "appearance"  of  the  findings  in  this 
study  needs  to  be  qualified  by  the  statement  previously 
made  about  the  effect  of  the  method  of  forming  groups 
upon  their  cohesiveness.  The  three  groups  with  the  lowest 
friendship  indices  include  a  Sunday-school  class,  a  gym- 
nasium class,  and  a  gym  leaders'  club.  All  of  these  group- 
ings, therefore,  have  been  institutionally  rather  than  spon- 
taneously formed,  with  similarity  in  chronological  age,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  gym  leaders'  club,  similarity  in  age  and 
skill,  the  basis  of  classification.  The  other  groups  include 
one  neighborhood  group  that  existed  prior  to  its  contact 
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with  any  social  agency,  a  handicraft  club  that  recruited  its 
own  members  to  a  large  extent,  and  a  club  formed  from  a 
public  school  class.  A  cautious  interpretation  of  the  find- 
ings, therefore,  would  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  these 
differences  in  friendship  indices  reflecting  the  differences 
in  the  way  the  groups  were  formed. 

An  examination  of  the  information  we  have  about 
the  twenty-one  neighborhood  groups  yields  the  clear  con- 
clusion that  they  are  decidedly  composed  of  boys  from 
homes  on  the  lower  and  possibly  middle  socio-economic 
levels.  Since  contact  with  these  groups  was  chiefly  made 
through  such  agencies  as  the  social  settlement,  the  Y.M. 
C.A.,  and  the  institutional  type  of  church,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  we  do  not  have  a  fair  sampling  of  groups  of  boys 
who  represent  the  higher  socio-economic  strata.  Theo- 
retically we  see  no  reason  why  the  psychological  conditions 
of  many  friendships  within  a  group  that  we  have  postu- 
lated as  a  central  characteristic  of  group  cohesiveness 
should  be  limited  to  boys  from  the  less  favorable  home 
backgrounds.  Our  findings,  in  so  far  as  they  include  boys 
from  the  higher  socio-economic  levels,  do  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  the  friendships  and  associations  of  boys  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  lower  economic  level  do  tend  to  be 
more  sharply  defined  and  more  closely  knit  together. 
This  problem  of  the  relationship  between  socio-economic 
factors  and  the  cohesiveness  of  groups  needs  more 
thoroughgoing  investigation. 

But  the  foregoing  facts  about  the  chronological  age, 
the  socio-economic  status,  and  the  number  of  members  in 
groups  tell  us  little  or  nothing  about  the  relative  homo- 
geneity of  the  members  of  cohesive  and  non-cohesive 
groups.  So  we  shall  move  on  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question. 

GROUP  COHESIVENESS  AND  HOMOGENEITY  OF  MEMBERS 

Of  more  than  casual  interest  is  the  question  of  whether 
highly  cohesive  groups  are  characterized  by  the  homo- 
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geneity  or  similarity  of  members  in  such  items  as  chrono- 
logical age,  socio-economic  status,  mental  ability,  physical 
growth,  or  other  elements.  Or,  is  diversity  among  mem- 
bers in  such  factors  as  these  possible  or  likely  within 
groups  that  rank  high  in  cohesiveness.  We  found  a  high  de- 
gree of  similarity  between  mutual  friends  in  several  char- 
acteristics, as  reported  in  Chapter  IV.  Does  this  principle 
of  similarity  hold  true  for  the  more  extensive  and  complex 
interweaving  of  friendships  represented  by  a  substantial 
friendship  index  of  group  cohesiveness? 

As  a  beginning  toward  securing  an  answer  for  this  cen- 
tral question,  data  were  tabulated  on  ten  groups.  The 
number  of  groups  is  not  large  enough  to  yield  conclusions, 
but  the  outcomes  are  valuable.  The  results  can  be  grasped 
more  readily  if  we  first  describe  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  homogeneity  of  the  groups  in  the  various 
factors  investigated. 

The  most  common  method  of  determining  the  likeness 
or  variation  of  members  in  a  group  in  any  characteristic  is 
to  secure  the  standard  deviation  of  their  scores  on  that 
particular  item.  We  may  use  as  illustration  two  hypo- 
thetical groups  of  boys,  which  we  shall  compare  for  homo- 
geneity in  the  factor  of  chronological  age.  The  average 
chronological  age  for  both  groups  is  fifteen  years.  In  one 
group  no  boy  is  younger  than  fourteen  or  older  than  six- 
teen. In  the  second  group  the  ages  of  the  boys  range  from 
twelve  to  eighteen,  with  no  concentration  of  members  at 
any  age  in  between.  The  standard  deviation  of  the  age 
scores  in  the  first  group  is  four,  which  means  that  the  age 
of  each  member  of  the  group  on  the  average  is  within  four 
months  of  the  average  age  for  the  total  group.  The  stand- 
ard deviation  of  the  second  group  is  twenty  months,  which 
reflects  the  greater  spread  or  difference  in  the  age  of  its 
members.4 

4  If  the  average  age  of  the  two  groups  differed  substantially,  further 
statistical  work  would  need  to  be  done  to  make  the  standard  deviations 
comparable.  This  was  done  for  the  data  used  here. 
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Correspondence  in  age  was  found  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  mutual  friends.  From  this  we  might  infer  that  homo- 
geneity in  age  would  be  an  important  concomitant  of 
group  cohesiveness.  This  inference  is  not  sustained  by 
the  facts  for  the  ten  groups.  The  groups  with  the  lowest 
friendship  indices  are  the  most  homogeneous  in  the  age 
of  their  members.  This  is  so  because  the  agencies  that 
control  these  groups,  the  church  and  the  Y.M.C.A., 
have  arbitrarily  made  similarity  in  age  the  basis  of  classi- 
fication. For  the  Junior  Aces,  which  is  the  most  cohesive 
of  all  the  groups,  the  standard  deviation  in  the  age  of  its 
members  is  about  thirteen  months. 

We  judge,  then,  that  within  these  limits,  which  means 
that  66  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Junior  Aces  fall 
within  an  age  range  of  twenty-six  months,  homogeneity  in 
the  age  of  members  is  not  an  important  aspect  of  the 
cohesive  groups.  In  making  this  statement,  however,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  cohesive  groups  may  be  made 
up  of  boys  whose  age  spreads  over  a  wide  range.  Even  a 
range  of  twenty-six  months  does  represent  a  substantial 
degree  of  homogeneity. 

The  most  apparent  characteristic  of  mutual  friends  as 
reported  in  Chapter  IV  was  similarity  in  socio-economic 
status.  How  important  is  it  in  the  wider  interaction  of 
friends  implicit  in  group  cohesiveness?  When  the  standard 
deviations  of  the  socio-economic  scores  of  the  groups  are 
made  comparable,  no  significant  difference  in  homo- 
geneity can  be  discerned.  Since  a  marked  difference  in  the 
level  of  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  groups  has  already 
been  reported,  we  interpret  these  two  sets  of  facts  to  signify 
that  the  members  of  a  group  tend  to  come  from  homes  of 
the  same  economic  and  cultural  level  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  cohesiveness  possessed  by  the  group.  By  infer- 
ence, this  suggests  that  groups  or  classes  formed  by  such 
agencies  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  church,  or  the  Boy  Scouts 
are  likely  to  be  made  up  largely  of  boys  from  a  particular 
socio-economic  class  in  the  community. 
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When  the  data  for  intelligence  are  examined,  no  tend- 
ency to  association  between  group  cohesiveness  and  homo- 
geneity of  members  in  mental  age  or  in  I.  Q.  is  found. 
Likewise,  there  is  no  evidence  for  believing  that  highly 
cohesive  groups  are  made  up  of  boys  who  are  more  alike 
in  such  physical  characteristics  as  height,  weight,  and 
strength  than  are  less  cohesive  groups.  Judging  from  the 
findings  concerning  chronological  age,  we  should  expect 
this  to  be  true,  since  physical  growth  and  age  are  closely 
associated. 

But,  what  is  the  importance  of  cohesiveness  in  groups 
anyway?  What  difference  does  it  make  in  the  personality 
and  the  behavior  of  the  members?  Around  this  ques- 
tion we  shall  now  marshal  the  final  set  of  facts  secured  in 
this  phase  of  our  investigation. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  ADOLESCENT  FORMS  GROUPS:  II 

IN  THIS  SEQUEL  to  the  preceding  chapter  we  shall  review 
our  findings  on  the  effect  that  cohesiveness  in  the 
group  has  upon  members.  The  facts  will  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  of  two  aspects  of  this  problem:  (1)  the 
relation  between  the  cohesiveness  of  groups  and  the  social 
adjustment  of  members  as  reflected  in  their  acceptability 
status;  (2)  the  influence  of  cohesiveness  on  the  participa- 
tion and  persistence  of  members  in  the  group. 

GROUP  COHESIVENESS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF 
MEMBERS 

The  discussion  in  Chapter  V  emphasized  the  need  of 
status  or  acceptability  among  one's  associates  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  wholesome  personality  development  of  the 
adolescent.  The  wide  differences  among  groups  in  the 
status  that  they  afford  their  members  is  accurately  regis- 
tered by  the  differences  in  their  friendship  indices.  This 
will  be  evident  on  a  moment's  reflection,  aided  perhaps  by 
another  glance  at  the  figures  on  pages  178  and  179.  Since 
the  friendship  index  represents  the  choices  of  friends 
within  the  group,  it  clearly  reflects  the  degree  of  accept- 
ability of  the  members  in  the  group.  In  terms  of  actual 
scores,  the  boys  who  belong  to  the  Junior  Aces  have  an 
average  acceptability  score  of  46.4,  while  the  members  of 
the  Congos  have  an  average  acceptability  score  of  5.5. 
Again,  we  need  to  point  out,  as  we  did  in  the  main  discus- 
sion of  acceptability,  that  these  scores  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  adolescent's  acceptability  among  his  associates. 
For  the  members  of  the  Congos,  acceptability  in  that 
group  is  probably  quite  insignificant,  since  it  does  not 
include  their  best  friends  to  any  appreciable  extent.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  gaining  knowledge  and  insight 
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about  groups,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  that  the  mem- 
bers of  non-cohesive  groups  do  not  receive  from  their 
experience  in  these  groups  the  personality  satisfactions 
embodied  in  the  concept  of  status  or  acceptability. 

The  meaning  of  this  correspondence  between  the  friend- 
ship index  of  a  group  and  the  degree  of  acceptability  of 
its  members  may  be  made  more  concrete  by  comparing  the 
average  acceptability  scores  of  the  boys  in  groups  with  the 
average  friendship  indices  of  these  groups.  This  informa- 
tion for  sixty-eight  groups  is  made  available  in  Table 
XXII.  We  should  judge  that  most  of  the  boys  in  groups 
with  a  friendship  index  of  fifty  or  more  have  a  fairly  sub- 

TABLE  XXII 

COMPARISON  OF  ACCEPTABILITY  SCORES  OF  BOYS  IN  GROUPS 
WITH  VARIOUS  INDICES  OF  FRIENDSHIP 


NUMBER 

OF 

GROUPS 

AVERAGE 
FRIENDSHIP 
INDEX 

AVERAGE 
ACCEPTABILITY 
SCORE 

10  

71 

4.1 

21  .  . 

62 

•72 

2C  .  . 

11 

10  

IO 

stantial  status  in  these  groups,  and  similarly,  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  groups  with  friendship 
indices  below  thirty  possess  a  very  meager  degree  of  accept- 
ability  in  these  groups. 

GROUP  COHESIVENESS  AND  THE  PARTICIPATION  AND 
PERSISTENCE  OF  MEMBERS 

If  group  life  is  to  be  a  vital  process  in  the  development 
of  individuals,  obviously  the  members  of  the  group  must 
have  enough  experiences  in  common  for  the  forces  of 
influence  to  operate  with  effectiveness.  It  may  be  assumed 
that,  in  general,  these  group  experiences  need  to  be  fairly 
frequent  and  to  extend  over  a  period  of  time  if  any  sus- 
tained influence  upon  the  participants  is  to  be  exerted. 
Casual  and  temporary  associations  are  not  likely  to  affect 
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persons  deeply.  We  are  speaking,  now,  mainly  of  the 
quantitative  aspect  of  group  association.  We  have  already 
indicated  that  the  very  concept  of  the  primary,  or  cohesive, 
group  assumes  that  attitudes,  ideas,  and  habits  are  most 
forcefully  affected  by  the  interaction  of  persons  within 
the  groups  thus  designated. 

Most  of  the  social,  religious,  and  recreational  agencies 
working  with  adolescents,  even  when  they  do  keep  records 
of  participation  and  length  of  membership,  do  not  usually 
make  this  information  public.  What  data  have  been  made 
available  often  reveal  great  irregularity  of  attendance  and 
a  high  "mortality"  of  membership.  One  of  the  large  organ- 
izations working  with  boys  in  a  metropolitan  city  finds  that 
its  members  participate  in  its  program,  on  the  average, 
but  little  more  than  one  hour  a  month.  How  potent 
would  the  experience  need  to  be  to  affect  the  boy  in  any 
way  apart  from  the  development  of  some  skills!  Add  to 
the  irregularity  of  attendance  the  rapid  turnover  of  mem- 
bers or  participants  and  the  picture  becomes  more  accu- 
rate. Many  agencies  dealing  with  boys  have  an  annual 
"mortality"  rate  of  from  60  to  75  per  cent  in  their  "mem- 
bership." 

Such  conditions  greatly  reduce  the  potential  results  of 
the  program  of  the  agency.  To  the  extent  to  which  they 
prevail  among  social  agencies  generally  they  constitute  an 
immense  social  and  economic  waste.  Even  optimistic  pub- 
licists for  these  agencies  would  hardly  expect  a  boy  to  be 
influenced  significantly  by  an  experience  as  tenuous  and 
transitory  as  that  reflected  by  such  facts. 

In  considering  the  factors  responsible  for  frequency 
and  length  of  participation  in  the  activities  of  organized 
groups,  it  is  customary  to  attach  conspicuous  importance 
to  the  program.  Poor  attendance  at  activities  is  likely  to 
be  ascribed  to  an  unattractive  program  or  to  incompetent 
leadership.  Consequently,  efforts  to  enhance  participation 
or  to  reduce  turnover  are  focused  on  program  and  leader- 
ship. This  diagnosis  of  the  determining  factors  in  group 
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participation  and  stability  of  membership  may  not  get  at 
the  really  basic  elements.  It  may  be  that  the  nature  of 
the  group  itself,  as  well  as  the  individual's  attitude  toward 
the  other  members  and  his  status  in  the  group,  are  of  much 
greater  importance  in  determining  the  participation  and 
persistence  of  members  than  these  other  factors.  The 
data  to  be  presented  here  strongly  suggest  this  probability. 
They  are  not  conclusive,  since  program  and  leadership  fac- 
tors are  not  separated  as  items  for  analysis.1 

TABLE  XXIII 

CORRELATIONS  SHOWING  THE  ASSOCIATION  BETWEEN  VARIOUS  GROUP 
FACTORS  AND  ATTENDANCE  AND  PERSISTENCE  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


FACTOR 

NUMBER 

CORRELA- 
TION OF 
FREQUENCY 

OF 

ATTENDANCE 

WITH 

CORRELA- 
TION OF 
LENGTH  OF 
MEMBER- 
SHIP 

WITH 

Individual  Friendship  Scores  

CQ2 

.48 

.48 

Individual  Acceptability  Scores.  .  . 
Group  Index  of  Friendship  

592 
27 

.64 
.70 

:£ 

Group  Average  Attendance  

27 

.82 

Group  Average  Size  

27 

-.63 

—  .  e-i 

The  quickest  way  to  get  the  salient  findings  before  us 
is  in  the  form  of  the  correlations  between  the  pertinent 
factors.  These  are;  provided  in  Table  XXIII.  The  twen- 
ty-seven groups  represented  by  the  data  are  of  various 
kinds,  including  neighborhood,  special-interest,  Boy  Scout, 
and  church  groups.  The  correlation  coefficients  of  .48  be- 
tween the  individual  friendship  scores  of  the  boys  and  their 
attendance  and  length  of  membership  in  the  group  indicate 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  boy's  friends  are  also  members 
of  the  group  is  an  important  factor  in  both  their  attendance 
and  their  membership  persistence.  Why  the  acceptability 
score  of  the  boy  should  be  more  closely  associated  with  his 
attendance  than  with  his  length  of  membership  in  the 

*A  study  made  of  about  six  hundred  boys  in  twenty-seven  groups  by 
Clifford  M.  Carey  is  more  complete  on  this  problem  than  the  major 
adolescent  study,  and  his  findings  are  used  here  with  his  permission. 
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group  is  not  apparent.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  individ- 
ual's choice  of  friends,  as  registered  in  the  friendship  score, 
seems  to  be  at  least  as  important  in  relation  to  the  length  of 
membership  as  does  his  actual  status  or  acceptability,  which 
represents  the  group's  choice  of  him.  This  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  or  understand.  The  boy  is  apparently  "pulled"  ef- 
fectively by  those  whom  he  believes  to  be  his  friends,  or 
whose  friendship  he  would  like  to  have,  even  though  the 
attitude  may  not  be  reciprocated. 

The  correlations  between  the  group  indices  of  friend- 
ship of  the  twenty-seven  groups  and  the  average  attendance 
and  length  of  membership  in  these  groups  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  for  the  individual  friendship  scores.  If 
the  number  of  cases  (twenty-seven)  were  not  so  small  that 
the  results  cannot  be  depended  upon  too  greatly,  we 
should  conclude  that  the  correlations  support  the  notion 
that  the  total  group  situation  as  reflected  in  the  friendship 
index  is  even  more  important  than  individual  friendship 
or  acceptability  scores  as  a  factor  in  attendance  and  per- 
sistence of  members. 

The  importance  of  cohesiveness  and  acceptability  as 
factors  in  group  attendance  and  continuity  of  membership 
may  be  seen  more  concretely  by  comparing  the  attendance 
and  length  of  membership  records  of  boys  with  high 
friendship  and  acceptability  scores  with  those  of  boys  with 
low  friendship  and  acceptability  scores.  These  compari- 
sons are  exhibited  in  Figure  22. 

The  eloquent  facts  in  Figure  22  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  single  sentence.  Boys  who  have  a  substantial  accept- 
ability status  and  a  number  of  friends  in  the  group  par- 
ticipate in  its  activities  twice  as  much  and  continue  as 
members  twice  as  long  as  do  the  boys  whose  status  and 
friendship  are  negligible.  Spasmodic  attendance  and 
heavy  membership  "mortality"  may  be  attributed  largely 
to  those  boys  who  have  virtually  no  friends  in  the  groups 
to  which  they  belong.  For  them,  the  groups  have  little, 
if  any,  emotional  pull  and  attraction.  It  can  be  said  that 
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they  "belong"  to  the  group  only  in  the  physical,  or  the 
most  superficial,  formal,  sense.  They  do  not  belong  in  the 
sense  of  mental  and  social  participation.  And  if  the  group 
has  a  low  friendship  index  of  cohesiveness,  which  means 
that  for  the  majority  of  the  boys  it  is  not  a  primary  or  sig- 
nificant group,  it  is  doubtful  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  called 
a  "group,"  except  by  the  loosest  use  of  language. 

No.      Aver-    Average  Length  of  Membership  in  Months 
of        age    |  |  |  |  |  | 

Boys    Score  0  5  10  15  20  25 

High   Friendship  24 

Scores 151       44     mm—mm—*mmm*mmm—m—~* 

Low    Friendship 

Scores 145         4     —MO——  12 

High  Acceptability  24 

Scores 155      45     -——-—^-—--•— -«—«-«—« 

Low  Acceptability 

Scores 155         3     mmmmmmmm—m  11 

Average  Attendance  in  Per  Cent 
I        I         I        I        I        I        I        I        I         I 


0     10     20     30    40     50     60     70     80     90 
High  Friendship 

Scores 151  44     —•—•——«— ••—•———  sO 

Low    Friendship 

Scores 145  4     mm—m—m  44 

High  Acceptability 

Scores 155  45     ^•••••••••MMHBMBMMMMHH  82 

Low  Acceptability 

Scores 155  3     — «— — •  42 

FIGURE  22 

COMPARISON  OF  GROUP  ATTENDANCE  AND  LENGTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
RECORDS  OF  BOYS  WITH  HIGH  AND  Low  FRIENDSHIP  AND  ACCEPTA- 
BILITY SCORES 

Some  additional  comments  on  the  findings  displayed 
in  Table  XXIII  and  Figure  22  should  be  made.  We  have 
observed  that  the  friendship  factor  and  the  acceptability 
or  status  element  are  about  equal  in  their  pulling  power 
on  the  boys.  The  possibility  that  we  should  reverse  the 
intrepretation  of  these  findings  should  not  be  excluded 
entirely.  Perhaps  increased  friendship  and  acceptability 
result  from  greater  regularity  of  participation  in  the 
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group's  activities  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  This  is 
probably  true  to  some  extent,  but  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  conclude  that  it  is  the  appeal  implicit  in  the  elements 
of  cohesiveness  that  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increased 
attendance  and  persistence  of  membership. 

The  strong  tendency  for  attendance  and  length  of  mem- 
bership to  be  associated  with  one  another,  as  implied  in 
the  correlation  of  .82,  is  not  surprising.  It  would  be  a 
little  strong,  yet  essentially  accurate,  to  say  that  most  of 
the  boys  who  attend  less  than  half  of  the  meetings  or  other 
activities  of  the  group  are  likely  to  drop  out  entirely 
within  a  year.  The  negative  correlations  of  —.63  and  —.53 
between  the  size  of  the  group  and  attendance  and  persist- 
ence of  membership  state  in  statistical  terms  the  facts 
implicit  in  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
size  of  the  group  to  its  cohesiveness. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  could  assert  that 
if  many  agencies  working  with  adolescent  boys  had  half 
as  many  members  in  the  right  kind  of  groups,  they  might 
have  twice  as  much  result  from  their  efforts.  That  is,  we 
could  legitimately  expect  twice  as  much  participation,  and 
for  twice  as  long  a  period  of  time,  to  result  from  half  as 
many  members.  Such  statements  are  tentative,  of  course, 
since  they  grow  out  of  one  study  using  experimentally  a 
new  technique  for  measuring  friendship,  acceptability, 
and  other  psychological  constituents  of  group  cohesiveness 
in  groups  of  boys  only.2 

SOME  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

We  have  described  a  technique  for  estimating  quanti- 
tatively the  cohesiveness  of  adolescent  groups.  When  the 
technique  was  used  in  the  investigation  of  nearly  sixty 
groups  of  many  kinds,  a  wide  range  in  their  cohesiveness 

aA  study  of  the  friendship  factor  in  Girl  Scout  troops  made  recently 
by  Martha  Hurlbut  Young  at  George  Williams  College  did  not  disclose 
a  very  close  relationship  between  friendship  and  participation  or  length 
of  membership  in  the  group. 
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was  discovered.  Some  groups  were  so  self-contained  and 
circumscribed  in  their  membership  that  for  each  boy  in 
them  they  constituted  the  most  dominant  and  significant 
grouping.  In  other  groups  the  associations  of  the  boys 
were  the  most  casual,  infrequent,  and  transitory. 

In  recapitulating  the  consequences  of  group  cohesive- 
ness  to  the  members,  we  shall  take  up  briefly  four  findings 
from  the  study  of  Hartshorne  and  May  that  have  profound 
significance  for  every  parent,  educator,  or  other  person 
interested  in  the  child  or  adolescent.  Altogether,  we  shall 
list  six  ways  in  which  intimate  friendships,  especially  in 
cohesive  group  relationships,  function  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  first  four  items  grow  out  of  the  Hartshorne 
and  May  investigation. 

1.  Children  are  influenced  substantially  by  their  best 
friends  in  the  development  of  their  moral  ideals.    If  edu- 
cational agencies  are  interested  in  the  moral  ideals  and 
insights  of  children,  they  should  work  through  the  chan- 
nels of  influence:  namely,  the  child's  associates. 

2.  Children   are   influenced  in   their  moral   conduct, 
specifically  in  such  forms  of  behavior  as  honesty  and 
co-operation,  by  their  associates.    If  the  adult  community 
is  concerned  with  the  morality  and  character  of  its  chil- 
dren, it  cannot  ignore  this  source  of  character  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  no 
specific  relation  between  what  a  child  thinks  is  right  and 
what  he  does.    This  gap  between  moral  ideals  and  actual 
conduct  is  one  of  the  most  disconcerting  facts  about  the 
child  in  the  modern  community.     But  where  integration 
of  ideas  and  conduct  is  found  in  children,  it  appears  to  be 
the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  group  situation.    When  a 
group  of  associates  has  recognized  standards  and  practices, 
the  behavior  of  the  members  of  that  group  tends  to  corre- 
spond to  their  accepted  ideals. 

4.  The  most  serious  of  all  the  findings  of  Hartshorne 
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and  May  was  that  there  is  no  dependability  or  consistency 
in  the  conduct  of  children.  They  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  be  either  honest  or  dishonest.  As  a  chameleon  is 
supposed  to  change  its  color  with  changes  in  background, 
so  these  children  modified  their  behavior  to  meet  the 
"demands"  of  every  specific  situation.  Honesty  at  ten 
o'clock  in  arithmetic  might  be  followed  by  dishonesty  at 
ten-twenty  in  spelling,  by  honesty  again  in  play  during 
recess,  and  by  dishonesty  in  games  at  a  party  after  school. 
Inconsistency  of  conduct  was  the  children's  most  conspicu- 
ous characteristic.  When  the  factors  associated  with  con- 
sistency of  conduct  were  investigated,  it  was  discovered 
that  consistency,  when  present,  was  a  function  of  group 
life  and  experience.  If,  as  adults,  we  desire  to  see  some 
degree  of  integration  and  consistency  in  the  conduct  of 
children,  we  must  recognize  and  utilize  the  unifying 
function  of  cohesive  groups. 

5.  The-  personality   of   the   adolescent    needs    and   is 
enhanced  by  the  sense  of  worth  that  accompanies  a  posi- 
tion of  status  and  acceptability  among  his  associates.   The 
satisfactions    implicit    in    status    and    acceptability    are 
gained  most  completely  in  the  cohesive  group.    If  we  are 
interested  in  the  personality  development  of  the  adoles- 
cent, we  shall  recognize  that  every  individual  ought  to  be 
in  a  group  where  he  will  possess  this  sense  of  belonging, 
of  being  wanted,  and  of  being  important. 

6.  The  participation  of  the   adolescent   in  organized 
groups,  in  church,  Y.M.C.A.,  Scout  program,  settlement, 
or  other  agency,  is  doubled  in  frequency  and  in  duration 
if  the  group  is  composed  of  his  closest  associates  and 
friends. 

The  meaning  of  these  findings  is  apparent  for  adminis- 
trators of  agencies  that  work  with  boys  who  desire  to 
stabilize  membership  participation  and  persistence.  But 
their  deep-running  and  far-reaching  significance  lies  in 
their  implications  for  utilizing  for  educational  purposes 
the  potential  influence  of  groups  upon  their  members. 
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The  casual  and  short-lived  contacts  of  an  individual  with 
a  number  of  other  individuals  undoubtedly  possess  some 
educational  possibilities.  But  the  individual  is  strongly 
influenced  by  regular,  frequent,  and  continuous  experi- 
ences in  a  group  that  has  unity,  morale,  extensive  inter- 
weaving of  friendships,  and  the  other  psychological  quali- 
ties of  cohesiveness.  This  kind  of  group  experience  does 
affect  the  personality  status,  the  moral  ideas,  the  specific 
behavior,  the  unity  of  ideals  and  conduct,  and  the  inte- 
gration or  consistency  of  conduct  of  its  members.  If  these 
social  forces  are  capitalized,  they  may  become  the  allies 
of  education  and  be  directed  toward  the  achievement  of 
desirable  outcomes  in  the  development  of  persons.  To 
ignore  them  in  the  educational  task,  if  personality  and 
character  results  are  counted  important,  is  to  work  against 
tremendous  odds. 

To  recognize  the  extraordinary  importance  of  the  cohe- 
sive group  relationship  in  the  life  of  the  adolescent  does 
not  deny  that  there  are  limitations  and  difficulties  facing 
the  educational  agency  that  would  utilize  cohesive  groups 
as  the  basic  units  in  its  program.  Nor  does  it  imply  that 
only  cohesive  groups  should  have  a  place  in  the  educa- 
tional scheme.  A  few  concise  statements  may  help  to 
clarify  the  working  principles  and  procedures  that  seem  to 
be  valid  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts. 

1.  The  evidence  clearly  and  compellingly  suggests  that, 
if  personality,  moral,  or  character  outcomes  are  desired, 
the  program  units  should  be  the  groups  that  are  the  most 
dominant  and  significant  for  individuals.     If  these  domi- 
nant social  forces  are  not  utilized,  the  agency  should  recog- 
nize the  limitations  under  which  it  is  working.    By  some 
such  device  as  that  used  in  this  study,  the  cohesiveness  of 
groups  may  readily  be  ascertained. 

2.  In  capitalizing  cohesive  groupings  for  character  and 
personality    outcomes,    the    limitations    and    difficulties 
should  be  recognized  and  transcended.     Some  of  these 
dangers  and  difficulties  may  be  briefly  enumerated:    (1) 
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it  is  difficult  to  modify  attitudes  and  behavior  when  stand- 
ards and  patterns  of  conduct  different  from  those  envis- 
aged by  the  educators  are  already  firmly  crystallized;  (2) 
the  narrow  circumference  of  associations  may  prevent 
individuals  from  developing  desirable  wider  contacts  and 
associations;  (3)  interests  and  activities,  if  narrowly 
grooved,  may  need  to  be  enriched  and  expanded.  Admir- 
able suggestions  for  avoiding  these  dangers  and  transcend- 
ing these  limitations  have  been  formulated  by  Henry 
Busch  in  his  Leadership  of  Group  Work.3 

3.  In  utilizing  the  cohesive  group  as  the  basic  unit  of 
program,  the  value  of  special  interest  groups  to  provide 
for  the  varying  interests  of  individuals  should  not  be 
underestimated.  The  functions  of  the  two  types  of  groups, 
though  different,  are  of  genuine  importance.  The  partici- 
pation of  the  individual  in  groups  with  a  relatively  narrow 
range  of  interests— in  a  chorus,  or  an  orchestra,  or  a  stamp 
club,  or  a  basketball  group,  or  a  dramatic  club,  or  a  hand- 
icraft class,  or  a  study  group  on  social  problems— may 
possess  educational  values  of  unquestionable  worth. 
Experience  in  these  secondary  groups  is  important  for: 
stimulating  moral  growth  through  contact  with  different 
attitudes,  standards,  and  behavior  patterns;  widening  inter- 
ests and  developing  special  skills;  extending  contacts  with 
a  larger  number  of  persons;  developing  a  wider  social  con- 
sciousness, through  contact  with  various  points  of  view 
and  groups;  and  providing  the  opportunity  for  personality 
growth  as  individuals  assume  different  roles  as  participants 
in  different  groups. 

Experience  in  both  cohesive  (or  primary)  and  secondary 
groups  is  essential  for  the  most  adequate  development  of 
the  person.  Leaders  of  educational  agencies  need  to  know, 
therefore,  what  kinds  of  group  experiences  each  individual 
is  having  and  what  kinds  of  group  experiences  are  needed 
to  supplement  them.  They  need,  also,  to  know  how  each 
kind  of  group  experience  may  be  utilized  most  effectively 

*  Busch,  Henry,  Leadership  of  Group  Work,  Association  Press. 
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for  the  best  development  of  the  individual.  Further,  they 
need  to  know  the  nature  of  the  groups  with  which  they 
are  working— that  is,  they  must  know  for  what  individuals 
a  particular  group  is  primary  and  for  what  individuals  it 
is  secondary.  Some  agencies  at  present  do  take  into 
account  the  different  r61es  of  the  basic,  cohesive  group, 
with  its  broad,  inclusive  program,  and  of  the  special  inter- 
est groups,  which  are  likely  to  be  less  cohesive,  and  provide 
both  types  of  group  experiences  for  their  members, 

4.  Such  an  approach  to  the  education  of  the  adolescent 
demands  a  new  kind  of  community  co-operation  and 
organization.  What  agency  is  to  have  the  right  of  way  to 
utilize  the  significant  groupings  in  the  community?  The 
school  should  want  it;  the  church  must  have  it  if  it  would 
effectively  develop  character;  the  social  and  recreational 
agencies  to  a  substantial  extent  now  do  have  it,  wittingly  or 
otherwise.  The  answer  should  come  as  the  result  of  col- 
lective planning  for  the  total  needs  of  the  adolescents  of 
the  community.  Only  when  co-operation  replaces  com- 
petition, planning  succeeds  laissez-faire,  and  the  needs  of 
individuals  transcend  institutional  pride,  prestige,  or  size, 
will  there  be  more  than  the  most  meager  chance  for  moral 
order  and  integrity  to  come  into  the  lives  of  a  confused 
and  a  personality-fragmented  generation  of  adolescents. 
Yet  nothing  less  is  worthy  of  the  adolescent  or  the  name  of 
education. 


CHAPTER  XI 
PUBERTY:  AT  WHAT  AGE  AND  WHY? 

A  CORDING  to  logic  and  the  customary  sequence  of  books 
on  adolescence,  the  presentation  of  our  data  on  the 
pubescent  development  of  boys  is  misplaced  by  ten  chap- 
ters. The  attainment  of  puberty,  or  sexual  maturity,  is  an 
event  of  paramount  importance  for  the  individual  and 
society.  To  students  in  this  field  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
adolescence,  and  traditionally  has  been  considered  pivotal 
in  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  attitudes,  interests,  con- 
duct, and  personality  of  the  adolescent. 

The  reasons  for  reversing  the  usual  sequence  of  material 
are  two.  First,  there  seemed  to  be  some  virtue  in  placing 
the  more  interesting,  human  material  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume  and  the  less  interesting  but  probably  more 
scientific  material  at  the  end.  Second,  we  found  that  it 
was  possible  to  get  this  far  in  the  making  of  the  report 
without  any  great  sense  that  materials  essential  to  the 
problems  being  dealt  with  were  missing.  In  the  original 
planning  of  the  book  we  assumed  that  the  basic  data  about 
the  pubescent  development  of  the  boys  would  constitute 
the  central  and  indispensable  thread  upon  which  the  rest 
of  the  data  would  be  strung  together  and  from  which  they 
would  derive  much  of  their  meaning.  But,  as  the  data 
were  tabulated  and  analyzed,  we  found  that  it  would,  for 
the  most  part,  be  more  meaningful  to  present  the  findings 
around  the  chronological  age  rather  than  the  pubescent 
age  of  the  boys.  We  have  inserted  at  several  points  where 
it  seemed  pertinent,  in  the  case  of  the  findings  on  play 
interests  and  on  moral  and  religious  thinking,  for  example, 
the  data  about  the  pubescent  development  of  the  boys.  In 
the  final  chapter  there  will  be  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  the  data  showing  the  extent  to  which  pubescent  growth 
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seems  to  have  effects  on,  or  concomitants  in,  other  aspects 
of  the  adolescent's  development. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  and  inaccurate  if  the  foregoing 
statement  gives  the  impression  that  the  data  about  the 
pubescent  growth  of  the  adolescents  form  either  a  non- 
essential  or  unimportant  part  of  this  study  of  adolescent 
boys.  The  purposes  behind  the  gathering  of  pubescent 
data  and  the  resulting  facts  are  none  the  less  significant 
because  it  is  possible  to  proceed  this  far  without  present- 
ing the  complete  set  of  findings  yielded  by  this  phase  of 
the  investigation. 

PURPOSE  OF  THIS  INQUIRY 

Two  definite  objectives  determined  the  nature  of  the 
information  that  was  sought  about  the  pubescent  develop- 
ment of  the  boys.  A  central  objective  of  the  entire  study 
was  to  discover  as  far  as  possible  the  concomitants  and  the 
consequences  of  pubescent  development.  The  association 
between  pubescent  growth  and  physical  growth  was 
already  generally  understood.  The  acceleration  of  growth 
in  height,  weight,  lung  capacity,  and  other  physical  fea- 
tures that  follows  the  attainment  of  puberty  was  a  well- 
established  and  commonly  known  fact.  But  refinements 
in  this  knowledge  seemed  desirable,  and,  as  the  next  chap- 
ter will  plainly  testify,  were  also  a  possible  achievement. 
Of  greater  prominence  was  our  desire  to  search  out  the 
extent  to  which  other  phases  of  the  adolescent's  life  might 
be  associated  in  any  way  with  the  processes  of  pubescent 
development.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  know  the  exact  pubescent  status  of  the  boy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study.  Each  boy  was  classified,  therefore,  as 
prepubescent,  pubescent,  or  postpubescent,  according  to 
criteria  that  will  be  listed  shortly.  An  examination  each 
year  at  the  same  time  as  the  original  examination  disclosed 
the  extent  of  the  boy's  pubescent  development,  if  any, 
throughout  the  period  of  the  study.  This  procedure 
resulted  in  knowledge  of  the  pubescent  status  of  the  boy 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  and  of  the  changes  that 
followed  in  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years.  One  way  in 
which  this  information  was  used  has  already  been  illus- 
trated in  the  chapters  on  play  interests  and  on  moral  and 
religious  thinking. 

Securing  the  data  essential  for  this  purpose,  which  was 
basic  to  the  entire  investigation,  seemed  to  offer  a  good 
chance  to  pursue  also  a  secondary  but  appealing  set  of 
interests.  The  wide  spread  in  the  ages  at  which  boys 
reached  puberty  evoked  our  curiosity.  Some  boys,  not 
many,  were  pubescent  at  ten;  others  did  not  reach  puberty 
until  they  were  fifteen.  Could  we  get  any  clues  as  to 
what  made  the  difference?  It  would  be  very  valuable  if  the 
conditions  affecting  pubescent  age  could  be  so  well  estab- 
lished that  a  parent,  for  example,  could  predict  with  a 
fair  degree  of  assurance  that  a  boy  would  probably  become 
pubescent  at,  say,  twelve  rather  than  at  fourteen?  So  we 
pursued  this  problem— and  with  encouraging  outcomes. 

The  data  to  be  reviewed  in  this  chapter  will  be  oriented 
chiefly  to  two  questions:  At  what  age  do  boys  attain 
puberty?  What  conditions  seem  to  determine  this  age? 

THE  AGE  OF  PUBERTY  FOR  1,406  BOYS 

Competent  observers  of  youth  in  contemporary  society 
recognize  that  boys  and  girls  achieve  social  maturity,  as 
judged  by  some  standards,  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  did 
a  generation  ago.  The  conditions  in  the  modern  com- 
munity that  have  accelerated  this  development  in  certain 
aspects  of  social  experience  need  riot  be  enumerated  here. 
Some  of  the  more  discriminating  observers  of  adolescents 
are  now  wondering  whether  the  pubescent  development 
of  boys  and  girls  is  also  more  advanced  in  contemporary 
life.  Trustworthy  knowledge  on  this  point  would  have  a 
great  value. 

The  criteria  used  to  determine  the  pubescent  status  of 
the  boys  were  those  most  commonly  employed  in  other 
reported  studies  of  pubescence.  These  criteria,  frequently 
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called  the  "Crampton  criteria,"  because  of  the  pioneer 
study  conducted  by  Crampton  early  in  the  century,  are  as 
follows:  (a)  Prepubescence  is  the  total  period  of  life 
before  there  are  any  physiological  signs  of  puberty;  (b) 
pubescence  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  pigmented 
hairs  in  the  pubic  region;  (c)  postpubescence  is  marked 
by  a  kink  or  twist  in  the  pubic  hair  and  a  wrinkled 
scrotum. 

These  criteria  are  not  so  reliable  in  determining  the 
pubescent  status  of  a  boy  as  would  be  the  date  of  the  first 
nocturnal  emission  or  microscopic  evidence  of  the  first 
secretion  of  spermatozoa.  Crampton  validated  the  criteria 
he  employed,  however,  by  some  microscopic  examinations 
of  secretions  and  "in  every  case  well-formed  and  mobile 
spermatozoa  made  their  appearance  in  the  months  of 
transition  to  postpubescence." 

We  augmented  our  data  on  the  pubescent  growth  of 
boys  by  making  examinations  of  about  twelve  hundred 
additional  boys,  many  of  whom  were  attending  summer 
camps.  Facts  are  available  for  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred boys  altogether. 

Table  XXIV  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  boys  in 
each  of  the  three  pubescent  categories,  prepubescent, 
pubescent,  and  postpubescent,  at  each  age  from  ten  to 
seventeen. 

Our  attention  is  caught  chiefly  by  the  wide  spread  of  age 
in  each  pubescent  category.  That  boys  become  pubescent 
at  greatly  varying  ages,  ranging  at  least  from  ten  to  sixteen, 
is  obvious.  Forty-one  boys  have  reached  or  passed  puberty 
before  they  are  twelve  years  old;  thirty-four  boys  are  still 
prepubescent  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen.  Fifty-four  boys 
are  postpubescent  before  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Perhaps  the  clearest  insight  about  the  spread  in  the  age  of 
puberty  comes  from  scanning  the  percentage  figures  in  the 
column  marked  "Pubescent."  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
boys  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age  are  pubes- 
cent; 25  per  cent  of  those  between  twelve  and  thirteen;  29 
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per  cent  of  those  between  thirteen  and  fourteen;  22  per 
cent  of  those  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  During  a 
three-year  span  almost  the  same  number  of  boys  reach 
pubescence  at  each  age.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  to 
assume  that  most  boys  become  pubescent  at  whatever  is 
considered  or  established  to  be  the  average  age  would  be 
to  miss  reality  in  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

The  fallacy  and  danger  either  of  assuming  that  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  is  prepubescent  or  that  a  fourteen-year-old 
boy  has  become  pubescent  ought  to  be  fully  realized  by 
parents,  teachers,  and  other  workers  with  youth.  The 

TABLE  XXIV 
THE  PUBESCENT  STATUS  AND  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  1,406  BOYS 
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implications  of  these  facts  about  the  age  of  puberty  for  the 
sex  education  of  boys  are  particularly  pertinent.  But  the 
ramifications  of  the  achievement  of  sexual  maturity  by  the 
individual  are  probably  so  numerous  that  the  implications 
of  these  facts  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  problem  of 
sex  education. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  in  the  pubescent  category  in 
this  study  and  comparable  data  from  published  reports  of 
similar  studies  are  exhibited  in  Table  XXV.  The  average 
age  of  the  pubescent  boys  in  this  investigation  is  thirteen 
years  and  one  month.  Before  discussing  the  apparent  fact 
that  boys  in  our  study  reached  puberty  earlier  than  the 
boys  in  the  other  investigations,  we  shall  present  compara- 
tive data  in  a  different  way. 
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Figure  23  indicates  graphically  the  percentage  of  boys 
in  each  of  the  three  pubescent  stages  at  different  chrono- 
logical ages,  as  reported  by  Crampton  and  for  this  investi- 
gation. For  each  pubescent  class  the  boys  whom  we 
examined  appear  to  have  an  earlier  sexual  maturity  than 
those  in  Crampton's  investigation.  Our  findings  reveal  a 
smaller  percentage  of  boys  who  are  prepubescent  at  twelve, 
a  larger  percentage  who  are  pubescent  at  twelve  and  thir- 
teen, and  a  larger  percentage  who  are  postpubescent  at 
each  age  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  The  postpubescent  data 
reveal  most  clearly  this  apparent  tendency  for  the  boys  in 

TABLE  XXV 

THE  AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUBESCENCE  AND  POSTPUBESCENCE  OF  BOYS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  SEVERAL  INVESTIGATORS 


INVESTIGATOR 

DATE 

OF 

REPORT 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS 

AVERAGE  AGE 

OF 
PUBESCENTS 

AVERAGE  AGE 

OF 
POSTPUBESCENTS 

Crampton  .... 
Baldwin 

1908 
1016 

3>83S 
3,600 

13-4 

14..  A 

14.4 
1C.  2 

Baldwin   .  . 

IQl6 

(city  boys) 
*»3  *7 

I-J  .0 

This  Study.  .  . 

1937 

(country  boys) 
1,406 

13.08 

I4.6 

this  study  to  achieve  an  earlier  physiological  maturity  than 
the  boys  in  the  earlier  study. 

How  shall  we  interpret  the  foregoing  findings?  They 
immediately  suggest  the  possibility  that  boys  tend  to  reach 
pubescence  earlier  now  than  they  did  less  than  two  decades 
ago.  But  we  had  better  reserve  our  interpretation  of  these 
data  until  we  have  examined  those  bearing  upon  the  age 
at  which  individuals  become  pubescent. 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  AGE  OF  PUBESCENCE 

Why  do  some  boys  have  a  physiological  or  pubescent 
development  at  twelve  that  is  more  advanced  than  that  of 
other  boys  at  sixteen?  The  literature  on  the  subject  sug- 
gests that  variations  in  the  age  at  which  individuals  attain 
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puberty  may  be  due  to  such  factors  as:  race,  intelligence, 
nationality,  socio-economic  status,  climate,  immediate 
family  heredity,  physical  stature,  disease,  hygienic  condi- 
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FIGURE  23 

PER  CENT  OF  BOYS  WHO  ARE  PREPUBESCENT,  PUBESCENT,  AND 
POSTPUBESCENT  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  IN  Two  INVESTIGATIONS 
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tions,  and  glandular  functioning.  In  exploring  this  prob- 
lem, we  focused  our  attention  on  three  factors  of  possible 
influence— intelligence,  socio-economic  status,  and  physical 
stature. 

THE  RELATION  OF  PUBESCENCE  TO  INTELLIGENCE  AND 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS 

To  ascertain  the  possible  association  of  intelligence  or 
socio-economic  background  with  the  age  at  which  boys 
become  pubescent,  we  made  a  comparative  study  of  cases 
of  early  and  late  pubescence.  Twenty-eight  boys  of  the 

TABLE  XXVI 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF 
BOYS  WITH  EARLY  AND  LATE  PUBESCENCE 

CHANCES  m 

EARLY  LATE          DIFFERENCE       100  THAT 

FACTOR  PUBESCENTS    PUBESCENTS  IN  DIFFERENCE 

N-49  N-a8  AVERAGE  Is 

SCORES        DEPENDABLE 


Intelligence  (I.  Q.). 

TOC  •? 

IOI    I 

A      2 

Q2 

Socio-Economic  Status. 

19.8 

14.1 

5-7 

100 

two  hundred  in  the  main  study  did  not  attain  pubescence 
until  after  they  were  fourteen  years  old.  We  classified 
these  as  cases  of  "late  pubescence."  The  forty  boys  who 
had  reached  postpubescence  by  the  end  of  their  thirteenth 
year  we  designated  as  cases  of  "early  pubescence."  We 
then  compared  the  intelligence  and  socio-economic  status 
of  these  two  groups  of  boys.  The  results  as  presented  in 
Table  XXVI  tell  a  very  definite  and  revealing  story. 

The  amount  of  difference  in  the  intelligence  quotients 
of  the  two  groups  (about  four  points)  is  not  sufficiently 
large  for  us  to  be  sure  that  it  clearly  differentiates  between 
the  early  and  late  pubescents.  The  chances  that  the  dif- 
ference would  exist  if  there  were  thousands  of  cases 
involved  are  ninety-two  in  a  hundred.  This  does  suggest 
a  real  possibility  that  boys  of  superior  intelligence,  as 
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measured  by  standard  tests,  tend  to  achieve  puberty  earlier 
than  other  boys.  The  average  I.  Q.  for  all  the  boys  in  the 
study  is  101.6,  practically  the  same  as  for  the  boys  with  late 
pubescence. 

Do  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  boy's  home  back- 
ground have  anything  to  do  with  the  age  at  which  he  will 
mature  physiologically?  Or,  put  in  more  concrete  terms, 
is  a  child  who  grows  up  under  the  cultural  and  economic 
conditions  of  a  "professional"  home  likely  to  have  earlier 
or  later  pubescence  than  the  child  in  the  home  of  an 
unskilled  laborer?  The  answer  as  registered  in  the  socio- 
economic  scores  of  the  two  groups  as  exhibited  in  Table 
XXVI  seems  clear  and  conclusive.  The  average  score  for 
the  boys  who  mature  late  is  about  fourteen,  for  those  who 
reached  puberty  early  it  is  almost  twenty,  a  difference  of 
nearly  six  points.  The  average  score  for  all  of  the  boys  in 
the  study  is  17.7.  This  indicates  that  the  boys  who  have  a 
low  score  on  socio-economic  background  tend  to  reach 
pubescence  late  and  those  who  have  a  high  score  are  likely 
to  reach  it  early. 

We  are  tempted  to  pause  here  and  speculate  about  the 
meaning  of  this  association  between  social  background  and 
the  age  at  which  a  boy  becomes  pubescent.  What  is  it  in 
the  cultural  or  economic  situation  that  could  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  physiological  development  and  maturing 
of  the  individual?  Could  hygienic  factors,  such  as  nutri- 
tion and  rest,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  age  of  puberty 
in  boys?  Or,  do  the  conditioning  influences  lie  further 
back,  perhaps  in  hereditary  factors?  We  shall  postpone 
the  discussion  of  these  questions  until  we  have  reviewed 
the  data  on  the  relation  of  the  age  of  pubescence  to  the 
physical  stature  of  the  boys.  They  can  be  discussed  with 
greater  discrimination  then. 

THE  AGE  OF  PUBERTY  AND  PHYSICAL  STATURE 

An  explanation  of  why  we  did  not  compare  the  physical 
stature  of  the  boys  with  early  pubescence  with  that  of  the 
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late  pubescents  in  Table  XXVI  will  introduce  us  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  that  we  face  in  trying  to  ascertain 
the  bearing  of  the  physical  status  of  the  boy  upon  the  age 
at  which  he  attains  pubescence.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  the  rate  of  physical  growth  speeds  up  around 
the  time  of  puberty.  Consequently,  if  we  compared  the 
height  and  weight  of  the  boys  who  reached  puberty  early 
with  the  height  and  weight  of  those  who  reached  it  late, 
we  should  not  know  how  much  of  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  early  group  represented  the  acceleration  of  growth 
accompanying  pubescent  development.  The  distinct 
superiority  of  the  early  pubescents  in  height  and  weight 
that  we  did  discover  might  be  interpreted  altogether  as  a 
concomitant  or  a  result  of  their  pubescent  growth.  At 
any  rate,  we  could  not  discern  accurately  what  part  of  the 
difference  should  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
postpubescent.  Our  job  now  is  to  discover,  if  possible, 
whether  physical  stature  seems  to  affect  the  age  at  which 
the  boy  becomes  pubescent.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall 
provide  accurate  and  ample  evidence  of  the  effect  of  pubes- 
cent development  upon  physical  growth. 

The  most  decisive  way  to  untangle  the  elements  in  this 
problem  is  to  study  the  physical  stature  of  the  boys  before 
they  become  pubescent  and  to  note  the  subsequent  pubes- 
cent growth  of  boys  in  relation  to  their  prepubescent 
physical  status.  This  we  were  able  to  do,  and  shall  present 
the  results  in  three  sets  of  facts. 

The  facts  shown  in  Figures  24  and  24a  make  a  convincing 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  problem.  They  repre- 
sent the  average  height  and  weight  of  all  the  twelve-year-old 
boys  in  the  study,  most  of  whom  were  prepubescent  at 
the  time  of  initial  measurement,  and  the  present  and  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  pubescent  status  of  these  boys. 
Through  this  graphic  presentation  of  facts  we  are  per- 
mitted to  trace  the  stages  of  pubescent  development  of 
boys  of  the  same  age,  but  varying  in  physical  status,  over  a 
two-year  period.  We  shall  refrain  from  commenting 
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about  the  apparent  effect  of  pubescent  growth  upon  physi- 
cal development,  which  is  admirably  illustrated  in  this 
figure,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  original  physical 
status  of  boys  preceding  the  various  histories  of  pubescent 
development. 

The  twenty-six  boys  who  remained  prepubescent  for  at 
least  another  year  average  56.1  inches  in  height  and  76.1 
pounds  in  weight.  The  boys  who  became  pubescent 
within  a  year  are  an  inch  taller  and  six  tenths  of  a  pound 
heavier.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  is  an  important  difference 
in  weight,  though  it  may  be  in  height.  It  is  with  the 
fifteen  boys  who  become  both  pubescent  and  postpubes- 
cent  within  the  year  period  that  the  difference  is  most  con- 
spicuous. They  are  57.9  inches  in  height  and  86.7 
pounds  in  weight,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  which  is  nearly 
three  inches  and  more  than  ten  pounds  greater  than  the 
height  and  weight  of  the  boys  who  did  not  attain  puberty 
within  a  year. 

The  facts  for  the  seventeen  boys  who  are  already  pubes- 
cent at  twelve  years  of  age  are  also  very  striking.  They 
average  59.9  inches  in  height  and  about  90  pounds  in 
weight.  They  are  nearly  four  inches  taller  and  fourteen 
pounds  heavier  than  the  boys  who  did  not  reach  puberty 
during  the  year.  (The  average  height  and  weight  for  all 
of  the  twelve-year-old  prepubescent  boys  are  57  inches 
and  79.8  pounds,  respectively.)  This  means  that  the  seven- 
teen pubescent  boys  are  nearly  three  inches  taller  and 
more  than  ten  pounds  heavier  than  the  average  for  all 
the  prepubescents.  Since  we  know  that  the  increase  in 
height  and  weight  during  the  year  when  the  boy  reaches 
puberty  is  not  much  greater  generally  than  for  a  normal 
year  in  the  prepubescent  stage,  we  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  the  difference  represents  mainly  the  superiority  in 
height  and  weight  of  these  early  pubescents.1 

The  facts  disclosed  so  far  may  be  caught  up  in  a  sum- 

*See  pages  231-233  for  exact  data  on  increase  in  height  and  weight  for 
boys  in  different  stages  of  pubescent  growth. 
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FIGURE  24 

AVERAGE  HEIGHT  OF  TWELVE-YEAR-OLD  BOYS  WITH  SUBSEQUENT 
CHANGE  IN  PUBESCENT  STATUS  AND  HEIGHT 
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FIGURE  24a 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  TWELVE-YEAR-OLD  BOYS  WITH  SUBSEQUENT 
CHANGE  IN  PUBESCENT  STATUS  AND  WEIGHT 
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mary  statement  to  the  effect  that  twelve-year-old  boys  who 
are  below  the  average  for  their  age  in  height  and  weight, 
particularly  the  former,  are  likely  to  be  a  year  or  more 
later  in  maturing  sexually  than  boys  who  are  average  or 
above  average  in  size.  Similarly,  it  may  be  said  that  many 
twelve-year-old  boys  who  are  distinctly  above  the  average 
prepubescent  in  height  and  weight  tend  to  have  a  more 
rapid  pubescent  development,  passing  through  puberty  to 
postpubescence  within  the  year. 

As  illuminating  as  are  the  findings  displayed  in  Figures 
24  and  24a,  they  do  not  provide  a  very  solid  base  for  predict- 
ing with  any  degree  of  accuracy  probable  pubescent  change 
from  the  facts  on  the  physical  size  of  the  boys.  What  we 
should  like  to  do  eventually,  if  it  can  be  done,  is  to  be  in 
position  to  predict  what  the  chances  are  that  a  boy  who 
is  fifty-nine  inches  tall  at  twelve,  for  example,  will  be 
pubescent  within  a  year.  As  a  meager  start  toward  this 
achievement  we  selected  the  cases  of  both  extremes  in 
physical  size  and  compared  their  subsequent  pubescent 
development.  The  boys  were  all  prepubescent  and  twelve 
years  old.  Although  the  number  of  cases  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  results  to  be  used  for  predictive  purposes, 
they  emphatically  suggest  the  possibilities  in  additional 
research  of  the  same  character.  Figure  25  provides  the 
essential  facts  of  the  comparative  study. 

Figure  25  clearly  indicates  the  possibility  of  predicting 
the  age  at  which  a  boy  is  likely  to  reach  puberty  if  data 
were  available  for  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  to 
provide  a  more  trustworthy  basis  for  making  the  predic- 
tions. If  we  interpreted  these  findings  at  their  face  value, 
they  would  signify  that  two  out  of  three  twelve-year-old 
prepubescent  boys  who  are  fifty-nine  or  more  inches  in 
height  are  likely  to  pass  through  puberty  into  postpubes- 
cence within  a  year.  In  contrast,  of  the  boys  who  are 
about  fifty-six  or  less  inches  tall,  only  one  out  of  three  is 
likely  to  become  pubescent,  and  only  one  out  of  six  will 
probably  be  postpubescent  within  the  period  of  a  year. 
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The  weight  factor  seems  to  be  even  more  important  than 
height.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  heaviest  boys  become 
pubescent,  and  almost  that  ratio  become  postpubescent, 
within  a  year.  But  of  the  boys  who  are  below  the  lowest 
quartile  in  weight,  not  one  in  four  attains  puberty,  and 
only  one  in  eighteen  becomes  postpubescent  in  a  year. 
What  these  percentages  would  be  if  there  were  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  cases  we  do  not  know.  These  data  at 
any  rate  illustrate  in  clear  and  compelling  fashion  the 
bearing  of  physical  size  upon  the  age  of  puberty  among 
boys. 
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FIGURE  25 

COMPARISON  OF  SUBSEQUENT  PUBESCENT  GROWTH  OF  TWELVE-YEAR- 
OLD  PREPUBESCENT  BOYS  AT  EXTREMES  IN  PHYSICAL  SIZE 

The  third  set  of  data  has  the  benefit  of  being  statistically 
accurate,  but  is  not  so  informative  as  the  preceding 
material.  Correlations  were  run  between  the  height  and 
weight  measures  and  the  subsequent  pubescent  growth  for 
the  fifty-one  prepubescent  twelve-year-old  boys.  Values 
were  assigned  to  the  pubescent  status  of  the  boy  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  follows,  in  order  to  make  the  use  of  the 
correlation  procedure  possible:  prepubescent— 1;  pubes- 
cent—2;  postpubescent— 3.  The  resulting  correlation  co- 
efficients are  not  large  but  do  suggest  a  tendency  for  height 
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and  weight  to  be  associated  with  the  age  of  pubescence  and 
postpuberty.  The  correlation  between  initial  height  and 
subsequent  pubescent  change  during  the  next  year  is  .27; 
between  initial  weight  and  pubescent  change,  .32. 

SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 

The  data  that  have  been  reviewed  justify  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  association  of  some  kind  between  the 
socio-economic  background  of  the  boy,  his  physical  size, 
and  possibly  his  intelligence  and  the  age  at  which  he  be- 
comes pubescent.  What  the  precise  nature  of  this  associa- 
tion or  relationship  is  cannot  be  readily  discerned.  We 
cannot  assume  a  cause-effect  relationship  between  two 
factors  merely  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they 
are  closely  associated.  We  do  have  evidence  that  socio- 
economic  background  is  associated  with  both  intelligence 
and  physical  growth.  The  correlation  between  socio- 
economic  status  and  intelligence  for  the  boys  in  this  study 
is  .48.  In  Chapter  III,  evidence  was  presented  showing  the 
difference  between  the  socio-economic  backgrounds  of 
boys  with  superior  physical  development  and  those  who 
were  inferior  in  physical  growth.  Both  intelligence  and 
physical  size,  we  know,  are  also  conditioned  by  hereditary 
factors.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  both  environmental 
and  inherited  factors  are  involved  in  this  association  of 
social  and  physical  conditions  with  the  age  of  pubescence 
in  the  individual.  It  does  not  seem  possible  yet  to  disen- 
tangle and  separate  these  two  inter-related  influences  of 
social  and  inherited  factors  and  definitely  designate  the 
specific  role  of  each  in  determining  the  age  of  sexual 
maturation  in  the  individual.  There  may  be  some  under- 
lying process,  glandular  perhaps,  that  operates  to  control 
both  the  pubescent  and  the  physical  development  of  the 
individual.  To  assert  this,  however,  does  not  add  much 
to  our  understanding  and  solution  of  the  problem. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  we  must  attempt  to 
interpret  the  data  that  seem  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
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boys  are  maturing  sexually  earlier  today  than  in  previous 
decades.  In  view  of  the  radical  nature  of  any  such  con- 
clusion, extreme  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
results  is  demanded.  Even  though  the  data  from  the  boys 
in  our  study  indicate  a  consistently  earlier  pubescence  than 
the  facts  from  Crampton's  investigation,  we  must  not 
hasten  to  assume  that  this  signifies  a  general  trend  toward 
earlier  puberty  in  contemporary  life. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  we  should  not  readily  make 
this  interpretation.  First,  Crampton's  findings  are  based 
on  nearly  three  times  as  many  cases  and  should  therefore 
provide  a  more  adequate  sampling  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Second,  the  fourteen  hundred  boys  whom  we  exam- 
ined may  be  somewhat  selected  from  the  standpoint  of 
socio-economic  status  if  we  assume  that  boys  who  attend 
summer  camps  represent  a  socio-economic  level  above  the 
average.  However,  Crampton's  cases,  representing  a  high- 
school  population,  might  also  be  somewhat  selective  from 
this  standpoint.  Third,  the  criteria  of  pubescence,  even 
when  carefully  defined,  are  not  entirely  objective,  so  that 
differences  in  judging  the  boy's  pubescent  status  are  not 
impossible.  That  such  a  difference  could  account  for  the 
variation  in  results  is  not  easy  to  believe,  but  the  possi- 
bility should  not  be  excluded. 

Before  any  thoroughly  dependable  conclusion  on  the 
age  at  which  contemporary  boys  generally  attain  pubes- 
cence can  be  formulated,  we  must  have  a  more  extended 
investigation,  or  investigations,  in  which  the  boys  exam- 
ined on  the  basis  of  identical  criteria  represent  fairly  the 
population  from  the  standpoint  of  race,  socio-economic 
level,  intelligence,  health,  geographical  distribution,  and 
other  possible  pertinent  factors. 

After  enumerating  all  of  the  reasons  why  we  should  not 
vest  the  findings  of  our  investigation  with  certainty,  we 
should  like  to  speculate  a  bit  about  the  possible  explana- 
tion of  a  drift  toward  an  earlier  pubescence  among  boys— 
in  the  event  that  further  research  substantiates  our  data. 
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A  few  guesses,  if  they  are  labeled  as  such,  should  lead  no 
one  astray,  and  they  may  have  some  productive  value. 

The  kinds  of  elements  or  conditions  that  conceivably 
might  influence  pubescent  development  more  or  less  gen- 
erally include  the  following:  ethnic  and  national,  physical 
and  hygienic,  psychological  and  social. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  boys  and  girls  of 
different  racial  and  national  groups  vary  greatly  in  the  ages 
at  which  they  become  pubescent.  The  onset  of  menstrua- 
tion in  Japanese  and  Chinese  girls  is  reported  to  be  much 
later  than  for  Jewish  girls,  for  example.  Whether  there  is 
any  correspondence  between  the  stature  of  a  race  and  the 
age  of  pubescence  of  its  members  we  do  not  know.  With 
an  increasing  racial  and  cultural  heterogeneity  in  our 
population  it  is  conceivable,  though  not  probable,  that  the 
age  of  puberty  for  the  population  in  general  might  be 
affected. 

Influences  of  a  physical  and  hygienic  character  possess 
more  likelihood  of  prevailing  generally.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  population  in  such  factors  as  nutrition,  play 
and  exercise,  and  other  health-contributing  conditions  may 
gradually  be  making  its  impact  felt  upon  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  individuals.  It  has  been  established  by  an- 
thropologists that  the  stature  of  the  average  adult  has  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  decades  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  This  increase  is  attributed  by  students  of 
the  problem  to  "better  hygienic  conditions  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  malnutrition."  If  growth  in  stature  is  related  to 
the  age  of  pubescence,  a  general  increase  in  stature  might 
also  bring  a  corresponding  acceleration  in  pubescent 
development. 

Social  and  psychological  factors  that  might  possibly 
affect  pubescent  development  are  so  numerous  and  varied 
that  they  defy  enumeration.  We  can  merely  indicate  a 
few  general  items  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  increased 
measure  of  freedom,  the  mobility  in  travel  and  communi- 
cation, the  stimulation  of  new  contacts  and  experiences, 
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including  forms  of  commercialized  recreation,  the  inten- 
sity of  life  and  activity  are  characteristic  elements  of  the 
experience  of  older  children.  How  these  social  factors 
can  affect  physical  or  physiological  development  is  not  clear, 
and  perhaps  they  should  be  excluded  altogether  as  possi- 
bilities. The  almost  general  use  of  modern  heating 
methods  for  buildings  in  city  and  town  has  been  men- 
tioned by  some  observers  of  adolescent  life  as  a  possible 
influence  in  the  direction  of  hastening  the  physiological 
maturity  of  children. 

The  psychological  factors  are  inseparably  related  to  the 
social  forces.  The  tensions,  conflicts,  frustrations,  and 
maladjustments  that  seem  to  be  concomitants  of  a  more 
complex  social  life  are  reflected  in  the  steadily  rising  num- 
ber of  cases  of  nervous  and  emotional  disorders  and 
diseases.  Whether  these  emotional  and  nervous  conditions 
affect  the  physiological  development  of  the  child  is  un- 
known, but  they  merit  mention  in  this  list  of  "specula- 
tions." 

These  possibilities  all  lie  largely  in  the  realm  of  con- 
jecture. We  should  first  ascertain  with  certainty  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  definite  tendency  for  children  to  achieve 
an  earlier  sexual  maturity  under  the  conditions  of  current 
life.  Perhaps  the  research  of  the  next  decade  will  answer 
with  well-attested  facts  most  of  the  questions  that  bristle 
throughout  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XII 
PUBESCENCE  AND  PHYSICAL  GROWTH 

THERE  is  something  strange,  almost  paradoxical,  about 
this  chapter.  There  is  no  other  aspect  of  the  adoles- 
cent's life  and  development  about  which  there  are  more 
available  facts  than  concerning  his  physical  growth.  Yet, 
curiously,  the  facts  that  indicate  in  any  precise  way  the 
relationship  between  pubescent  growth  and  physical 
development  are  surprisingly  scant.  The  findings  of  our 
investigation  in  this  apparently  well-explored  area  are, 
therefore,  to  a  very  large  extent  distinctive  and  unique. 

WHAT  WE  WANTED  TO  KNOW 

Several  of  the  minor  problems  and  questions  that 
appealed  to  our  inquisitiveness  may  merit  mention  before 
we  indicate  and  describe  the  more  basic  objectives  of  this 
exploration  of  the  association  between  pubescence  and  the 
physical  growth  of  the  two  hundred  boys.  What  are  the 
facts  about  the  so-called  "pre-adolescent  spurt"  in  physical 
growth  that  is  frequently  referred  to  in  books  on  adoles- 
cence? Is  this  a  reality,  or  does  the  more  rapid  growth  dis- 
covered in  some  boys  before  the  "average  age"  of  puberty 
merely  reflect  the  fact  that  many  boys  reach  pubescence 
before  the  average  age?  Another  common  assumption— 
almost  a  stereotype  in  our  vocabulary  on  adolescence— 
that  we  wanted  to  examine  was  that  awkwardness  and 
clumsiness  are  characteristic  of  the  rapidly  growing  ado- 
lescent. Observation  of  the  fine  co-ordination  of  some 
adolescents  in  such  activities  as  basketball,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, and  dancing  made  us  curious,  if  not  skeptical,  con- 
cerning this  generalization  about  adolescent  awkwardness. 
Similarly,  we  wanted  to  explore  the  common  assumption 
that  the  development  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  adoles- 
cent tends  to  lag  behind  his  growth  in  physical  size,  so 
that  the  point  of  fatigue  is  likely  to  be  quickly  reached. 

224 
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The  spearhead  of  our  attack  was  directed  at  the  follow- 
ing problems,  the  first  one  of  which  commands  the  key  to 
the  others.  t  ' 

First,  we  wanted  to  identify  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
association  between  the  pubescent  development  of  boys 
and  their  growth  in  height,  weight,  strength,  and  motor 
ability.  That  physical  growth  of  many  kinds  is  accelerated 
during  the  adolescent  years  is  commonly  accepted.  Studies 
that  show  the  spurt  in  height,  weight,  strength,  chest  cir- 
cumference, vital  capacity,  and  similar  factors  during  the 
years  from  twelve  to  sixteen  are  plentiful.  Practically  all 
of  these  reports,  however,  merely  show  the  increase  in 
height,  weight,  and  other  factors  that  accompanies  the 
advance  in  chronological  age,  and  infer  the  presence  of 
puberty  from  the  observed  acceleration  in  growth.  These 
investigations  find  that  the  maximum  growth  of  boys  in 
height,  for  example,  is  around  the  fourteenth  year.  It  is 
then  assumed,  since  other  studies  have  reported  this  to  be 
the  average  age  of  puberty,  that  the  rapidity  of  growth  is 
to  be  associated  with  pubescent  development. 

Since  the  age  at  which  boys  reach  pubescence  varies 
greatly— from  the  age  of  eleven  to  sixteen  for  the  boys  in 
this  study— it  is  obvious  that  such  data  do  not  disclose 
the  precise  relation  between  pubescent  change  and  physi- 
cal growth.  We  secured  the  information  that  enabled  us 
to  study  the  rate  of  growth  in  height,  weight,  strength, 
and  motor  ability  in  relation  to  the  pubescent  status  and 
to  the  change  in  that  status  over  a  two-year  period  for 
the  two  hundred  boys. 

Second,  we  wanted  to  know  whether  pubescent  develop- 
ment or  chronological  age  is  more  definitely  associated 
with  the  physical  growth  of  the  boys. 

Third,  we  wanted  to  find  out  whether  physical  growth 
proceeded  evenly  throughout  the  period  from  puberty  to 
postpubescence,  or  whether  it  was  more  rapid  during 
some  of  the  stages  than  others. 

Fourth,   we  were   curious   to   find  out   if  growth   in 
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height,  weight,  strength,  and  motor  ability  advanced  in 
parallel  fashion  through  the  different  pubescent  stages,  or 
whether  the  rate  of  growth  of  these  four  factors  varied  in 
the  three  pubescent  periods. 

To  a  degree  that  more  than  met  our  expectations,  the 
data  obtained  provided  tentative  answers  and  conclusions 
to  all  of  these  inquiries.  We  shall  review  the  findings  on 
growth  in  height  and  weight  first,  next  those  on  strength, 
and  then  those  about  motor  ability. 

PUBESCENCE  AND  GROWTH  IN  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT 

In  Table  XXVII  we  show  the  average  height  and  weight 
of  boys  at  each  age  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  That  this  type 

TABLE  XXVII 

AVERAGE  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  FOR  BOYS  FROM  TWELVE  TO 
SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 


AGE  OF  BOYS 

-   Arer- 
age 
In- 
crease 
•      Per 
Year 

Per 
Cent 
Increase 
During 
Four 
Years 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

FACTOR 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS 

90 

152 

176 

99 

26 

Height 
Weight 

in 
in 

Inches  
Pounds..  . 

57.8 
82.6 

59-9 

92.0 

62.S 
IOS.3 

64.2 
II3.6 

65.4 
124.4 

i-9 

10.5 

13 
51 

of  growth  data  does  not  definitely  reveal  the  effect  of  pubes- 
cence upon  physical  development  is  immediately  apparent. 
The  indicated  trend  toward  an  increase  in  height  and 
weight  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  age  of  sixteen  would 
stand  out  more  sharply  if  the  information  for  eleven-year- 
old  boys  were  available.  Since  we  know  that  there  are 
boys  in  each  of  the  three  stages  of  pubescent  growth  in 
each  of  the  age  categories  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  at  least, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  relationship  between  pubes- 
cent and  physical  growth.  Only  a  vague  generalization  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  an  increase  in  growth  in  the  years 
during  which  boys  are  passing  through  puberty  can  be 
made  from  this  kind  of  information. 
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In  contrast  to  the  presentation  of  growth  data  on  the 
basis  of  chronological  age,  which  leaves  obscure  and  un- 
known the  pubescent  status  of  the  individuals,  we  shall 
now  provide  two  sets  of  data  that  will  display  vividly  the 
association  between  pubescent  growth  and  growth  in 
height  and  weight.  Figures  26  and  27  exhibit  the  differ- 


Average  Age  12 
Prepubescent.  . 
Pubescent.  .  .  . 
Postpubescent. 
Average  Age  13 
Prepubescent.  . 
Pubescent.  .  .  . 
Postpubescent. 
Average  Age  14. 
Prepubescent.. 
Pubescent.  .  .  . 
Postpubescent. 
Average  Age  15 
Prepubescent.. 
Pubescent.  .  .  . 
Postpubescent. 
Average  Age  16 
Prepubescent.. 
Postpubescent. 
i  Prepubescent 

No. 
of 
Boys 

68 
16 
1 

67 

47 
42 

30 
37 
117 

5 
12 

89 

2 
27 

Height  in  Inches 
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FIGURE  26 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  HEIGHT  OF  PREPUBESCENT,  PUBESCENT,  AND 
POSTPUBESCENT  BOYS  AT  VARIOUS  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 

ence  in  height  and  weight  of  boys  of  the  same  chronological 
ages  but  in  different  stages  of  pubescent  growth.  The  data 
were  secured  in  three  annual  measurements  and  pubes- 
cent examinations  of  188  boys.  These  data  provide  a  dis- 
criminating comparison  of  the  height  and  weight  of  pre- 
pubescent,  pubescent,  and  postpubescent  boys  at  various 
chronological  ages.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  in  each 
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of  the  three  pubescent  classes  at  each  chronological  age  is 
approximately  the  same. 

The  inaccuracy  of  assuming  the  presence  of  puberty 
from  chronological  age  is  evidenced  in  striking  fashion 
by  the  results  revealed  in  Figures  26  and  27,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  photographs  on  page  229.  The  impossi- 


Average  Age  12 
Prepubescent.  . 
Pubescent.  .  .  . 
Postpubescent. 
Average  Age  13 
Prepubescent.. 
Pubescent.  .  .  . 
Postpubescent. 
Average  Age  14 
Prepubescent.  . 
Pubescent.  .  .  . 
Postpubescent. 
Average  Age  15 
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Postpubescent. 
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•  Prepubescent 

No. 
of     \ 

Weight  in  Pounds 
1           1           1           1           1           1 

1           I 
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60       70       80       90     100     110 
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1  113  1 

18    annum 
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FIGURE  27 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  PREPUBESCENT,  PUBESCENT,  AND 
POSTPUBESCENT  BOYS  AT  VARIOUS  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 

bility  of  predicting  physical  growth  from  chronological 
age  is  also  conspicuously  apparent.  The  data  indicate 
that  the  pubescent  boy  at  twelve  or  thirteen  is  likely  to 
be  both  taller  and  heavier  than  the  boy  two  years  older 
who  is  still  prepubescent.  The  most  marked  differences 
in  the  height  and  weight  of  boys  in  the  various  stages  of 
pubescent  growth  are  found  in  the  fourteen-  and  fifteen- 
year-old  groups.  At  fourteen  the  postpubescent  boy 
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exceeds  the  prepubescent  of  the  same  chronological  age  by 
more  than  four  and  a  half  inches  in  height  and  almost 
twenty-three  pounds  in  weight.  Most  conspicuous  of  all 
are  the  differences  among  the  fifteen-year-olds.  Even 


ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE 
FINDINGS  PRESENTED  IN  FIGURES 
26  AND  27 

The  chronological  ages  of  the 
boys  are  in  inverse  order  to  their 
physical  size.  The  boy  at  the  left  is 
13  years  and  1  month  old,  and 
postpubescent  (Pa);  the  boy  in  the 
middle  is  13  years  and  5  months 
old,  and  is  pubescent  (P2);  the 
boy  at  the  right  is  14  years  and  6 
months  of  age,  and  is  prepubescent 
(Pi). 

Acknowledgment  is  gratefully  made  to  Dr.  G.  G.  Deaver,  of  New  York 
University,  for  these  illustrations. 

though  the  number  of  prepubescents  is  small  here,  the 
data  for  the  pubescent  boys  bring  support  to  their  credi- 
bility. The  postpubescent  boy  at  fifteen,  on  the  average, 
is  five  inches  taller  and  twenty-nine  pounds  heavier  than 
the  boy  of  the  same  age  who  is  not  yet  pubescent. 


A  CONCRETE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE 
FINDINGS  SHOWN  IN  FIGURES  26 
AND  27 

These  boys  are  all  fifteen  years 
of  age  but  are  in  different  stages 
of  pubescent  growth.  The  boy 
on  the  left  is  postpubescent  (Pa); 
the  one  in  the  middle  pubescent 
(Pz),  and  the  one  at  the  right  is 
prepubescent  (Pi). 
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We  may  infer  correctly  from  the  facts  reviewed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  that  these  differences  in  height  and 
weight  are  not  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  effect  of 
pubescent  development.  The  boys  who  become  pubescent 
before  others  of  their  age  tend  to  be  larger  in  both  height 
and  weight  than  the  others  before  they  attain  puberty. 
Here  is  another  case  of  "to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 
How  much  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  of  pubescent 
change  is  a  question  we  should  like  to  have  answered.  And 
we  are  also  led  to  inquire  whether  the  growth  in  height 
and  weight  that  accompanies  the  change  from  pubescence 
to  postpubescence  is  as  much  greater  than  that  for  the 
shift  from  prepubescence  to  puberty  as  the  data  repre- 
sented in  Figures  26  and  27  seem  to  suggest.  Before  we 
give  the  factual  answers  to  these  two  questions  we  want  to 
make  a  final  comment  on  the  findings  already  reported. 
The  conclusion  that  the  chronological  age  of  a  boy  tells 
little  about  his  physical  status  is  forced  upon  us.  In  fact, 
dealing  in  chronological  ages  may  tend  to  be  misleading 
because  of  the  popular  tendency  to  assume  that  a  boy  is 
pubescent  at  a  certain  age  and  then  to  make  judgments 
about  him  based  on  this  precarious  assumption. 

We  next  present  the  materials  that  show  more  definitely 
the  differences  in  the  amount  of  growth  that  accompany 
different  stages  of  pubescent  status  and  change  during  a 
one-  and  a  two-year  period. 

The  increases  in  height  and  weight  during  one  year's 
growth  that  accompany  the  different  stages  of  pubescent 
status  and  development  are  reported  in  Figures  28  and 
29.  The  average  growth  for  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  remain  prepubescent  for  a  year  is  1.8 
inches  and  7.6  pounds.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  of 
growth  for  any  of  the  six  categories  of  pubescent  develop- 
ment portrayed  by  the  figures.  The  change  from  pre- 
pubescence to  pubescence  (Pi-2)  during  the  year  resulted 
in  the  second  smallest  amount  of  growth  in  both  height 
and  weight.  The  most  rapid  physical  growth  comes  dur- 
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ing  the  shift  from  pubescence  to  postpuberty  (Pa-s).  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  boy  enters  postpubescence  he  puts  on  twice 
as  much  weight  and  increases  almost  twice  as  much  in  height 
as  the  boy  who  remains  prepubescent  for  a  similar  period. 
The  number  of  boys  who  remain  pubescent  for  a  year 
(P2-2)  are  few,  but  the  data  do  suggest  that  an  acceleration 
of  growth  accompanies  pubescence  even  though  post- 
puberty  is  not  achieved  within  the  year.  The  growth  that 
follows  postpuberty  averages  a  little  more  than  that  during 
the  pubescent  stage. 

No.                            Growth  in  Inches 
Pubescent  Change  of     \ | | | j 

Boys  who  are:  B°ys   0                1                 2                 3             ~l 

And  remain  pre- 

pubescent  (Pi-i) 60                                         1.8 

Prepubescent  and  be- 
come  pubescent  (Pi-2> 

And  remain  pubescent 

And  remain  postpu- 

bescent  (Ps-a) 124  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  2.6 

Prepubescent  and  be- 
come pubescent  and 

Pubescent  and  become 

postpubescent  (P?.s) .       64     iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiraBMaBBiiHH^wi  3.3 
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FIGURE  28 

INCREASE  IN  HEIGHT  FOR  ONE  YEAR  FOR  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS  STAGES 
OF  PUBESCENT  GROWTH 

The  fact  that  change  from  prepubescence  through 
puberty  into  postpubescence  (Pi-s)  in  a  year  does  not  result 
in  quite  so  much  increase  in  height  and  weight  as  does  the 
shift  from  pubescence  to  postpuberty  (P2-s)  in  the  same 
length  of  time  seems  to  call  for  interpretation.  The  reason 
for  this  can  be  understood  by  noting  that  growth  in  the 
Pi-i  period  is  less  rapid  than  for  any  stage  after  pubescence 
has  been  attained.  Part  of  the  time,  therefore,  the  growth 
of  the  boy  who  travels  the  range  from  prepubescence  to 
postpuberty  within  a  year  is  taking  place  at  the  least  rapid 
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rate.  An  examination  of  data  not  reported  here  shows,  fur- 
ther, that  the  growth  of  the  boys  who  passed  from  prepu- 
berty  to  postpubescence  in  a  year  was  more  rapid  in  both 
height  and  weight  in  the  subsequent  year  than  that  of  the 
boys  in  the  P2-s  category.  We  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
the  period  that  immediately  precedes  and  follows  the 
attainment  of  postpubescence  is  accompanied  by  rapid 
growth. 


Pubescent  Change 
Boys  who  are: 
And     remain  prepu- 

No. 
of    1 

Increase  in  Pounds 
\                  1                  1 

1 

Boys  0 

5               10               15 

20 

Prepubescent   and   be- 
come pubescent  (Pi-2) 

And  remain  pubescent 
/p,  ,\ 

45    = 

=IIIIIIIUIIIUMIIUIUUUI  8.4 

And   remain   postpu- 

Prepubescent    and    be- 
come pubescent  and 
postpubescent  (Pi-a)) 

Pubescent  and  become 
postpubescent  (Pz-s)  . 

•  Prepubescent 

40    = 

64    IIHIII 
mini 

^Pubescent                         •••  Postpubescent 

FIGURE  29 

INCREASE  IN  WEIGHT  FOR  ONE  YEAR  FOR  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS  STAGES 
OF  PUBESCENT  GROWTH 

Figures  30  and  31  display  graphically  the  findings  on 
two  years'  growth  in  height  and  weight  in  relation  to 
pubescent  status. 

These  data  provide  some  additional  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  pubescence  and  growth  rates.  The  boys 
who  remain  prepubescent  for  two  years  still  show  the  least 
gain  in  weight,  but  those  who  have  reached  the  postpubes- 
cent stage  gain  the  least  in  height;  probably  the  differences 
between  the  Ps-s  and  the  p1'1  cases  are  not  significant, 
however.  If  these  differences  were  significant,  they  would 
suggest  that  acceleration  of  growth  in  weight  tends  to 
continue  longer  than  acceleration  of  growth  in  height. 
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There  are  only  two  boys  who  remain  in  the  pubescent 
status  for  two  years;  consequently,  any  conclusion  drawn 
would  be  precarious.  Their  growth  in  height  and  weight 
happens  to  be  .greater  than  that  for  the  boys  who  are 
either  prepubescent  or  postpubescent  for  the  two  years. 
This  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  other  findings,  which 
imply  that  the  least  growth  takes  place  in  the  prepubescent 
stage  and  the  most  rapid  growth  during  the  transition 
from  pubescence  to  postpubescence.  It  might  be  a  fair 

No.  Growth  in  Inches 

Pubescent  Change  of     \  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Boys  who  are:  B°y    0123456 

And    remain    postpu- 
bescent (Pa-a) 29     — •— —  3.2 

And    remain    prepu- 
bescent (Pi-i) 13  3.4 

Prepubescent    and    be-  

And  remain  pubescent 

(P2-2) 2    iniiimuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii niimi  4.8 

Pubescent  and  become  5.9 

pOStpubeSCent  (P2-3).        47       lllllllllll[lllillllllllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII«MHBBHiBB«BB«BlHIMi 

Prepubescent    and    be- 
come pubescent  and  6.0 
postpubescent  (Pi-a) .     63                     iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinifMMa^aaaa»ai 

Prepubescent  .  Hlllllllllllllll  Pubescent  ••••  Postpubescent 

FIGURE  30 

INCREASE  IN  HEIGHT  FOR  Two  YEARS  FOR  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS  STAGES 
OF  PUBESCENT  GROWTH 

"guess"  that,  since  these  boys  have  been  pubescent  for  two 
years,  postpubescence  is  not  far  away.  The  boys  who 
change  from  either  prepubescence  or  puberty  to  postpu- 
bescence during  the  two  years  more  than  double  the 
weight  increase  of  those  who  do  not  reach  puberty.  The 
increase  in  height  for  these  boys  in  two  years,  as  for  the 
one-year  period,  is  not  quite  twice  as  much  as  it  is  for 
those  who  remain  prepubescent. 

All  of  these  findings  are  based  on  averages  and  tend  to 
obscure  the  individual  variations  from  these  averages, 
which,  of  course,  are  very  important.  We  have  been  look- 
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ing  for  general  trends,  however,  and  on  that  basis  only  is 
there  justification  for  depending  entirely  on  averages  in 
making  this  report. 

Two  or  three  of  the  conclusions  yielded  by  these  find- 
ings on  the  relation  of  pubescent  change  to  physical  growth 
may  be  reviewed  before  we  move  into  the  material  on 
strength  and  motor  ability.  We  found  that  the  differences 
in  height  and  weight  of  boys  of  the  same  chronological  age 
but  of  different  pubescent  status  were  approximately  as 

No.  Increase  in  Pounds 

Pubescent  Change  of  ] j | | | [ 

Boys  who  are:  Boy*  10  15  20  25  30  35 
And  remain  prepu- 

bescent  (Pi-i) 13                 13.5 

Prepubescent    and    be- 
come pubescent  (Pi-2>  23              iniiiiiiiiiiiiiD  16.0 

And    remain    postpu- 

bescent  (Pa-s) 29     mm——m  20 . 0 

And  remain  pubescent 

Prepubescent    and    be- 
come pubescent  and 

Pubescent  and  become 

postpubescent  (Pa-s).       47     iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinaHHiHHHMMBHHMHMi  31.3 

i  Prepubescent  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  Pubescent  ••••  Postpubescent 

FIGURE  31 

INCREASE  IN  WEIGHT  FOR  Two  YEARS  FOR  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS  STAGES 
OF  PUBESCENT  GROWTH 

great  as  those  between  boys  two  years  different  in  age  but 
of  the  same  pubescent  status.  There  was  a  closer  associa- 
tion between  growth  in  height  and  weight  and  pubescent 
development  than  between  chronological  age  and  growth 
in  height  and  weight.  This  conclusion  is  verified  by  cor- 
relations that  we  have  not  presented  here.1  The  most 
rapid  growth  in  both  height  and  weight  comes  in  the  year 
during  which  the  boy  passes  from  pubescence  to  post- 
pubescence. 

iSee  Dimock,  "A  Research  in  Adolescence.    I— Pubescence  and  Physical 
Growth,"  Child  Development,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3   (September,  1935),  p.  185. 
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PUBESCENCE  AND  PHYSICAL  STRENGTH 

We  have  already  described  our  major  interest— discover- 
ing what  happens  in  the  development  of  the  physical 
strength  of  boys  during  the  adolescent  years.  We  particu- 
larly wanted  to  get  a^clear  picture  of  the  development  of 
strength  in  direct  relation  to  the  pubescent  status  and 
growth  of  the  boys.  Incidentally,  we  wanted  to  check  the 
oft-made  assertion  that  the  strength  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing adolescent  is  not  commensurate  with  the  new  propor- 
tions of  his  physical  stature.  The  quickness  with  which 
the  point  of  fatigue  is  supposed  to  be  reached  in  the 
adolescent  is  sometimes  used  as  an  explanation  of  his 
"laziness." 

Fortunately,  there  had  been  developed  and  standardized 
by  Frederick  Rand  Rogers  a  set  of  tests  that  were  admir- 
able for  our  purpose,  and  we  used  them  as  our  measure  of 
physical  capacity,  or  strength.  The  reader  will  understand 
much  more  clearly  and  concretely  the  kind  and  extent  of 
physical  strength,  or  capacity,  that  was  measured  if  we 
describe  the  actual  tests  used  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  scored.  There  were  seven  tests,  involving  the  use  of 
ftve  pieces  of  apparatus,  designed  to  measure  vital  capacity 
and  the  strength  of  the  larger  muscles.  The  factors  tested 
and  the  tests  used  were: 

1.  Lung  or  breathing  capacity,  commonly  termed  vital 
capacity,  measured  with  a  spirometer.  Each  boy  had  two 
trials,  the  better  of  the  two  being  recorded  in  cubic  inches. 

2  and  3.  Strength  of  grip,  or  forearm,  of  both  right  and 
left  hand,  measured  by  squeezing  a  hand-dynamometer. 
The  better  achievement  of  the  two  attempts  with  each 
hand  was  recorded  in  pounds. 

4.  Strength  of  back,  measured  by  the  number  of  pounds 
that  could  be  lifted  by  the  back  muscles  as  registered  on  a 
back  and  leg  dynamometer  (frequently  styled  a  "back  and 
leg  lift  machine").  Only  one  trial  was  given,  since  it  has 
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been  demonstrated  that  the  maximum  lift  is  generally  the 
first  one. 

5.  Strength  of  legs,  measured  by  lifting  with  the  leg 
muscles  on  the  back  and  leg  dynamometer,  carrying  the 
weight  on  the  thighs.     This  score  also  was  recorded  in 
pounds.  \ 

6.  Strength  of  arms  and  shoulder  girdle,  in  extension, 
measured  by  the  number  of  "push-ups"  the  boy  could 
accomplish  from  a  prone  position  on  the  parallel  bars. 

7.  Strength  of  arms  and  shoulder  girdle,  in  flexion, 
measured  by  the  number  of  "pull-ups,"  or  "chinnings," 
the  boy  could  do,  holding  eight-inch  rings  suspended  from 
an  overhead  ladder.     Since  weight  and  height  are  condi- 
tioning factors  in  both  "push-ups"  and  "pull-ups,"  the 
scores  for  these  two  tests  took  these  factors  into  account. 

This  battery  of  tests  yields  a  measurement,  or  appraisal, 
of  a  boy's  vital  capacity  and  of  the  strength  of  his  grip, 
arms,  shoulders,  legs,  and  back.  Some  of  the  tests,  such 
as  the  back  and  leg  lift  tests,  required  merely  a  maximum 
single  effort;  others,  such  as  "the  chinning"  and  "the  push- 
ups," involved  the  elements  of  endurance  and  fatigue. 

The  scores  on  all  of  these  seven  tests  were  combined  to 
form  a  single  measure,  or  index,  of  physical  capacity,  or 
strength.  The  elements  that  enter  into  this  total  score  will 
need  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as  the  combined  score,  rather 
than  scores  on  individual  tests,  will  be  used  chiefly  in 
reporting  the  results.  It  may  give  further  meaning  to  this 
physical  capacity  score  if  we  add  that  Rogers  found  a  sub- 
stantial correlation  (.81)  between  the  physical  capacity 
score  and  an  athletic  index  based  on  the  achievement  of 
high-school  students  in  standard  athletic  events. 

The  increase  of  strength  with  chronological  age  as 
measured  by  these  seven  tests  is  exhibited  in  Table 
XXVIII.  The  total  score  jumped  from  666  for  twelve- 
year-old  boys  to  1,241  for  sixteen-year  olds,  an  increase  of 
86  per  cent.  In  no  other  physical  measure  was  the  growth 
so  rapid  for  this  four-year  period.  It  will  be  observed  from 
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Table  XXVIII  that  the  rate  of  increase  varied  greatly 
with  the  specific  tests  that  entered  into  the  total  measure. 
Strength  of  back,  for  example,  as  measured  by  the  amount 
lifted  with  the  back  on  the  back  and  leg  dynamometer, 
showed  an  increase  of  55  per  cent.  In  the  ''pull-ups,"  or 
"chinnings,"  the  sixteen-year-old  boy  did  five  times  the 
number  of  the  twelve-year-olds,  an  increase  of  400  per  cent. 

TABLE  XXVIII 

AVERAGE  STRENGTH  SCORES  FOR  BOYS  FROM  TWELVE  TO 
SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 


AGE  OF  BOYS 

Aver- 
age 
In- 
crease 
Per 
Year 

Per 

Cent 
Increase 
During 
Four 
Years 

FACTOR 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS 

88 

155 

179 

105 

26 

Total     Physical 
Strength  Score. 
Vital  Capacity.  .  . 
Strength  of  Back. 
Pull-Ups  

666 
ISO 
163 
i.i 

807 

175 
I76 

2.7 

986 
20O 
204 

3-9 

1,130 
223 
227 
4.8 

1,241 
240 
253 

5-5 

144 
22.S 
22.S 
I.I 

86 
60 

55 
400 

Although  the  precise  relationship  of  physical  capacity 
with  pubescent  development  is  not  revealed  by  these  data, 
it  can  be  concluded,  since  most  of  the  twelve-year-old  boys 
are  prepubescent  and  practically  all  of  the  sixteen-year- 
olds  are  postpubescent,  that  physical  strength  is  almost 
doubled  in  the  four-year  span  during  which  most  boys 
shift  from  prepuberty  to  postpuberty.  The  correlation 
of  physical  capacity  with  age  is  .59,  which  is  higher  than 
that  of  age  with  height  or  weight. 

From  Figure  32  we  can  get  a  discriminating  comparison 
of  the  strength  scores  of  prepubescent,  pubescent,  and  post- 
pubescent  boys  at  each  chronological  age  from  twelve  to 
sixteen. 

Comparisons  with  similar  facts  on  height  and  weight  as 
shown  in  Figures  26  and  27  are  valuable  in  interpreting 
the  data  displayed  in  Figure  32.  The  postpubescent  boy 
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at  thirteen  is  stronger,  as  well  as  taller  and  heavier,  than 
the  prepubescent  two  years  older.  But  the  pubescent  boy 
at  twelve  and  thirteen  does  not  show  superiority  in  physi- 
cal capacity  over  the  prepubescent  boy  two  years  older  as 


Average  Age  12-13 
Prepubescent.  .  . 
Pubescent  
Postpubescent.  . 
Average  Age  13-14 
Prepubescent..  . 
Pubescent  
Postpubescent.  . 
Average  Age  14-15 
Prepubescent.  .  . 
Pubescent  
Postpubescent.  . 
Average  Age  15-16 
Prepubescent.  .  . 
Pubescent  
Postpubescent.  . 
Average  Age  16-17 
Prepubescent.  .  . 
Postpubescent.. 

ZZZHS  Prepubescent 

No. 
of 
Boys 

72 
18 
1 

67 
47 
41 

30 
36 
117 

5 
12 

89 

2 

27 

Score 

1             1            1            1             1 

1            1           1 

600700      800       900     1000 

—  653 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  723 

iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif  783 

1100     1200     1300 

'jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  835 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  829 

—  10*32 

-  1Ut^             1282 

minimum  Pubescent 

••••  Postpubescent 

FIGURE  32 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  PHYSICAL  STRENGTH  SCORES  OF  PREPUBESCENT, 
PUBESCENT,  AND  POSTPUBESCENT  BOYS  AT  VARIOUS  CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGES 

he  tends  to  do  in  height  and  weight.  This  suggests  the 
hypothesis,  which  other  data  will  bear  upon  more  directly, 
that  the  greatest  acceleration  in  physical  strength  comes 
at  a  later  stage  in  relation  to  pubescent  development  than 
does  the  greatest  spurt  of  growth  in  height  and  weight. 
The  findings  on  the  increase  in  the  physical  strength  of 
boys  in  different  stages  of  pubescent  growth  as  revealed 
in  Figure  33  permit  several  inferences  or  conclusions. 
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Boys  who  are  already  postpubescent  or  who  shift  from  the 
pubescent  to  the  postpubescent  status  develop  physical 
capacity  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  during  a  year  as  do 
the  prepubescent  boys.  The  year  during  which  the  boy 
reaches  puberty  (Pi-a)  is  accompanied  by  what  appears  to 
be  a  smaller  increase  in  strength  than  the  increase  in 
height  or  weight  for  the  same  period  as  indicated  in 
Figures  28  and  29.  The  most  marked  increase  in  physical 
capacity,  or  strength,  comes  during  the  first  year  after  the 

No.  Score 

Pubescent  Change          of     \  \  \  \  \  \ 


Boys  who  are:  Boys   0          50          100          150          200  250 

And    remain    prepu- 

bescent (Pi-i)  ......     60  -  104 

Prepubescent    and    be- 

come pubescent(Pi-2)     44  "iiiiniiiniiinniiiiiiiiiiiin  117 

And  remain  pubescent 

(P2-2)  ..............      12    iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  ............  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  192 

Prepubescent    and    be- 

come pubescent  and 

Pubescent  and  become 

pOStpubeSCent   (Ps-l).        61 


And    remain  postpu-  244 

bescent  (Pa-a)  ......    123     »••—  a—^^—  •———•—• 

i  Prepubescent  Bnillllllllllll  Pubescent  ••UBI  Postpubescent 

FIGURE  33 

INCREASE  IN  PHYSICAL  STRENGTH  FOR  ONE  YEAR  FOR  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS 
STAGES  OF  PUBESCENT  GROWTH 

postpubescent  stage  has  been  attained  (Pa-s).  Since  the 
most  rapid  growth  in  height  and  weight  accompanies  the 
shift  from  pubescence  to  postpubescence,  we  conclude 
that  the  most  rapid  development  of  strength  follows  rather 
than  parallels  the  period  of  greatest  acceleration  in  stature. 
Figure  34,  which  provides  evidence  similar  to  that  in 
Figure  33,  but  for  a  two-year  span  of  growth,  supports  in 
every  respect  the  preceding  conclusions.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  greater  increase  in  physical  capacity  for  the  P2-3 
change  than  for  two  years  at  the  postpubescence  level 
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(Ps-a)  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  second  year  of  post- 
pubescence  does  not  bring  so  conspicuous  an  increase  in 
strength  as  does  the  first  postpubescent  year.  Other  evi- 
dence available  but  not  presented  here,  showing  a  com- 
parison of  strength  increase  for  the  first  and  second  years 
following  postpuberty,  reveals  this  fact  even  more  defi- 
nitely. 

.Wo.                                         Score 
Pubescent  Change          of     \ | \ | | | 

Boys  who  are:  Boys   0         100,,       200     ~~300          400          500 

And    remain    prepu- 
bescent (Pi-i) 13  183 

Prepubescent    and    be- 
come pubescent  (Pi-2)     22    zn=aiiiiiiiiDiiuiiiiiiiiuin  205 

And  remain  pubescent 

(?2-2) 2    iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu  250 

Prepubescent    and    be- 
come pubescent  and 

And    remain    postpu- 
bescent (Ps-3) 31       MHI^MMMHMMMMHMMBMMM  440 

Pubescent  and  become 

.  Prepubescent  Illllllllllillf  Pubescent  ••••  Postpubescent 

FIGURE  34 

INCREASE  IN  PHYSICAL  STRENGTH  FOR  Two  YEARS  FOR  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS 
STAGES  OF  PUBESCENT  GROWTH 

In  forming  conclusions  about  the  physical  strength  and 
capacity  of  the  adolescent  from  these  data,  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  weight,  as  valid  measures  of  strength, 
that  we  give  the  tests  employed.  The  combination  of  tests 
used  appears  to  be  an  adequate  measure  of  the  various 
elements  involved  in  physical  strength  and  capacity, 
including  the  factor  of  fatigue.  We  may  state,  therefore, 
with  some  degree  of  assurance,  if  not  of  decisiveness,  that 
the  physical  strength  of  the  boy  who  is  passing  through 
pubescence  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  prepubescent  both 
in  amount  and  in  rate  of  increase.  Although  it  is  not 
true  that  the  adolescent  boy  is  likely  to  be  below  par  in 
Strength  in  comparison  with  prepubescents  of  tti£  same 
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age,  it  is  true  that  the  sixteen-year-old  postpubescent,  for 
example,  may  not  possess  the  strength  of  the  twenty-year- 
old  of  the  same  height  and  weight.  In  fact,  the  pubescent 
boy  is  likely  to  suffer  in  comparison  with  older  persons  of 
the  same  physical  size.  This  statement  is  based  on  Rogers' 
norms.  This  may  partially  explain  the  common  impres- 
sion that  the  rapidly  growing  boy  does  not  have  strength 
and  endurance  commensurate  with  his  size.  He  probably 
does  not  have  the  strength  and  endurance  of  adults  of  his 
own  size.  There  is,  evidently,  throughout  the  growth  of 
the  adolescent  a  lag  in  strength  behind  the  potential 
strength  of  his  physical  frame.  But,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  actual  strength  of  the  boy  nearly  doubles 
in  the  four  years  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

PUBESCENCE  AND  MOTOR  ABILITY 

We  turn  now  to  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  what  happens  to  the  motor  ability  and  co-ordination 
of  the  boy  during  the  time  of  his  pubescent  development. 
A  brief  description  of  the  tests  used  to  measure  motor 
ability  will  serve  as  a  background  for  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  results. 

The  tests  employed  were  those  developed  and  standard- 
ized by  Brace.  Twenty  tests,  chiefly  involving  motor  skill 
in  "stunts,"  constituted  the  battery.  The  tests  ranged  in 
difficulty  from  such  simple  ones  as  walking  a  few  steps 
"toe  to  heel"  on  a  straight  line  to  extremely  difficult  feats 
of  co-ordination  and  balance,  such  as  jumping  into  the  air, 
clapping  the  feet  together  twice,  and  landing  with  the 
feet  apart.  The  co-ordinations  called  for  by  the  tests  were 
those  considered  basic  in  motor  ability,  and  included  a 
fair  sampling  of  such  elements  as  agility,  balance,  control, 
flexibility,  and  strength.  That  these  tests  measured  some- 
thing quite  different  from  strength  as  measured  by  the 
Rogers'  test  is  apparent  from  the  low  intercorrelation  of 
these  two  measures,  which  was  .14. 
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From  Table  XXIX  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  dur- 
ing adolescence  motor  ability  as  measured  by  the  Brace 
Test  does  not  increase  with  age  so  swiftly  as  does  physical 
capacity.  The  average  score  for  the  twelve-year-old  boy 
is  45.  In  terms  of  actual  performance  this  means  that  he 
passed  ten  of  the  twenty  tests.  The  average  number  of 
tests  done  successfully  by  the  sixteen-year-old  is  thirteen, 
which,  according  to  the  scoring  system  used,  resulted  in  an 
average  score  of  55.  The  increase  in  motor  ability  for  the 
four  years  is  22  per  cent,  and  in  physical  strength  86  per 
cent.  The  correlation  of  age  with  motor  ability  (.16), 
which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  correlation  between 
age  and  the  other  physical  measures,  is  further  evidence 

TABLE  XXIX 

MOTOR-ABILITY  SCORES  FOR  BOYS  FROM  TWELVE  TO  SIXTEEN 
YEARS  OF  AGE 


AGE  OF  BOYS 

12            13 

14               IS 

16 

AVERAGE 
INCREASE 
PER 
YEAR 

PER  CENT 
INCREASE 
DURING 
FOUR  YEARS 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS 

90            152 

176             99 

26 

45-6      49-5 

50.9         52.0 

55-8 

2.6 

22 

that  we  are  dealing  with  a  type  of  abilities,  or  skills,  that 
do  not  develop  rapidly  with  chronological  age  during  the 
adolescent  years.  Conceivably,  this  fact  might  be  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of  pubescence.  The  gain  in 
motor  ability  with  age  is  even  less  if  there  is  any  increase 
due  to  the  "practice  effect"  that  might  be  present  in  the 
second  and  third  tests,  each  given  at  yearly  intervals. 

We  approach,  then,  more  specifically  the  problem  of  the 
effect  of  puberty,  with  its  rapid  physical  development, 
upon  motor  co-ordination.  Do  the  results  of  our  study 
support  the  common  notion  that  physical  growth  outruns 
neuro-muscular  control,  with  awkwardness  and  clumsiness 
the  almost  inevitable  results?  We  have  treated  our  data 
bearing  upon  this  issue  in  three  ways,  and  shall  review 
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the  results  in  the  following  order:  (1)  The  motor-ability 
scores  of  boys  of  the  same  age  but  of  different  pubescent 
status  will  be  compared.  (2)  The  growth  scores  in  motor 
ability  for  one-  and  two-year  periods  for  boys  in  each  of 
the  various  categories  of  pubescent  change  will  be  pre- 
sented. These  data  will  indicate  the  pubescent  stages  in 
which  the  greatest  and  the  least  amounts  of  gain  in  motor 
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FIGURE  35 

COMPARISON  OF  MOTOR-ABILITY  SCORES  OF  PREPUBESCENT,  PUBESCENT, 
AND  POSTPUBESCENT  BOYS  AT  VARIOUS  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 

co-ordination  take  place  during  one-  and  two-year  periods 
of  growth.  (3)  We  shall  compare  the  change  in  motor- 
ability  scores  for  one-  and  two-year  periods  of  boys  who 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  height  and  weight  with 
those  who  showed  the  least. 

Figure  35  presents  the  average  motor-ability  scores  of 
boys  in  each  of  the  three  pubescent  classes  for  each  age 
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from  twelve  to  sixteen.  We  are  struck  at  once  by  the  fact 
that  the  pubescent  and  postpubescent  boys  have  a  lower 
motor-ability  score  than  the  prepubescent  boys  at  every 
age  level,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  postpubescent  in 
the  twelve-year-old  category.  Although  these  differences 
are  not  large,  except  between  the  pubescent  and  prepubes- 
cent boys  at  twelve,  they  do  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 

No.                                Gain  in  Points 
Pubescent  Change          of      |_  _J |  |  _J 

Boys  who  are:  S°VS 

Prepubescent  and  be- 
come pubescent 
(Pi-2) 45 

Prepubescent  and  be- 
come pubescent  and 
postpubescent  (Pi-a). 

Pubescent  and  become 
postpubescent  (P2-a).  65  niiniiHniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^MHMaBHBHHHBHB  3 . 2 

And  remain  postpu- 
bescent (P3-3) 122  ^——m——mmmmmm  3  .  2 

And  remain  prepubes- 
cent (Pi-i) 59  a  7 

And  remain  pubescent  3  g 

(?2-2) 12    iiiniirniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiuiiniiiii 
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FIGURE  36 

INCREASE  IN  MOTOR  ABILITY  FOR  ONE  YEAR  FOR  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS 
STAGES  OF  PUBESCENT  GROWTH 

general  slowing  up  in  the  development  of  motor  control 
with  the  arrival  of  puberty.2 

The  next  information  to  be  provided  is  more  sharply 
focused  on  our  major  issue.  The  average  increase  in 
motor  ability  for  boys  in  each  of  the  six  possible  pubescent 
categories  for  one-  and  two-year  periods  is  given  in  Figures 
36  and  37.  One  very  significant  conclusion  emerges  from 
the  results  shown  in  Figure  36.  The  increase  in  motor 
ability  of  the  boy  who  reaches  puberty,  but  not  post- 

8  The   number   of  prepubescents   in   the   fifteen-   and  sixteen-year-old 
categories  is  too  small  for  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 
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pubescence,  within  a  year  is  only  about  a  third  as  much 
as  that  of  the  boy  who  remains  prepubescent  or  the  one 
who  remains  pubescent  for  the  same  period.  To  find  out 
whether  this  difference  was  one  of  chance  or  of  genuine 
reliability,  the  necessary  statistical  work  to  compare  the 
data  for  the  Pi-2  group  with  those  for  the  Pi-i  group  was 
carried  out.  We  found  that  the  chances  are  ninety-eight 

No.  Gain  in  Points 

Pubescent  Change         of      I        I        I        I        I        I        |        |        |        |        | 
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FIGURE  37 

INCREASE  IN  MOTOR  ABILITY  FOR  Two  YEARS  FOR  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS 
STAGES  OF  PUBESCENT  GROWTH 

in  a  hundred  that  the  difference  between  the  scores  for 
these  two  groups  is  dependable.  The  increase  of  1.9  for 
the  boys  who  change  from  prepubescence  to  postpubes- 
cence  within  the  year  we  interpret  to  mean  that  while  the 
growth  in  motor  ability  tends  to  be  slow  around  the  time 
puberty  is  reached,  it  increases  faster  following  pubescence. 
The  results  for  the  twelve  boys  who  remain  in  the  pubes- 
cent class  for  a  year  indicate  that  motor  ability  increases 
as  rapidly  after  puberty  as  in  any  other  period. 

The  facts  for  the  two-year  period  as  portrayed  in  Figure 
37,  in  general,  re-enforce  the  conclusions  formulated  from 
the  data  on  the  one-year  period.  It  is  not  clear  why  there 
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is  an  increase  of  only  4.7  in  the  motor-ability  score  of  the 
boys  who  are  postpubescent  for  the  two  years,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  increase  of  3.2  for  a  single  year  after  the 
postpubescent  stage  has  been  reached.  The  inference  that 
we  must  draw  tentatively  is  that  there  is  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  development  of  motor  ability  in 
the  second  year  of  postpuberty.  The  least  improvement 
in  motor  co-ordination  for  the  two  years  takes  place  during 
the  period  when  the  boy  passes  from  prepubescence  to 
puberty  or  postpuberty,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases 
who  remain  postpubescent  for  this  period.  The  improve- 
ment of  seven  points  for  the  forty-six  boys  who  shift  from 
puberty  to  postpubescence  is  notable  because  it  is  at  least 
as  great  as  the  improvement  for  the  boys  who  are  prepubes- 
cent  during  the  two  years. 

We  may  assume  from  these  data  that  during  the  months 
immediately  surrounding  the  advent  of  puberty  there  is  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  motor  ability,  but  two 
facts  should  be  clearly  noted:  first,  that  there  is  still  im- 
provement in  motor  ability,  though  it  is  less  than  before 
or  after  puberty;  and  second,  that  this  period  of  reduced 
improvement  in  motor  ability  is  not  the  time,  but  precedes 
the  period,  of  the  most  rapid  growth  in  height  and  weight. 

The  fact  that  motor  co-ordination  tends  to  increase  sub- 
stantially during  the  time  of  greatest  growth  in  height  and 
weight  so  excited  our  curiosity  that  we  wanted  to  investi- 
gate these  findings  further.  Consequently,  we  shall  now 
deal  more  directly  with  the  question  of  the  effect  of  rapid 
physical  growth  on  motor  co-ordination.  The  popular 
assumption  has  been  that  awkwardness  in  the  adolescent 
boy  is  primarily  the  result  of  his  rapid  growth,  that  the 
more  rapid  the  increase  in  height  and  weight  the  greater 
resultant  clumsiness  is  likely  to  be.  The  large  "over- 
grown" boy  especially  has  been  notoriously  clumsy— in 
popular  opinion.  If  this  were  true,  we  would  expect  the 
change  from  pubescence  to  postpubescence  to  be  paral- 
leled by  the  least  improvement,  or  greatest  loss,  in  motor 
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co-ordination,  since  that  is  when  there  is  the  greatest 
acceleration  in  height  and  weight.  This  does  not  happen 
to  be  true,  however,  in  general  at  least,  since  the  shift 
from  prepubescence  to  puberty  was  seen  to  be  the  most 
crucial  in  its  influence  on  motor  ability. 

As  a  more  direct  method  of  attack  on  this  particular 
problem  of  the  relation  between  rapidity  of  growth  and 
motor  co-ordination,  we  compared  the  change  scores  in 
motor  ability  of  the  boys  who  had  grown  the  most  in 

Average 

Growth  Increase  in  Motor 

in  Ability  Scores 

No.   Height 

of         or          I      I      I      I      I      I      I      I 
Boys  Weight      0123456     7 
One  Year 

Upper  25  Per  Cent  in  Height    85     3.5  in.      ••— —  3.4 

Lower  25  Per  Cent  in  Height    93      1.2  in. 

Upper  25  Per  Cent  in  Weight  89    18.81bs. 

Lower  25  Per  Cent  in  Weight  89     4.3  Ibs.    ——  2.6 

Two  Years 

Upper  25  Per  Cent  in  Height    45  6.5  in. 

Lower  25  Per  Cent  in  Height    49  2.7  in.  m—m**mm*—m**mQ . 2 

Upper  25  Per  Cent  in  Weight   42  35      Ibs.  ••—••••••••••••5.9 

Lower  25  Per  Cent  in  Weight   44  10.3  Ibs.  MM^HMMMMHUMI  5  . U 

FIGURE  38 

COMPARISON  OF  CHANGE  IN  MOTOR  ABILITY  SCORES  OF  CASES  or 
GREATEST  AND  LEAST  GROWTH  IN  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  FOR  ONE- 
AND  TWO-YEAR  PERIODS 

height  and  weight  with  those  of  the  boys  who  had  grown 
the  least.    The  results  may  be  reviewed  in  Figure  38. 

The  outstanding  conclusion  from  these  data  is  that,  on 
the  average,  boys  who  grow  most  rapidly  in  height  and 
weight  gain  as  much  in  motor  ability,  as  measured  by  the 
Brace  test,  as  the  boys  whose  growth  in  height  and  weight 
is  meager.  The  boys  who  average  a  gain  of  3.5  inches  and 
those  who  average  18.8  pounds  of  growth  in  a  year  gain  as 
much  in  motor  ability,  on  the  average,  as  do  the  boys  who 
grow  about  an  inch  or  gain  five  pounds.  Similarly,  for 
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the  two-year  period,  the  boys  who  grow  most  rapidly  in 
height  and  in  weight  (eight  inches  and  forty  pounds  in 
some  instances)  improve  as  much  in  motor  ability,  on  the 
average,  as  do  the  boys  who  grow  but  an  inch  or  two  in 
height  and  eight  or  ten  pounds  in  weight.  The  increase 
in  motor  ability  for  the  upper  quartile  group  in  height 
for  two  years,  though  not  so  great  as  for  the  lower  quartile, 
does  not  appear  to  be  significantly  different. 

TABLE  XXX 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHANGE  SCORES  IN  MOTOR  ABILITY  OF  CASES  IN  UPPER 

AND    LOWER    QUARTILES    OF    GROWTH    IN    HEIGHT   AND    WEIGHT    FOR 

ONE  AND  Two  YEARS 

ONE  YEAR  Two  YEARS 

GROWTH  IN         GROWTH  IN        GROWTH  IN        GROWTH  IN 


AMOUNT  OF  CHANC 
IN  MOTOR  ABILITY 

SCORE 

;E            HEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

HEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

Upper 
Quar- 
tile 

Lower 
Quar- 
tile 

Upper 
Quar- 
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Quar- 
tile 
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9 
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32 
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89 

I 
12 
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3 
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10 
12 

1 

3 
45 

I 
2 
8 
14 

18 
4 

2 

49 

I 
10 

9 

2 
42 

I 
I 

8 
9 

22 
I 
2 

44 

2-Z 

I 

17 

II 

II.     . 

2O 

e. 

3  I 

—I.  .  .  . 

14- 

—7. 

6 

2 

8c 

These  findings  seem  to  controvert  rather  convincingly 
the  notion  that  marked  physical  growth  is  accompanied 
either  inevitably  or  generally  by  disintegration  of  motor 
control.  However,  for  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
actual  cases,  we  present  the  evidence  shown  in  Table 
XXX.  It  can  be  seen  that  in  almost  all  instances  the 
boys  whose  motor-ability  scores  increase  most  during  one 
and  two  years  come  alike  from  the  groups  of  greatest  and 
least  gain  in  height  and  weight.  Similarly,  the  boys  who 
show  a  loss  in  motor-ability  score  fall  almost  equally  in 
the  groups  of  greatest  and  smallest  increase  in  height  and 
weight,  particularly  for  the  one-year  period. 
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It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Brace  test  of  motor  ability 
does  not  measure  the  kind  of  "awkwardness"  that  has  been 
implied  in  the  traditional  concept.  However,  a  standard- 
ized test,  including  twenty  samples  of  performance  that 
involved  the  elements  of  balance,  agility,  control,  and 
other  aspects  of  co-ordination,  surely  furnishes  a  more 
trustworthy  guide  than  the  impressions  of  unsystematic 
observation. 

We  may  summarize,  in  four  short  statements,  the  con- 
clusions about  the  growth  of  motor  ability  during  adoles- 
cence that  our  facts  seem  to  warrant. 

1.  Motor  ability,  or  co-ordination,  as  measured  by  the 
Brace  test,  increases  throughout  the  adolescent  years,  but 
less  rapidly  in  the  period  during  which  pubescence  is 
reached    (Pi-2)  than  during  a  similar  period  in  the  pre- 
pubescent  status  or  following  puberty. 

2.  The  period  of  most  rapid  growth  in  height  and 
weight  is  accompanied  by  substantial  improvement  in 
motor  co-ordination. 

3.  The  evidence  yielded  by  an  analysis  of  actual  cases 
does  not  support  the  notion  that  where  growth  in  height 
and  weight  is  especially  rapid,  loss  of  motor  control,  with 
subsequent  awkwardness,  is  more  likely  to  take  place  than 
where  physical  growth  is  very  moderate. 

4.  We  conclude,  then,  that  awkwardness  in  adolescents 
is  more  likely  to  accompany  the  rather  sudden  beginnings 
of  growth  in  the  Pi-2  period  than  the  later  and  more  rapid 
growth.     Evidence  not  reported  here  indicates  that  10 
per  cent  more  boys  register  a  loss  in  motor  ability  during 
the  year  in  which  they  reach  puberty  than  do  the  boys 
who  are  either  in  the  prepubescent  or  pubescent  status. 

INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF  GROWTH  IN  PHYSICAL  FACTORS 

A  final  question— namely,  whether  in  the  different 
pubescent  stages,  growth  in  the  various  physical  factors 
proceeds  in  a  parallel  fashion,  or  whether  it  varies  with 
these  factors— can  be  quickly  dealt  with,  since  many  of  the 
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relevant  data  have  already  been  reviewed  and  the  answer 
given  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly.  We  have  observed  that 
growth  in  height  and  weight  advanced  together  and  was 
most  rapid  from  pubescence  to  postpubescence  during  a 
one-year  period.  Strength  increased  rapidly  throughout 
the  age  period  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  with  the  greatest 
spurt  in  the  period  immediately  following  postpubescence. 
Motor  ability  increased  slowly,  but  at  a  fairly  constant 
rate,  except  for  the  lag  around  puberty,  when  the  co- 
ordinations previously  achieved  seemed  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  beginnings  of  the  spurt  in  physical  growth. 

TABLE  XXXI 

DEGREE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  PHYSICAL  GROWTH 
FOR  ONE-  AND  TWO-YEAR  PERIODS  AS  INDICATED  BY  CORRELATIONS 

CORRELATION  OF  GROWTH  IN:  FOR  ONE  YEAR       FOR  Two  YEARS 


Height  with  Weight 

.61 

.66 

Height  with  Strength 

,2Q 

.46 

Height  with  Motor  Ability        

.OJ. 

-.oc 

Weight  with  Strength                        .  . 

.4-7 

.  52 

Weight  with  Motor  Ability      

.                    —.OI 

-.08 

Strength  with  Motor  Ability  

.08 

-.01 

The  extent  to  which  growth  in  the  various  factors  tends 
to  be  interrelated  is  best  revealed  by  correlation  figures. 
We  have  obtained  intercorrelations  for  the  amounts  of 
growth  in  height,  weight,  strength,  and  motor  ability  for 
one-  and  two-year  periods,  as  indicated  in  Table  XXXI. 
The  results  tell  us:  that  growth  in  height  and  in  weight  are 
most  closely  related,  that  increase  in  physical  strength  is 
more  closely  associated  with  increase  in  weight  than  with 
increase  in  height,  and  that  increase  in  motor  ability  is 
independent,  in  general,  of  growth  in  height,  weight,  or 
strength. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

TOWARD  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
ADOLESCENT 

THROUGHOUT  the  pages  of  this  volume  there  are  many 
findings  that  carry  definite  implications  for  a  basic 
interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  adolescent  and  of  ado- 
lescence. Our  task  is  unfinished  until  these  data  have 
been  gathered  together  and  their  contribution  toward  a 
larger  understanding  of  the  adolescent  appraised.  This 
process  will  demand  some  consideration,  in  this  final  chap- 
ter, of  the  bearing  of  these  findings  upon  the  traditional 
theories  of  adolescence. 

We  do  not  imply  that  the  adolescent  psychology  formu- 
lated, notably  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  early  in  the  century 
has  persisted  until  now,  only  to  be  dispelled  by  the  find- 
ings of  this  investigation.  Everyone  who  has  followed 
the  drift  of  thinking  in  the  literature  on  the  adolescent  is 
aware  that  the  traditional  point  of  view  has  undergone 
constant  modification  in  response  particularly  to  the 
trends  in  general  psychology,  mental  hygiene,  social  psy- 
chology, and  sociology.  Yet,  two  things  may  be  said  with 
fairness  and  with  the  fullest  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  pioneers  in  adolescent  psychology.  First,  there  still 
may  be  detected  in  the  literature  on  adolescence  many 
vestiges  of  the  psychology  that  was  prevalent  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Second,  the  contempo- 
rary trends  in  the  interpretation  of  adolescence  are  largely 
the  result  of  keen  observation  and  insight,  or  of  piecemeal 
studies,  rather  than  the  result  of  comprehensive  investiga- 
tions. This  suggests  that  both  old  and  new  interpreta- 
tions of  the  adolescent  need  to  be  continually  retested  by 
cumulative  factual  evidence.  The  distinctive  value  of  this 
research,  whether  it  be  significant  or  slight,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  these  findings  are  based  upon  the  development 
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of  the  same  individuals  over  a  period  during  which  most 
of  them  attained  pubescence,  the  crucial  event  of  adoles- 
cence as  traditionally  conceived. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  we  shall 
briefly  review  the  main  features  of  the  traditional  adoles- 
cent psychology,  then  summarize  the  findings  of  this 
research  pertinent  to  a  basic  understanding  of  the  adoles- 
cent's development,  and  finally  endeavor  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  these  findings  for  a  contemporary  psychology 
of  adolescence. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  significance  of  the  conclusions  resulting  from  this 
study  may  be  seen  more  sharply  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  theories  prevalent  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Three 
major  assumptions  about  adolescence  were  basic  in  this 
position:  first,  that  adolescence  was  a  time  of  abrupt,  radi- 
cal, and  far-reaching  changes;  second,  that  these  changes 
took  place  in  the  entire  life  of  the  adolescent— physical, 
aesthetic,  moral,  mental,  social,  emotional,  and  religious; 
third,  that  these  changes  were  caused  by  or  stimulated  by 
physiological  changes  associated  with  pubescence. 

The  great  exponent  of  this  interpretation  of  sweeping 
changes,  biologically  generated,  at  adolescence  was,  of 
course,  G.  Stanley  Hall.  One  may  still  be  thrilled  and 
instructed  by  the  wealth  of  fact  and  the  richness  of  imagery 
that  pervades  his  monumental  volumes.  A  few  quotations 
will  give  us  the  flavor  of  both  his  stirring  literary  style 
and  his  central  point  of  view. 

".  .  .  Our  present  quest  is  to  detect  some  characteristic 
changes  at  that  age  of  life  when  a  certain  group  of  powers 
emerges  from  the  past;  when  heredity  is  bestowing  its  latest  and 
therefore  highest  gifts;  when  the  mind  is  most  exquisitely 
sensitized  to  the  aspects  of  nature  and  to  social  life,  is  repeat- 
ing most  rapidly  the  later  neopsychic  stages  of  phyletic  experi- 
ences, and  laying  on  this  foundation  the  cornerstones  of  a 
new  and  unique  adult  personality.  .  .  .  We  here  face 
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problems  both  more  complex  and  more  inaccessible  than 
those  connected  with  the  somatic  changes.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  basal  of  these  are  connected  with  the  fact  that  powers 
and  faculties,  essentially  non-existent  before,  are  now  born, 
and  of  all  the  older  impulses  and  instincts  some  are  reenforced 
and  greatly  developed,  while  others  are  subordinated,  so  that 
new  relations  are  established  and  the  ego  finds  a  new  center. 
.  .  .  In  some  respects,  early  adolescence  is  thus  the  infancy 
of  man's  higher  nature,  when  he  receives  from  the  great  all- 
mother  his  last  capital  of  energy  and  evolutionary  momen- 
tum. .  .  .MI 

"Adolescence  is  a  new  birth,  for  the  higher  and  more  com- 
pletely human  traits  are  now  born.  The  qualities  of  body  and 
soul  that  now  emerge  are  far  newer.  The  child  comes  from 
and  harks  back  to  a  remoter  past;  the  adolescent  is  neo-ata- 
vistic,  and  in  him  the  later  acquisitions  of  the  race  slowly 
become  prepotent.  Development  is  less  gradual  and  more 
saltatory,  suggestive  of  some  ancient  period  of  storm  and  stress 
when  old  moorings  were  broken  and  a  higher  level  attained. 

"The  social  instincts  undergo  sudden  unfoldment  and  the 
new  life  of  love  awakens.  It  is  the  age  of  sentiment  and  of 
religion,  of  rapid  fluctuation  of  mood,  and  the  world  seems 
strange  and  new.  Interest  in  adult  life  and  in  vocations  de- 
velops. Youth  awakes  to  a  new  world  and  understands 
neither  it  nor  himself.  The  whole  future  of  life  depends  on 
how  the  new  powers  now  given  suddenly  and  in  profusion  are 
husbanded  and  directed.  Character  and  personality  are  tak- 
ing form,  but  everything  is  plastic.  Self-feeling  and  ambition 
are  increased,  and  every  trait  and  faculty  is  liable  to  exaggera- 
tion and  excess.  .  .  ."2 

The  recapitulation  theory  implicit  in  Hall's  psychology 
—which  assumed  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
from  conception  to  adulthood  repeats  the  history  of  the 
race  from  the  lowest  animal  form  to  contemporary  civiliza- 

1Hall,  G.  Stanley,  Adolescence,  Vol.  II,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  New 
York,  pp.  70-71. 

*Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  xiii,  xv. 
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tion— was  generally  abandoned  two  decades  ago.  The 
dominant  psychology  that  continued  to  prevail,  however, 
was,  like  the  recapitulation  theory,  individualistic  in  the 
sense  that  it  looked  largely  within  the  individual  for  the 
primary  factors  in  the  development  of  human  characteris- 
tics. But  even  the  instinct  theory,  the  most  popular  and 
persistent  expression  of  individualistic  psychology,  has 
been  considerably  tempered,  if  not  generally  discredited, 
by  later  developments  that  emphasized  the  importance  of 
social  factors  and  experiences  in  the  development  of  the 
individual's  attitudes,  interests,  habits,  ideas,  and  other 
aspects  of  his  personality. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  abandonment  of  the  recapitulation 
theory  and  the  alterations  that  the  individualistic  psy- 
chology has  undergone,  many  of  the  views  about  the  ado- 
lescent that  are  current  are  holdovers  from  the  recapitula- 
tion and  individualistic  psychology  of  the  early  twentieth 
century.  A  striking  and  convincing  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  found  in  the  answers  of  several  hundred  professional 
workers  with  adolescents  to  a  questionnaire  that  contained 
a  number  of  statements  about  adolescence.  A  majority  of 
these  professional  workers  checked  as  true  the  following 
statements,  and  thereby  revealed  their  agreement,  wit- 
tingly or  otherwise,  with  the  views  that  were  dominant  two 
decades  or  more  ago: 

1.  The  characteristics  of  adolescence  are  distinctly  different 
from  those  in  the  preceding  period. 

2.  Adolescence  is  a  time  when  "religious"  experience  is  most 
likely  to  emerge. 

3.  Adolescence  is  the  most  crucial  and  significant  period  of 
life. 

4.  An  individual  usually  becomes  more  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward during  adolescence. 

5.  The  biological  and  physical  changes  in  adolescence  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  mental  and  social  changes  that 
follow. 

6.  The  development  of  childhood  and  adolescence  reflects 
the  stages  in  man's  racial  evolution. 
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7.  The  "gang"  is  a  natural  and  almost  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  adolescence  in  boys. 

8.  Adolescence  represents  a  new  birth,  when  the  higher  and 
more  completely  human  traits  are  really  born. 

9.  Character  and  personality  begin  to  take  definite  form 
in  adolescence. 

The  findings  from  this  research  should  be  a  valuable 
check  on  these  traditional  theories  and  should  constitute 
a  distinctive  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
factors  in  adolescent  development  for  three  related  reasons: 
(1)  The  same  boys  are  studied  continuously  over  a  period 
of  years.  (The  results  would  be  more  trustworthy  and 
illuminating  if  the  study  had  extended  over  several  years 
instead  of  two.)  (2)  It  is  possible  to  discern  interrelation- 
ships between  the  various  phases  of  growth  because  data 
are  available  on  a  variety  of  aspects  of  the  adolescent's 
life.  (3)  The  data  on  the  pubescent  status  and  growth  of 
each  boy  secured  at  annual  intervals  permit  the  study  of 
each  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  adolescent's  development 
in  relation  to  his  pubescent  status  and  development. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  compute  in  accurate, 
comparable  terms  the  amount  or  rate  of  growth  in  the 
different  aspects  of  the  adolescent's  life  that  accompanies 
each  step  of  pubescent  development.  We  cannot  say,  for 
example,  that  during  the  year  a  boy  attains  puberty  he 
is  likely  to  grow  five  times  as  much  in  height  as  in 
moral  knowledge.  But  such  comparisons  are  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  possible  to  say  that  growth  during  a  certain 
stage  of  pubescent  development  is  rapid  in  one  factor,  slow 
or  absent  in  another.  Or  it  can  be  said  that  growth  in  a 
particular  item  is  faster,  slower,  or  no  different  after  pubes- 
cence than  before  puberty.  And,  for  the  purposes  en- 
visaged in  this  research,  these  kinds  of  comparisons  are 
enough. 

When  all  of  the  facts  produced  by  this  research  are 
analyzed,  what  do  they  suggest  about  the  role  of  pubescent 
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or  sexual  development  in  the  wider  outreach  of  the  ado- 
lescent's life?  In  the  social  and  personality  development 
of  the  adolescent,  are  there  to  be  found  concomitants  or 
consequences  of  the  physiological  processes  identified  with 
pubescent  growth  comparable  to  those  unmistakably  dis- 
cernible in  the  development  of  such  physical  features  as 
height,  weight,  and  strength?  In  mobilizing  the  pertinent 
data  that  furnish  the  answer  to  this  question,  we  shall  not 
follow  the  sequence  of  material  in  this  volume,  but  shall 
review  the  essential  findings  on  the  association  between 
pubescent  growth  and  the  development  of  other  phases  of 
the  adolescent's  life  in  the  following  order  of  items:  height, 
weight,  strength,  and  motor  ability;  moral  and  religious 
thinking;  changes  in  play  interests;  behavior  adjustment; 
acceptability  in  group;  emancipation  from  parents;  and 
the  attitudes  of  self-criticism,  criticism  of  others,  feeling  of 
difference,  superiority,  and  inferiority. 

PUBESCENCE  AND  PHYSICAL  GROWTH 

Nowhere  in  the  range  of  factors  included  in  our  study 
does  the  impact  of  puberty  show  up  more  conspicuously 
than  in  the  adolescent's  growth  in  height,  weight,  and 
strength.  To  provide  afresh  a  basis  for  the  comparison 
of  growth  in  the  various  factors,  the  major  findings  are 
reviewed  again.  During  a  year  in  the  prepubescent  stage, 
the  boys,  on  the  average,  increase  1.8  inches  in  height 
and  7.6  pounds  in  weight.  During  the  year  in  which  they 
shift  from  puberty  to  postpubescence,  the  increase  in 
height  is  3.3  inches  and  in  weight  16.6  pounds.  The 
growth  in  strength  of  hands,  arms,  back,  and  legs  and  in 
vital  or  lung  capacity  is  commensurate  with  that  in  height 
and  weight.  The  physical-strength  score  increases  104 
points  in  a  year  before  pubescence  and  244  points  in  a 
year  immediately  following  the  attainment  of  postpubes- 
cence, which  is  the  time  of  greatest  growth  in  strength. 

There  seems  to  be  some  association  between  pubescent 
development  and  motor  ability,  but  of  a  different  char- 
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acter.  Growth  in  motor  ability  appears  to  be  slightly 
slowed  up  instead  of  stimulated  about  the  time  when  the 
most  rapid  spurt  in  height  and  weight  is  beginning.  The 
actual  figures  indicate  an  improvement  of  3.7  points  in 
the  motor-ability  score  during  a  year  prior  to  pubescence, 
but  a  gain  of  one  point  during  the  year  puberty  is  reached. 
There  is  substantial  improvement  in  motor  ability,  how- 
ever, during  the  time  of  most  rapid  growth  in  height  and 
weight. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  findings  on  physical  growth  are 
those  revealing  what  happens  in  moral  and  religious  think- 
ing. Moral  knowledge  increases  from  the  years  twelve  to 
sixteen,  but  appears  to  be  an  accompaniment  of  chrono- 
logical age  to  but  a  slight  extent,  and  of  pubescent  or 
physiological  age  not  at  all.  Socio-economic  factors  in 
the  home,  intelligence,  and  companions  are  the  influential 
forces  in  shaping  the  moral  ideas  of  the  individual.  The 
most  decisive  facts  about  the  relation  of  pubescent  and 
moral  growth  show  that  the  increase  of  8.3  in  the  moral 
knowledge  score  for  two  years  in  the  prepubescent  stage  is 
not  exceeded  during  two  years  in  any  period  of  pubescent 
growth.  The  possibility  of  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of 
growth  in  moral  knowledge  following  puberty  should  not 
be  completely  dismissed,  although  our  interpretation  of 
the  findings  moved  in  another  direction. 

What  has  been  said  about  pubescent  development  and 
growth  in  moral  knowledge  could  be  repeated  almost  ver- 
batim in  discussing  pubescence  and  religious  thinking. 
Between  the  years  twelve  and  sixteen  there  is  practically 
no  association  between  age  and  maturity  in  religious 
thinking.  The  correlation  between  age  and  religious 
thinking  score  is  .004,  which  is  about  as  close  to  zero  as  it 
could  be.  The  increase  of  10.7  points  in  a  year  in  the 
religious  thinking  score  for  prepubescent  boys  is  far  from 
matched  by  the  increase  of  5.6  for  a  similar  number  of 
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boys  who  shift  from  the  pubescent  to  the  postpubescent 
status.     Our  evidence  points  to  a  cessation  of  growth  i 
religious  thinking  around  the  age  of  thirteen  that  appar 
ently  is  not  associated  with  pubescent  or  physical  devel 
opment  but  primarily  with  social  influences. 

Three  conclusions  of  a  tentative  character  suggested  by 
the  findings  so  far  reviewed  may  be  clinched  here.  First, 
growth  toward  physical  maturity  has  no  parallel  in  growth 
toward  maturity  in  religious  thinking.  Second,  the  influ- 
ential factors  in  the  development  of  moral  and  religious 
thinking  are  primarily  social  or  cultural  in  character. 
Third,  the  procedure  of  inferring  an  inner  physiological 
basis  or  cause  for  attitudes  or  behavior  patterns  that 
appear  to  be  general  within  a  particular  culture  at  a  par- 
ticular period  in  history  is  seen  to  be  at  least  precarious 
and  probably  fallacious  and  misleading.  (The  data  on 
age  of  conversions  in  Protestant  Christianity  seemed  to 
support  the  idea  of  a  religious  awakening  that  had  its 
roots  in  the  physiological  development  of  the  individual.) 

But  the  absence  of  association  between  pubescent 
growth  and  the  development  of  boys  in  moral  and  reli- 
gious thinking  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  associa- 
tion between  pubescence  and  growth  in  other  realms  of 
life.  Neither  do  these  findings  rule  out  entirely  the 
possibility  that  pubescent  growth  affects  moral  and  reli- 
gious thinking  in  ways  that  are  not  discernible  in  these 
particular  data. 

PUBESCENCE  AND  PLAY  BEHAVIOR 

The  findings  on  the  play  behavior  of  boys  during  the 
adolescent  years  also  bear  directly  upon  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  adolescence.  The  theory  of  "periodic- 
ity" in  play  interests  assumes  that  there  are  rather  clear- 
cut  periods  in  the  development  of  the  individual  during 
which  certain  play  activities  emerge  and  others  wane. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  this  theory,  collecting,  for  example, 
is  a  preadolescent  activity,  and  genuinely  co-operative 
forms  of  play  are  possible  only  among  adolescents.  This 
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emergence  and  waning  of  play  interests  is  assumed  to  be 
associated  with  the  physiological  processes  of  maturation. 

The  high  spots  in  our  search  for  association  between 
pubescent  growth  and  changes  in  play  behavior  need  to  be 
recalled  here.  Our  search  sought  answers  to  two  ques- 
tions: First,  are  there  any  substantial  changes  in  the  play 
behavior  of  boys  during  the  adolescent  years?  Second,  is 
there  evidence  that  such  changes  are  connected  with  the 
physiological  changes  of  pubescence? 

From  the  years  twelve  to  fifteen,  there  is  a  shift  in  the 
number  of  participants  in  eighteen  out  of  fifty-six  play 
activities.  In  six  activities  the  number  of  participants 
increases,  in  twelve  it  decreases.  In  thirty-eight  activities 
participation  is  constant.  This  signifies  that  in  play  inter- 
ests stability  rather  than  change  is  characteristic.  The 
changes  that  take  place  in  interest  in  the  eighteen  play  ac- 
tivities are  observed  to  be  gradual  and  continuous  rather 
than  abrupt  or  periodic.  The  findings  of  Lehman  and 
Witty,  which  span  an  age  period  from  eight  to  twenty- two, 
show  that  modifications  in  play  interests  are  continuous 
and  gradual. 

A  substantial  difference  in  popularity  during  these  years 
is  clearly  registered  for  but  one  activity.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  boys  to  become  less  versatile  in  their  play 
interests  as  they  get  older,  as  revealed  in  the  number  of 
different  activities  in  which  they  engage.  There  is  a 
slight  tendency  for  boys  to  do  more  things  alone)  as  they 
grow  older,  which  at  least  challenges,  if  not  refutes,  the 
idea  that  co-operative  forms  of  play  and  "gang"  activities 
are  predominant  after  pubescence  is  reached. 

We  see,  then,  that  some  change  in  the  play  interests  and 
behavior  of  boys  is  discernible  as  they  become  older. 
These  changes  are  primarily  in  the  number  of  participants 
in  eighteen  activities,  but  with  increasing  age  there  is  also 
a  channelling  of  activities.  The  shifts  are  gradual.  Con- 
stancy rather  than  shifting  prevails  in  both  the  number  of 
participants  in  the  majority  of  the  activities  and  the  popu- 
larity of  such  activities.  Our  task  narrows,  then,  to  prob- 
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ing  further  into  the  play  interests  in  which  change  is 
revealed  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  correspondence 
between  the  increase  and  the  waning  of  participants  and 
pubescent  growth. 

To  secure  this  information  in  the  most  decisive  way, 
we  must  find  out  if  there  is  any  variation  in  the  number 
of  participants  of  the  same  age  but  in  different  pubescent 
stages  in  the  eighteen  activities  that  register  the  most 
change  in  number  of  participants.  The  results  of  this 
comparison  indicate  that  in  one  activity  only,  driving  a 
car,  do  differences  appear  consistently  at  the  various  age 
levels.  A  larger  number  of  pubescent  and  postpubescent 
boys  than  of  prepubescent  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fifteen  do  drive  cars.  We  interpret  this  to  be  because 
the  pubescent  and  postpubescent  boys  are  substantially 
larger  than  the  prepubescents  and  can  "pass"  more  readily 
as  being  sixteen  years  old,  the  minimum  legal  age  for 
driving  in  the  state  in  which  the  boys  live. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  physiological  fact  of 
pubescence,  through  its  association  with  increased  physical 
growth,  does  make  a  difference  in  the  age  at  which  boys 
participate  in  this  particular  activity.  This  is  a  significant 
finding,  because  it  suggests  a  definite  way  in  which  pubes- 
cent development,  through  its  concomitants  in  physical 
growth,  may  conceivably  exert  an  influence  on  the  indi- 
vidual. 

It  may  be  particularly  pertinent  to  note  at  this  juncture 
the  commonly  made  interpretation  of  the  changes  in  play 
behavior  that  do  take  place  in  adolescence.  The  waning 
of  participation  in  play  interests  during  the  adolescent 
years  has  been  made  the  object  of  study  and  interpretation 
by  several  investigators.3  An  examination  of  these  data 
reveals  a  close  parallel  between  the  waning  of  participa- 

*See  Lehman,  Harvey  C.,  and  Witty,  Paul  A.,  "A  Study  of  Play  in 
Relation  to  Pubescence,"  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  No.  4 
(November,  1930),  pp.  510-523;  Furfey,  Paul  H.,  "Pubescence  and  Play 
Behavior,"  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XLI,  No.  1  (1929), 
pp.  109-111. 
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tion  in  many  activities  and  the  onset  of  puberty  in  boys. 
While  the  investigators  are  cautious  in  concluding  a  causal 
relationship  between  these  two  events,  they  do  infer  that 
the  onset  of  pubescence  is  associated  with  the  waning  of 
these  activities. 

Our  search  clearly  suggested  that  this  waning  was  asso- 
ciated with  age,  but  not  with  pubescence.  As  a  further 
check  on  this  finding  and  interpretation,  we  used  the  data 
of  the  other  investigations  to  compare  the  changes  in  par- 
ticipation in  play  interests  from  the  years  eight  to  eleven 
with  the  changes  for  the  years  twelve  to  fifteen.  We 
inferred  that  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  at  eleven  would 
still  be  prepubescent,  and  that  likewise  the  majority  of 
fifteen-year-old  boys  would  be  pubescent.  The  findings 
we  shall  summarize  here  rather  than  present  in  detail. 

Of  the  activities  in  which  the  greatest  waning  takes  place 
from  the  years  eight  to  fifteen,  there  are  as  many  that  regis- 
ter the  greatest  shrinkage  in  participants  during  the  "prepu- 
bescent" years,  eight  to  eleven,  as  during  the  "pubescent" 
years,  twelve  to  fifteen.  It  seems  obvious  that  there  is  no 
more  basis  for  talking  about  a  "pubescent"  waning  than 
a  prepubescent  or  childhood  waning.  A  similar  study  of 
the  activities  in  which  participation  increases  most  from 
the  years  eight  to  fifteen  suggests  that  the  greatest  shift 
in  seventeen  of  the  eighteen  activities  takes  place  during 
the  "prepubescent"  years,  eight  to  eleven.  The  con- 
clusion seems  warranted,  from  these  two  sets  of  findings, 
that  changes  in  play  interests  from  the  years  twelve  to 
fifteen  may  be  as  readily  accounted  for  without  assuming 
the  influence  of  pubescence  or  other  physiological  cause  as 
can  the  apparently  more  marked  changes  in  play  interests 
in  the  childhood  or  prepubescent  period.  This  does  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  association,  but  does  indi- 
cate that  we  need  more  evidence  than  has  been  presented 
to  demonstrate  such  a  relationship. 

In  the  popular  interpretation  of  play  behavior  and  ado- 
lescence, we  may  have  another  illustration  of  how  a  social 
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pattern  tends  to  condition  behavior,  which  in  turn  may 
be  attributed  to  biological  influences.  On  the  assumption 
that  co-operative  and  team  games  belong  to  the  adolescent 
period  and  individualistic  forms  of  play  to  the  childhood 
period,  we  may  set  the  social  stage  in  conformity  to  this 
theory  and  thereby  tend  to  give  it  a  reality  in  custom 
whether  it  possesses  a  biological  basis  or  not.  A  study  of 
the  play  interests  of  public-school  children  conducted  by 
Dr.  Schwendener  produced  results  that  clearly  suggest  this 
possibility.-  The  most  popular  kinds  of  play  among  the 
fourth-grade  children  were  predominantly  the  active,  com- 
petitive type  of  group  and  team  games.  But  of  the  one 
hundred  games  taught  in  the  public  schools,  only  twelve 
were  of  the  type  most  preferred.  The  rest  were  individual 
forms  of  play  that  the  physical  activity  teachers  thought 
were  either  liked  by,  or  suited  to  the  nature  of,  the  chil- 
dren. In  either  case,  the  teaching  pattern  seems  to  reflect 
a  social  practice  more  than  it  does  the  inner  impulses  of 
the  child. 


PUBESCENCE  AND  PERSONALITY  FACTORS 


The  final  set  of  facts  to  be  summarized  and  interpreted 
represent  the  behavior  and  personality  aspects  of  the 
adolescent's  development.  Can  we  detect  any  association 
between  the  pubescent  development  of  the  individual  and 
his  behavior  adjustment;  acceptability  among  associates; 
emancipation  from  parents;  and  attitudes  of  self-criticism, 
criticism  of  others,  feeling  of  difference,  superiority,  and 
inferiority? 

We  shall  begin  with  the  attitudes  enumerated.  In  only 
one  of  the  five  foregoing  attitudes  is  there  any  substantial 
change  from  the  years  twelve  to  sixteen.  This  is  in  the 
attitude  of  self-criticism,  the  average  score  for  which  in- 
creases from  11.6  to  18.2  during  these  years.  The  correla- 
tion between  the  score  for  each  of  the  attitudes  and  that 
for  pubescent  status  is  practically  zero.  The  self-criticism 
scores  reveal  no  consistent  association  between  pubescent 
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status  and  self-criticism.  The  impulse  to  dismiss  the  possi- 
bility of  connection  between  pubescent  development  and 
these  attitudes,  however,  should  not  be  followed  at  once. 
Our  interpretation  of  the  probable  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  pubescent  and  prepubescent  boys 
who  drive  cars  may  give  us  a  valuable  clue  here  to  associa- 
tion between  pubescence  and  attitudes. 

We  recall  the  evidence  reported  in  Chapter  III,  which 
suggests  that  there  are  reverberations  from  the  boy's  physi- 
cal status  in  relation  to  others  of  his  age  in  several  of  the 
attitudes  tested  by  the  Sweet  technique.  The  boys  who 
are  distinctly  below  the  average  in  height,  weight,  and 
strength  have  a  higher  score  in  self-criticism,  superiority, 
feeling  of  difference,  and  criticism  of  others  than  do  those 
who  are  average  or  superior  in  physical  development. 
Therefore,  the  age  at  which  a  boy  attains  puberty  may 
conceivably  affect  these  attitudes  indirectly,  through  the 
impact  on  physical  growth.  A  late  pubescence  means  a 
delay  in  the  spurt  of  growth  in  height,  weight,  and 
strength,  with  whatever  concomitants  in  the  attitude  of 
the  individual  may  accompany  a  physical  growth  status 
below  that  of  other  boys  of  the  same  age.  In  proposing 
this  possibility,  we  must  not  overlook  another  finding— 
namely,  that  the  boy's  physical  status  seems  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  age  at  which  he  reaches  puberty.  For 
this  reason,  the  basic  factor  in  whatever  attitudes  may  be 
associated  with  superior  or  inferior  physical  development 
would  not  appear  to  be  pubescence  but  the  physical  status 
of  the  boy  preceding  pubescence.  This  interpretation  is 
strengthened  if  we  assume  that  attitudes  such  as  those 
under  consideration  are  likely  to  be  built  up  over  a  fairly 
long  time  rather  than  in  two  or  three  years.  The  sound- 
est position  would  probably  be  that  physical  stature  has 
some  bearing  both  on  the  age  of  puberty  and  on  certain 
personal  attitudes,  and  that  a  late  pubescence  in  a  boy  who 
is  below  the  average  in  physical  stature  both  widens  the 
hiatus  between  his  physical  status  and  that  of  the  average 
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boy  and  also  aggravates  whatever  attitudes  of  self-criticism, 
feeling  of  difference,  and  so  forth,  accompany  the  inferior 
physical  development. 

When  we  examine  the  data  relevant  to  our  problem,  for 
behavior  adjustment,  acceptability  among  associates,  and 
emancipation  from  parents,  we  arrive  at  practically  the 
same  place  as  we  did  in  the  consideration  of  the  attitudes. 
There  are  no  substantial  correlations  between  pubescent 
status  and  any  of  these  three  factors.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  between  pubescent  status  and  behavior  adjust- 
ment is  .23;  between  pubescent  status  and  emancipation 
from  parents,  .19.  There  is  evidence  pointing  to  an  asso- 
ciation between  the  physical  factors  of  height,  weight,  and 
strength  and  these  three  aspects  of  behavior  and  person- 
ality. The  boys  who  are  most  emancipated  from  parents 
are  larger,  heavier,  and  stronger— and  also  older— than  the 
boys  who  are  least  emancipated.  We  may  also  recall  that 
the  boys  of  average  physical  growth  in  height,  weight,  and 
strength  tend  to  be  more  acceptable  among  their  associates 
than  the  boys  who  are  either  superior  or  inferior  in  these 
physical  features.  The  superior  group  in  physical  devel- 
opment may  be  better  adjusted  in  behavior  than  the  others 
as  appraised  by  the  rating  scale,  but  of  that  we  are  not 
sure.  To  whatever  extent  pubescent  development  influ- 
ences these  aspects  of  physical  growth,  it  may  indirectly 
condition  the  process  of  emancipation  from  parents  in  the 
individual  and  the  boy's  acceptability  among  his  associates, 
unless  parental  emancipation  and  social  acceptability  are 
determined  by  factors  that  reach  farther  back  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  than  his  pubescence. 

We  have  brought  together  in  Table  XXXII  the  evi- 
dence on  the  association  between  pubescent  growth  and 
certain  aspects  of  the  adolescent's  development  that  we 
have  just  reviewed  and  interpreted.  The  chief  value  in 
presenting  these  results  now  and  in  this  manner  is  to  make 
possible  a  quick  visualization  of  all  the  pertinent  findings. 
Little  explanation  of  the  material  is  needed.  The  columns 
in  the  first  section  show  the  amount  of  change  that  takes 
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place  in  the  various  items  from  the  years  twelve  to  sixteen. 
Correlations  between  age  and  the  various  factors  are  also 
included.  The  second  section  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  change  in  the  items  for  a  year  during  prepu- 
bescence  and  for  a  year  in  the  period  after  pubescence  dur- 
ing which  the  greatest  growth  takes  place.  This  in  most 
cases  is  from  pubescence  to  postpubescence.  The  correla- 
tions between  pubescent  status  and  the  items  are  also  given. 

TOWARD  A  REINTERPRETATION  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

So  far  we  have  been  clearing  the  ground,  laying  the 
foundations,  and  assembling  materials  preparatory  to  the 
formulation  of  a  constructive  statement  about  adolescence. 
We  are  not  content  to  present  evidence  that  suggests  that 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  adolescence  does  not 
correspond  with  the  available  facts.  We  must  endeavor 
to  weave  together  the  findings  and  their  implications  into 
an  interpretation  of  adolescence.  This  task  may  justly 
impel  us  to  move  even  ahead  of  the  facts,  provided  we  do 
not  deviate  from  the  direction  in  which  these  findings 
point. 

The  first  statement  that  seems  unquestionably  to  be 
warranted  is  that  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  adolescent  are  probably  not  so  numerous, 
so  radical,  so  far-reaching,  or  so  abrupt  as  was  assumed  in 
the  earlier  psychology  of  adolescence.  During  the  years 
from  twelve  to  sixteen,  when  the  majority  of  the  boys  are 
shifting  from  the  prepubescent  to  the  postpubescent  status, 
we  find  marked  changes  taking  place  only  in  physical 
growth.  Among  twenty-five  other  items  on  which  facts 
are  available,  no  abrupt  or  radical  transformations  are 
observable.  This  is  true  of  play  behavior,  of  moral  and 
religious  thinking,  of  emancipation  from  parents,  of  per- 
sonal attitudes  of  self-criticism,  superiority,  inferiority,  and 
of  many  other  phases  of  the  adolescent's  life.  The  idea  of 
periodicity  in  growth  should  be  supplanted  by  that  of 
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continuity.  Growth  should  be  conceived  as  gradual,  in 
many  features  too  gradual  to  be  detected  except  over  a 
long  period  and  by  devices  for  the  finest  measurement. 
Abruptness  of  change  seems  not  to  be  the  normal  method 
of  development  in  the  various  psycho-social  factors  that 
came  under  the  scrutiny  of  this  investigation. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  crudeness  of  our  techniques  we 
have  observed  nothing  on  the  adolescent  level  that  could 
be  called  unique.  Perhaps  the  gap  in  our  study  repre- 
sented by  the  absence  of  material  on  the  heterosexual 
development  is  the  most  likely  area  in  which  experience 
that  is  distinctive  of  adolescence  could  be  detected. 

The  appraisal  of  adolescence  as  the  most  significant 
period  in  the  life  span  would  be  difficult  to  establish  scien- 
tifically—that is,  factually.  To  form  a  judgment  to  this 
effect  is  as  precarious  as  to  say  that  infancy,  or  early  child- 
hood, or  early  adulthood,  is  the  most  important  time  in 
life.  In  the  last  decade  or  two,  adolescence  has  surren- 
dered its  preferred  position  as  the  most  crucial  period  in 
life  in  favor  of  early  childhood.  It  is  the  first  six  years 
that  count  now— for  some  students  of  the  individual's 
development.  This  shift  in  emphasis  may  be  a  wholesome 
corrective  for  the  earlier  focus  on  the  adolescent  period 
as  the  one  in  which  most  everything  that  shaped  the  des- 
tiny of  the  individual  took  place.  The  new  emphasis  may 
be  as  untenable  as  the  former  one.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  it  leads  to  the  attitude  that  "if  we  take 
care  of  the  children,  the  adolescents  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

The  facts  from  this  study  neither  suggest  that  adoles- 
cence should  be  placed  back  in  its  former  position  of  pre- 
eminence in  the  life  span  nor  indicate  that  the  develop- 
ments during  adolescence  are  less  important  than  those  at 
any  other  period  of  life.  The  common-sense  point  of  view 
would  seem  to  be  that  each  of  the  various  stages  of  life  is 
particularly  significant  for  the  development  of  particular 
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things.    Each  one  is  therefore  indispensable  in  the  total 
development  of  the  person. 

A  second  major  line  of  thought  to  be  developed  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  changes  that  are  observed  during 
adolescence  appear  in  the  main  to  be  unrelated  to  pubes- 
cent development.  Even  when  growth  in  certain  factors  is 
associated  with  chronological  age,  it  is  independent  of  the 
pubescent  factor.  This  means  that  any  one  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  tends  to  be  like  other  fourteen-year-olds  in  a  par- 
ticular respect  regardless  of  the  pubescent  stage  of  any  of 
them.  The  findings  indicate,  also,  that  some  aspects  of 
the  adolescent's  development  and  behavior  formerly 
attributed  to  inner  processes  allied  with  pubescent  growth 
now  seem  clearly  to  be  due  primarily  to  factors  in  his 
social  experience  and  environment. 
The  question  naturally  arises  here:  Are  we  justified  in 
denying  or  belittling  the  r61e  of  physiological  growth  and 
maturation  in  the  development  of  the  individual  and 
swinging  to  a  thoroughgoing  position  of  social  or  environ- 
mental causation?  The  answer  that  we  believe  possesses 
the  support  of  the  findings  of  this  research  is  "no";  the 
development  of  the  adolescent  is  conditioned  by  factors 
both  within  and  without  the  individual.  We  shall  develop 
and  illustrate  this  position  further,  since  the  major  con- 
structive proposal  to  be  made  in  this  chapter  is  that  the 
development  of  the  person,  whether  adolescent  or  other- 
wise, is  the  result  of  the  intimate  interaction  of  the  physio- 
logical organism  and  the  social  world  of  the  individual. 
We  shall  now  examine  this  position  more  carefully  and 
concretely,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  adolescent. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  GROWTH 

The  process  of  maturation  in  the  physiological  organ- 
ism probably  influences  the  development  of  the  person 
during  the  pubescent  years  in  at  least  two  distinct  ways 
that  can  be  verified  by  research.  One  of  these  lines  of 
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influence,  about  wnicn,  regrettably,  we  secured  no  data 
in  this  study,  is  that  of  heterosexual  development.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  sex  maturation  signified  by 
pubescence  brings  a  new  impulse  and  flavor  to  hetero- 
sexual interest  and  experience,  so  that  the  individual  is 
more  responsive  to  the  social  stimulations,  expectancies, 
patterns,  and 'other  influences  affecting  his  sex  develop- 
ment. This  assumption  receives  some  factual  support 
from  a  study  of  the  reactions  of  boys  and  girls,  as  registered 
on  the  psycho-galvonometer,  to  love  and  sex  scenes  in  the 
movies.  The  older  boys  and  girls,  who  are  probably  post- 
pubescents,  are  reported  to  react  more  vigorously  than 
the  younger  children.  Unfortunately,  these  findings  are 
not  so  decisively  informative  as  they  would  be  if  we  knew 
whether  prepubescents  and  postpubescents  of  the  same 
chronological  age  revealed  substantial  differences  in  their 
reactions.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  differences  are  due 
to  additional  social  experience  rather  than  to  pubescent 
development. 

The  second  line  of  influence  of  physiological  growth  on 
the  development  of  the  person  during  adolescence  is  defi- 
nitely suggested  by  the  data  uncovered  in  this  investiga- 
tion. It  seems  probable  that  the  physical  growth  of  the 
individual,  especially  if  it  differentiates  him  clearly  from 
others  his  own  age,  may  affect  his  attitudes  and  behavior. 
We  may  conjecture,  with  due  caution,  that  it  also  tends 
to  define  the  attitudes  of  people  and  institutions  toward 
him.  The  individual,  in  turn,  responds  to  the  different 
expectations  and  attitudes  that  are  expressed  toward  him. 
It  may  be  that  the  attitude  of  the  individual  is  affected 
primarily  by  these  social  influences.  Thus  may  the  inter- 
action of  the  physiological  and  the  environmental  bring 
about  changes  in  the  development  of  the  person. 

Several  concrete  ways  in  which  physiological  growth 
may  affect  the  development  of  the  attitudes,  interests,  and 
behavior  of  the  adolescent  are  suggested  by  our  findings. 
We  have  observed  that  the  physical  size  of  the  boy  may 
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tend  to  permit  or  exclude  his  participation  in  certain 
activities.  The  early  pubescent  may  "get  the  jump"  on 
his  prepubescent  friend  in  driving  his  parents'  car.  The 
larger  boy  may  have  a  better  chance  for  the  high-school 
football  team,  while  the  smaller  boy  finds  his  place  in  the 
orchestra  or  the  dramatic  club. 

It  is  also  within  the  range  of  our  findings  and  their  im- 
plications to  envisage  the  process  by  which  physical  factors 
may  affect  the  individual's  conception  of  himself  and  the 
attitudes  of  parents  and  others  toward  him.  An  accelera- 
tion in  the  process  of  emancipation  from  parents  for  the 
individual  who  is  particularly  large  physically  has  already 
been  suggested.  The  physical  appearance  may  tend  to 
define  whether  the  individual  is  looked  upon  as  "child- 
ish" or  as  grown  up.  Surely  there  would  be  an  impulse 
for  an  adult  to  treat  the  boys  in  the  picture  on  page  229, 
differently.  Any  change  in  attitudes  toward  the  individual 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  redefinition  of  his  own  attitude 
toward  himself.  In  the  novel  Midland  Magic,  we  find 
described  an  incident  that  perfectly  illustrates  this  process. 
A  large,  overgrown  adolescent,  rebellious  because  he  is 
still  treated  as  a  child,  is  walking  around  the  streets  of 
his  town  expressing— to  himself—  his  resentment  and  indig- 
nation at  this  treatment.  Some  furniture  movers  who 
need  help  in  getting  a  piano  up  a  flight  of  stairs  call  to  him 
to  help  them.  When  these  sturdy  specimens  of  physical 
manhood  treat  him  like  one  of  themselves,  you  can  almost 
see  his  ego  expanding  into  that  of  a  full-blown  adult. 
What  he  then  threatens  to  do  to  his  dad— still  to  himself— 
is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  at  last  the  equal 
of  his  father. 

Another  illustration  of  how  physiological  processes, 
through  physical  growth,  may  influence  the  adolescent 
comes  from  the  materials  in  Chapter  III.  These  findings 
suggest  that  there  may  be  personality  and  behavior  conse- 
quences in  individuals  who  deviate  substantially  from  the 
average  in  physical  growth.  The  attitudes  of  self-criti- 
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cism,  criticism  of  others,  feeling  of  difference,  and  supe- 
riority, the  latter  of  which  we  interpret  as  signifying  an 
underlying  sense  of  inferiority,  seem  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  boys  who  are  substantially  below  others  of 
their  age  in  height,  weight,  and  strength.  The  boys  who 
are  either  significantly  superior  or  inferior  to  others  in 
physical  growth  are  not  so  popular  or  acceptable  with  their 
associates  as  the  boys  who  are  closer  to  the  average  in  size. 
When  we  remember  that  our  information  indicates  that 
the  few  boys  who  are  still  prepubescent  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  are  five  inches  shorter,  thirty  pounds  lighter, 
and  are  at  least  25  per  cent  lower  on  the  strength  score 
than  the  majority  of  the  boys  who  are  postpubescent,  it  is 
not  hard  to  believe  that  there  may  be  concomitants  or 
consequences  of  this  situation  beyond  those  definitely  indi- 
cated by  our  findings. 

Two  further  comments  should  be  made.  First,  we  see 
no  reason  for  conceiving  the  process  of  personal  develop- 
ment that  parallels  physiological  growth  during  adoles- 
cence as  being  essentially  different  from  the  process  of 
development  in  the  child.  A  six-year-old  boy  in  a  summer 
camp,  when  his  visiting  mother  eagerly  sought  to  embrace 
him,  drew  back  and  said,  "No,  mother,  we  big  boys  don't 
do  that  in  public."  Is  this  response  of  an  essentially  dif- 
ferent character  than  that  of  the  adolescent  boy  who 
objects  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  him  by  his  parents? 
Or  is  it  the  same  thing,  at  a  different  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment? The  second  comment  is  implicit  in  the  various  illus- 
trations we  have  used.  Even  when  the  physiological  factors 
conditioning  personal  growth  may  be  explicitly  identified, 
the  role  of  social  influences  cannot  be  ignored.  The  six- 
year-old  boy,  for  example,  was  old  enough  and  large 
enough  to  go  to  camp,  in  which  social  environment  this 
new  attitude,  or  at  least  verbal  response,  was  defined. 
It  is  the  interaction  of  the  physiological  organism  with  a 
social  situation  that  produces  growth  in  the  distinctly 
human  characteristics. 
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THE  R6LE  OF  SOCIAL  FACTORS 

Some  additional  consideration  of  the  role  of  social  fac- 
tors in  conditioning  the  development  of  the  adolescent 
is  warranted  by  the  findings  of  this  research.  We  have  no 
intention  of  enumerating  all  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
social  process  influences  the  development  of  the  person 
during  adolescence.  An  entire  volume  on  the  social  psy- 
chology of  adolescence  would  be  required  for  such  an 
undertaking.  But  some  of  the  implications  of  the  facts 
disclosed  by  this  study  need  to  be  sharpened  up  and 
recorded  here. 

We  have  previously  noticed  how  society  may  induce 
particular  forms  of  behavior  in  individuals.  It  is  assumed 
that  certain  patterns  of  behavior  are  appropriate  to  the 
individual's  stage  of  development,  and  the  stage  is  so  set 
that  the  individual  almost  inescapably  responds  to  these 
expectancies.  The  discrepancy  between  contemporary 
data  on  the  religious  experience  of  the  adolescent  and  the 
data  of  several  decades  ago  reflects  the  fact  that  the  former 
conversion  pattern  of  behavior  was  socially  conceived  and 
induced.  That  many  elements  in  the  play  behavior  of 
individuals  tend  similarly  to  correspond  to  custom-made 
patterns  is  also  a  strong  probability. 

In  analyzing  the  factors  associated  with  behavior  adjust- 
ment, moral  knowledge,  and  religious  thinking,  the  socio- 
economic  background  of  the  home  was  found  to  be  the 
most  significant.  The  findings  of  Hartshorne  and  May 
go  far  beyond  our  data  in  revealing  the  social  determinants 
of  behavior,  such  as  honesty,  co-operation,  persistence,  and 
self-control.  Among  the  many  influential  social  factors, 
the  home  and  the  associates  of  the  individual  are  con- 
spicuously important. 

Evidence  from  this  and  other  studies  on  the  group  life 
of  adolescents  is  especially  pertinent  to  this  constructive 
statement.  Central  in  the  traditional  adolescent  psychol- 
ogy was  the  notion  of  a  "gang  instinct."  It  was  assumed 
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that  "gangs"  were  a  natural  and  almost  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  adolescence  in  boys  because  of  the  gang 
instinct  that  emerged  about  the  time  of  pubescence. 
Thrasher,  after  investigating  more  than  a  thousand  city 
gangs,  arrives  at  a  conclusion  almost  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  conventional  theory.4  Instead  of  gangs  being 
natural  or  inevitable,  he  concludes  that  they  are  the 
products  of  social  deterioration  and  disintegration  in  com- 
munities. This  principle  he  believes  to  be  true  at  least  for 
the  closely  knit  groups  that  he  included  in  the  "gang" 
category. 

The  facts  from  our  study,  although  not  focused  directly 
upon  this  issue,  do  have  a  bearing  upon  it.  The  most 
cohesive  of  the  fifty-seven  groups  for  which  we  have  data 
represent  a  distinctly  lower  socio-economic  level  than  do 
the  others.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  gang  is  non- 
existent or  less  prevalent  in  the  "better"  communities, 
but  does  suggest  that  the  gang  is  not  a  universal  expression 
of  the  social  life  of  adolescents.  Further,  the  data  from 
our  study  challenge  the  idea  that  the  gang,  where  it  does 
appear,  is  in  any  sense  associated  with  the  physiological 
developments  of  pubescence.  Several  very  closely  knit 
groups  are  made  up  of  prepubescent  boys,  nine  and  ten 
years  old. 

Perhaps  the  essential  element  in  the  "gang  instinct" 
theory  is  the  belief  that  friendships  in  adolescence  are 
likely  to  be  both  more  intensive  and  more  extensive  than 
in  childhood.  Whether  the  desire  for  friendship  and  asso- 
ciations is  accentuated  or  not  during  the  adolescent  years, 
we  cannot  say.  The  facts  on  the  formation  of  friendships 
and  groups  in  this  investigation  do  not  provide  an  answer 
to  this  problem.  They  do  confirm  the  notion  that  the 
desire  for  friendship  and  associations  may  take  any  one  or 
more  of  many  different  forms,  a  casual  friendship,  the 
over-attachment  of  a  "crush,"  the  circumscribing  of  friend- 
ships within  a  clearly  defined  and  highly  cohesive  group, 

4  Thrasher,  F.,  The  Gang. 
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or  more  extensive  and  discursive  contacts  with  many  per- 
sons and  groups.  Social  circumstances  and  individual 
factors  combine  to  determine  the  form  that  the  desire  for 
companionship  takes  in  different  persons.  The  foregoing 
statement,  though  based  on  fact,  is  also  the  common-sense 
point  of  view. 

Since  we  have  gone  beyond  the  data  of  this  investiga- 
tion for  important  pertinent  findings,  we  may  profit  also  by 
a  reference  to  Margaret  Mead's  study,  Coming  of  Age  in 
Samoa.  This  book  furnishes  insight  into  the  sex  experi- 
ences and  developments  of  the  adolescents  in  the  Samoan 
culture,  where  there  is  almost  complete  naturalness  and 
freedom  in  sex  matters.  From  earliest  childhood  the  boy 
or  girl  is  exposed  to  the  most  intimate  adult  sex  experi- 
ences. When  adolescence  is  reached,  the  apprehension, 
distress,  embarrassment,  strain,  conflict,  and  crisis  that 
frequently  accompany  the  coming  of  age  in  America  are 
virtually  non-existent.  There  is  none  of  the  sense  that 
adolescence  represents  a  particularly  crucial  or  significant 
transition  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another.  The  child 
becomes  the  adult  with  hardly  an  emotional  ripple. 

We  cite  this  important  illustration  from  Samoan  culture 
for  two  reasons.  It  confirms  the  opinion  that  many  of  the 
attitudes  and  experiences  surrounding  sex  that  we  have 
assumed  to  be  inevitable  consequences  of  sexual  maturing 
are  at  least  socially  conditioned,  if  not  socially  created. 
It  further  suggests  the  possibility  that  if  there  are  unusual 
strains,  conflicts,  and  crises  in  other  aspects  of  the  adoles- 
cent's experience  they,  too,  may  be  the  result  of  our  cul- 
tural patterns  and  attitudes  rather  than  the  inevitable 
concomitants  of  physiological  maturation. 

Somewhat  in  harmony  with  this  possibility  is  the  inter- 
pretation that  the  adolescent  is  in  a  no-man's  land  between 
his  lost  status  as  a  child  and  his  unattained  status  as  an 
adult.  The  adolescent,  according  to  this  interpretation, 
has  been  pushed  out  of  the  ranks  of  childhood,  but  is  not 
yet  accepted  within  the  ranks  of  his  "enemies,"  the  adults. 
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Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  he  has 
turned  his  back  on  childhood,  but  from  the  army  of  well- 
entrenched  adults  toward  which  he  is  impelled  to  move, 
there  comes  constant  verbal  "sniping"  and  other  expres- 
sions of  hostility  that  impede  his  progress.  This  is  a  sug- 
gestive theory.  But  it  can  be  said  that  if  adolescence  is  a 
no-man's  land,  it  has  been  created  such  by  society,  not  by 
biology— if  there  is  any  application  of  the  experience  of 
young  Samoans  to  that  of  young  Americans. 

The  facts  presented  in  Chapter  I,  indicating  an  expan- 
sion in  the  social  world  of  the  adolescent,  may  furnish  a 
valuable  clue  to  some  of  the  conditions  that  may  have 
deep-running  consequences  for  his  development.  As  his 
social  contacts  widen,  increasingly  more  of  his  experiences 
lie  beyond  the  influence  or  control  of  the  family.  Many 
of  the  practices,  ideas,  and  standards  of  this  wider  and 
more  complex  set  of  social  experiences  are  at  conflict  with 
the  mores  and  ideas  approved  by  family,  school,  and 
church.  This  contrast  of  standards,  customs,  attitudes, 
and  ideals  may  lead  to  one  or  more  of  many  possible  out- 
comes. It  may  speed  up  the  process  of  emotional  weaning 
from  parents,  with  all  of  its  possible  divergent  conse- 
quences—intensified misunderstanding  and  open  rebellion, 
or  smoldering  restlessness,  or  wholesome  achievement 
of  independence  and  maturity.  It  may  induce  serious 
conflict,  confusion,  and  emotional  instability  within 
the  individual.  Or  it  may  stimulate  choice  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  development  of  purposes,  values, 
and  standards  without  which  an  intellectually  or  mor- 
ally mature  personality  is  unattainable.  But  this  is 
largely  speculation,  since  we  do  not  know  that  these  are 
characteristic  developments  of  the  adolescent.  If  investi- 
gations do  indicate  that  conflict,  restlessness,  increased 
thinking  and  discrimination,  reflective  morality,  religious 
doubt,  or  emotional  instability  are  characteristic  of  the 
adolescent's  experience,  the  clue  to  these  developments 
may  be  found  in  this  expansion  of  social  experience. 
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Amid  the  babel  of  numerous  and  diverse  schools  of 
psychological  thought  in  the  contemporary  scene,  it  would 
require  either  great  courage  or  naivete  to  label  any  one 
point  of  view  as  representing  the  dominant  trend  of  psy- 
chology. But  it  takes  neither  wisdom  nor  courage  to  state 
simply  the  main  features  of  the  psychological  point  of 
view  that  underlie  the  interpretation  of  adolescence 
embodied  in  this  chapter. 

The  point  of  view  taken  here  assumes,  first  of  all,  that 
the  native  or  inherited  tendencies  to  action  in  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  conceived  as  impulses,  drives,  or  urges, 
do  not  predetermine  specific  forms  of  human  behavior  and 
are  not  capable  in  themselves  of  developing  into  distinctly 
human  characteristics.  These  inner,  native  resources,  or 
tendencies  to  action,  of  the  physiological  organism  are  non- 
human,  vague,  plastic,  and  capable  of  marked  modifica- 
tion. The  distinctly  human  features  of  the  individual, 
his  language,  ideas,  attitudes,  values,  and  habits,  are  socially 
acquired.  The  human  qualities  obviously  cannot  develop 
without  a  physiological  organism.  But  the  processes  of 
physiological  growth  and  maturation  alone  cannot  yield 
the  characteristically  human  forms  of  behavior. 

A  second  assumption  is  implicit  in  the  first.  The 
impulses,  drives,  or  urges  that  are  native  to  the  organism 
are  channelled  into  human  ways  of  behaving  through  the 
interaction  of  the  individual  organism  with  the  social 
process.  John  Dewey  concisely  sums  up  the  conditions  of 
becoming  human  in  his  statement,  "Native  human  nature 
supplies  the  raw  materials,  but  custom  furnishes  the 
machinery  and  the  designs."5  The  physiological  organism 
in  its  development  furnishes  the  basic  raw  material  from 
which  a  person  may  be  developed.  But,  custom— that  is, 
society— furnishes  both  the  process  by  which  the  raw 
materials  become  human  and  also  the  designs  or  patterns 
that  define  the  kind  of  human  behavior  that  will  result. 

This  general  approach  is  applicable  to  the  interpreta- 
*  Dewey,  John,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  110. 
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tion  of  adolescence  and  seems  valid  in  the  light  of  the 
factual  evidence  now  available.  To  accept  it  would  lib- 
erate us  from  the  concepts  implicit  in  the  traditional 
psychology  of  adolescence  and  would  bring  all  of  our 
resources  of  insight,  research,  and  leadership  to  bear  upon 
the  task  of  trying  to  understand  and  educate  adolescents 
as  we  find  them  in  specific  social  situations.  For  it  assumes 
that  the  adolescent  is  educable,  that  the  forces  that  influ- 
ence his  development  do  not  strike  suddenly  from  a  mys- 
terious, inaccessible,  and  uncontrollable  pubescence,  that 
his  development  is  gradual  and  continuous.  Nor  are  the 
factors  or  conditions  that  control  his  growth  essentially 
different  in  character  from  those  that  condition  the  devel- 
opment of  the  infant  or  the  child. 

But  we  may  be  certain  that  the  doorway  to  the  under- 
standing, and  therefore  to  the  education,  of  the  adolescent 
will  not  easily  be  entered.  For  it  is  blocked  by  forces  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  defective  social  practices  that 
are  more  complex  and  fully  as  recalcitrant,  if  not  as 
obscure,  as  the  forces  that  formerly  bedeviled  us  with  their 
magic  incantations  of  a  mysterious  "adolescence."  Perhaps 
it  would  even  be  wise  magic— if  we  want  to  understand 
persons— for  society  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  the  use  of 
the  word  "adolescence"  for  a  decade  or  two. 
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Camp;  see  Summer  camp 

Carey,  Clifford  M.,  95 

Character     (see  also   Conduct,   Be- 
havior   adjustment) 
and  cohesive  groupings,  200-204 
influence  of  associates  on,  199-204 

Character  Education  Inquiry,  87-88 

Chores 

amount  of  time  spent  in,   13-14 
changes  in  time  spent  in,  13 
percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 

Chronological  age 
and  acceptability,  129-134 
and  attitude  of  feeling  of  differ- 
ence, 64-66 
and  behavior  adjustment,  73-74 


Chronological  age   (Continued) 
and  cohesiveness  in  groups,  184- 

185 
and  emancipation  from  parents, 

147-151 

of  friends,  96-98 
inadequate     index     of     physical 

status,  230 

and  moral  knowledge,  155-156 
and  motor  ability,  242 
and  physical  growth,  226,  230 
and  physical  strength,  236-237 
and  pubescence,  207-210,  211 
and   religious    thinking,    162-165, 

257 
and  sociability  in  play  interests, 

51-53 
and  versatility  in  play  activities, 

50-51 
Church  service 

attendance,  20 
Classes 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 
changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  21- 

22 

percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 
Club  activities 

classification  of,  14 
Clubs 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 
attendance  at,  18 
changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  23-26 
Hi-Y,  180-182 

percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 
Cohesiveness    in    groups     (see   also 

Groups) 
and    acceptability    of    members, 

193-194 

and  age  of  members,  184-185 
and  attendance  of  members,  194- 

199 

and  character,  200-204 
conditions  of,  183-192 
criteria  of,  175-176 
devices  for  estimating,  176-177 
of  different  kinds,  180-183 
educational  implications  of,  201- 

204 

friendship  index  of,  176-180 
and    homogeneity    of    members, 

189-192 
influence    of,   on    members,   200- 

201 

and  persistence  of  members,  194- 
199 
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Cohesiveness   (Continued) 
and  pubescence,    184-185 
and  size  of  group,  185-187 
and  socio-economic   factors,    187- 

189 
Community  activities,  13 

classification  of,  12-13 
Conduct   (see  also  Behavior  adjust- 
ment) 

consistency  of,  200-201 
integration  of,  200-201 
Cooley,  C.  H.,  174 
Correlation 

between  acceptability  and  attend- 
ance of  members,  196-197 
length  of  membership,  196-197 
between  age  and  religious  think- 
ing, 257 

between    attendance   and   length 

of  membership  in  group,  199 

between    chronological    age    and 

religious  thinking,  257 
between  friendship  index  and 
attendance  of  members,  196-197 
persistence  of  members,  196-197 
size  of  group,  186 
between  pubescent  status  and 
behavior  adjustment,  264 
emancipation  from  parents,  264 
physical  growth,  219-220 
between  size  of  group 

and    attendance    of    members, 

196 

and  length  of  membership,  196 
Correlations    (see  also  Intercorrela- 

tions) 
between  acceptability  and  various 

factors,  128-133 

between  attitudes  and  various  fac- 
tors, 80 
between  behavior  adjustment  and 

various  factors,  73 
between    chronological    age    and 

fifteen  factors,  265 
between  emancipation  from  par- 
ends  and  various  factors,  147- 
148 
between    moral    knowledge    and 

various  factors,  156 
between  mutual  friends  and  vari- 
ous factors,  102 
between  pubescence  and  physical 

growth,  219-220 

between    pubescent     status    and 
fourteen  factors,  265 


Correlations   (Continued) 

between    religious    thinking   and 
various    factors,    167-168 

between     unrequited     friendship 
and  various  factors,  128-130 
Correlation  technique 

explained,  71-72 

limitations,  72 

Crampton,  C.  W.,  208,  210,  211,  221 
Criticism  of  others,  attitude  of 

'and  acceptability,  129 

and  emancipation  from   parents, 
151 

and  physical  growth,  84-85 

score,  77-78 

Deaver,  G.  G.,  229 
Dewey,  John,  35-36,  276 
Dimock,  Hedley  S.,  58,  234 

Eating 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 
changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  23-25 
percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 
Education 

implications     for,     from     group 

study,  201-204 
implications  of  pubescent  status 

for,  209 

importance  for,  of  interests,  33-35 
Education  for  leisure 
criteria  of,  58-60 
implications  of  play  interests  data 

for,  57-63 
play  as,  33-34 
Emancipation  from  parents 
and  acceptability,  148 
and  attitude  of 
feeling  of  difference,  147-151 
superiority,  147-148 
and  behavior  adjustment,  148 
boys  with  greatest  and  least,  147- 

151 

and  chronological  age,  147-151 
and  criticism  of  others,  151 
correlation  of,  with  various  fac- 
tors, 147-148 

factors  that  condition,  145-151 
implications  of  changes  in  social 

world  for,  30-31 
and  intelligence,  147-149 
and  moral  knowledge,  148 
parental  influence  in,  142-151 
and  personality,  147-151 
and  physical  growth,  147-151 
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Emancipation   (Continued) 
and  physical  strength,  147-151 
problems  studied,  142-144 
and  pubescence,  147-151,  264-266 
and  religious  opinion,  148 
scores  on,  for  168  boys,  146-147 
and  self-criticism,  147-151 
significance  of,  142 
and    socio-economic    status,    147- 

148,  150 
technique  for  estimating,  144-145 

Entertainment 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 
changes  in  time  spent  in,  13 
classification  of,  12 
percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 

Paris,  Ellsworth,  174 

Feeling  of  difference,  attitude  of 
and  acceptability,  129 
and  behavior  adjustment,  73 
and  chronological  age,  64-66 
and  emancipation  from  parents, 

147-151 

and  physical  growth,  65-66,  84-85 
score,  78 

Field  workers 
interviews  by,  10-12 
number  of,  6 

Friends  (see  also  Friendship) 

acceptability  status  of,  102,  106-107 
activity  skills  of,  102,  104-105 
attitudes  of,  84-89,  102-105 
behavior  adjustment  of,  102,  107- 

108 

chronological  age  of,  96,  98 
importance  of,  90-92 
influence  of,  200-203 
intelligence  of,  101-103 
moral  knowledge  of,  101-103,  200 
objective  of  study  of,  93-94 
personality  characteristics  of,  105- 

109 

physical  characteristics  of,  99-100 
play  interests  of,  102-104 
procedure  for  ascertaining,  94-96 
proximity  of  residence  of,  96-97 
school  and  grade  of,  97 
socio-economic  status  of,  97,  101- 
102 

Friendship    (see  also  Friends) 
choices  of  118  boys,  123 
choices  within 

neighborhood  gang,  178 
Sunday-school  class,  179 


Friendship   (Continued) 
index 

and  acceptability,  193-194 
of  group  cohesiveness,  176-180 
and  socio-economic  status,  188 
indices  for  fifty-five  groups,  180- 

183 

influence  of,  200-203 
score,  how  derived,  118 
scores 

and  group  attendance,  196-199 
and  length  of  membership  in 

group,  196-199 
in  summer  camp,  101-108 
unrequited,  118-120,  124  (see  also 

Unrequited  friendship) 
Friendship   record,    94-95,    116-118, 

176 
Furfey,  Paul  H.,  260 

Gang 

neighborhood,  friendship  choices 

within,  178 

Gang  "instinct,"  272-274 
Gangs,  272-273 

cohesiveness  in,  177-178 
Girls 

interest  in,  18,  22-23 
Groups 

character  implications  of  cohesive- 
ness  in,  200-204 
club,  173 
cohesiveness  of, 

and  acceptability,  193-194 
and    attendance    of    members, 

194-199 

and  chronological  age,  184-195 
and  homogeneity  of  members, 

189-192 
and    persistence    of    members, 

194-199 

and  size  of  group,  185-187 
conditions  of  cohesiveness  in,  183- 

192 

criteria  for  classifying,  172-176 
device  for  estimating  cohesiveness 

of,  176-177 

educational    implications    of    co- 
hesiveness of,  201-204 
fabricated,  174-175 
factors     differentiating     cohesive 

and  non-cohesive,  175-176 
friendship  index  of  cohesiveness 
in,  176-180 
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Groups   (Continued) 
friendship  indices 
of  church,  180-182 
for  fifty-five,  180-183 
length   of    membership    in,    and 

acceptability,  196-199 
natural,  173 
neighborhood,  173,  180-183,  186- 

187 

primary,  174,  203-204 
problems  related  to,  studied,  171- 

173 

purpose,  173 
secondary,  174,  203-204 
size  of, 

and    attendance    of   members, 

196-199 
and  length  of  membership,  196- 

199 

special  interest,  173,  180-182,  186- 
187,  203-204 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  158,  252-254 
Hartshorne,  H.,  87-88,  91-92,  200-201 
Height  (see  also  Physical  growth) 

average,  for  boys  twelve  to  sixteen, 
226 

and  behavior  adjustment,  74 
Heterosexual  development 

evidence  of,  31-32 

and  social  world,  31-32 
Home  activities,  13 

classification  of,  12-13 

Inferiority,  attitude  of 
and  acceptability,  129-130 
and  behavior  adjustment,  73-74 
and  physical  growth,  84-85 
score,  78-79 

Intelligence 

and  acceptability,  131-134 
and  age  of  pubescence,  212-213 
and  behavior  adjustment,  73-75 
and  emancipation  from  parents, 

147-149 

of  friends,  101-103 
and  moral  knowledge,  156 
and  physical  growth,  86-87 
and  religious  thinking,  166-168 
of  subjects,  6 

Intercorrelations 

between  growth  in  various  physi- 
cal factors,  250 

Interest   (see  also  Play  interests) 


Interest   (Continued) 
groups,  173,  180-182 
r61e  of,  in  education,  33-35 

Interviews 

by  field  workers,  10-12 

Kenosha 
population  of,  6 

Lehman,  Harvey,  38,  260 

McDill,  James  A.,  144 

May,  Mark,  87-88,  91-92,  200-201 

Mead,  Margaret,  274 

Mental  age;  see  Intelligence 

Milwaukee 
population  of,  6 

Moral  knowledge 
and  acceptability,  129 
and  behavior  adjustment,  73-75 
and  chronological  age,  155-156 
correlations  of,  with  various  fac- 
tors, 156 
and  emancipation  from  parents, 

148 

factors  that  affect,  155-158 
of  friends,  101-103,  200 
and  intelligence,  156 
and  motor  ability,  156 
and  physical  growth,  86-87,  156 
and  physical  strength,  156 
problems  studied,  152-153 
and    pubescent    growth,    156-158, 

257-258 
scores,  155-156 

and  socio-economic  status,  156 
test,  153-155 

Motor  ability 

and  acceptability,  129 
and  behavior  adjustment,  73 
and  chronological  age,  242 
growth  in,  correlated  with  growth 
in    height,    weight,    and 
strength,  250 

and  moral  knowledge,  156 
and  pubescence,  241-249,  256-257 
and  rapid  physical  growth,  246- 

249 
test  of,  241 

Motor    co-ordination;    see    Motor 
ability 

Organized  groups 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 
changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  24-26 
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Organized  groups    (Continued) 
percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 
types  of,  in  study,  6 

Personality 
adjustment  and  acceptability,  73- 

75,  131-140 

characteristics  of  friends,  105-109 
device  for  studying,  76-77 
and  emancipation  from   parents, 

147-151 
importance   of   acceptability    for, 

112-114 
importance  of  play  interests  for, 

35-37 

phases  studied,  66-68 
and  physical  growth,  80-89 
and  pubescence,  262-266 
subjective  aspects  of,  75-76 
Physical  growth 
and  acceptability,  85-86,  129-130, 

133-134 

and  age  of  pubescence,  213-223 
association    of,    with    personality 

factors,  80-89 

with  social  adjustment,  80-89 
and  attitude  of 

criticism  of  others,  84-85 
feeling  of  difference,  65-66,  84- 

85 

inferiority,  84-85 
self-criticism,  84-85 
superiority,  84-85 
and   behavior   adjustment,  65-66, 

85-86 

and  chronological  age,  226,  230 
and  emancipation  from  parents, 

147-151 

of  friends,  99-100 
and  intelligence,  86-87 
intercorrelation  of  factors  in,  249- 

250 

and  moral  knowledge,  86-87,  156 
and  motor  ability,  246-250 
and  number  of  play  interests,  86- 

87 

and  pubescence,  224-234,  256 
and  social  insight,  85 
and  socio-economic  status,  86-87 
and  unrequited  friendship,  85-86 
Physical  play,  active 
amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 
boys  engaged  in,  40,  61 
changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  23-24 
percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 


Physical  play,  spectator  of 
amount  of  time  spent  as,  13-14 
boys  who  spent  time  as,  40,  61 
changes  in  time  spent  as,  13,  21- 

22 

percentage  of  time  spent  as,  15 
Physical  strength 
and  acceptability,  129-130 
and  behavior  adjustment,  73 
and  chronological  age,  236-237 
and  emancipation  from  parents, 

147-151 

of  friends,  99-100 
and  moral  knowledge,  156 
and  pubescence,  235-241,  256 
scores,  236-241 
test  of,  235-236 

Physiological  growth    (see  also  Pu- 
bescence) 
influence  of,   in  development  of 

adolescent,  268-271 
Play  groups 

neighborhood,  6 
Play  interests 

changes  in  popularity  of,  49-50 
decreased  participation  in,  43-46 
device  for  gathering  data  on,  38- 

39 
factors  associated  with  changes  in, 

53-57 

of  friends,  102-104 
implications  of,  for  education  for 

leisure,  57-63 
importance  of, 

for  education,  33-35 
for  personality,  35-37 
increased  participation  in,  41-43 
most  commonly  engaged  in,  39-41 
most  popular,  47-49 
number  of,  and  physical  growth, 

86-87 

and  pubescence,  53-57,  258-262 
questions  concerning,  dealt  with, 

37-38 

remaining  constant,  46-47 
sociability  in,  51-53 

and  behavior  adjustment,  73 

and  chronological  age,  51-53 

and  socio-economic  status,  53 

summary  of  participation  in,  61 

versatility   in,   and   chronological 

age,  50-51 
versatility  of,  50-51 
Popularity;  see  Acceptability 
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Program 

cohesive  groups  as  unit  in,  202- 

204 

Puberty;  see  Pubescence 
Pubescence      (see     also     Pubescent 

growth) 
age  of,  207-211 

and  intelligence,  212-213 
and  physical  growth,  213-223 
and  socio-economic  status,  212- 

213 

correlations  between,  and  physi- 
cal growth,  219-220 
criteria  of,  207-208 
educational    implications    of    age 

of,  209 
factors  associated  with  age  of,  210- 

223 

objectives  of  study  of,  206-207 
and  personality  factors,  262-266 
and  play  behavior,  258-262 
and  play  interests,  53-57,  258-262 
possibility  of  it  being  earlier  in 

contemporary  life,  220-223 
predicting  the  age  of,  218-219 
stages  of,  207-208 
summary   of   evidence  of  factors 

associated  with,  265 
symbols  for,  157 
Pubescent  growth 
and  acceptability,  264-266 
and  behavior  adjustment,  73,  264- 

266 
and  cohesiveness  in  groups,  184- 

185 
and  emancipation  from  parents, 

147-151,  264-266 
and  growth  in  height  and  weight, 

226-234,  256 
and    moral    knowledge,    156-158, 

257-258 
and   motor  ability,  241-249,  256- 

257 
and  personal  attitudes,  79-80,  262- 

266 

and  physical  growth,  problems  re- 
lated to,  224-226 
and    physical    strength,    235-241, 

256 
and   religious    thinking,    163-165, 

257-258 

Rating  scale,  behavior 
description  of,  68-70 
forms  of  behavior  listed  on,  68-69 


Reading 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 

changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  23- 
24 

percentage  of  time  spent  in,   15 

summary  of  participation  in,  61 
Recapitulation  theory,  253-255 
Religious  affiliation 

and  religious  thinking,  165-166 

of  subjects,  6 
Religious  thinking 

and  acceptability,  129 

and  behavior  adjustment,  73-75 

changes  in,  162-163,  166 

and    chronological    age,    162-165, 
257 

and  emancipation  from  parents, 
148 

factors  associated  with,  163-170 

and  intelligence,  166-168 

interpretation  of  findings  on,  163- 
170 

problems  studied,  152-153 

and    pubescent    growth,    163-165, 
257-258 

and  religious  affiliation,  165-166 

scores,  162 

and  socio-economic  status,  166-168 

and  Sunday  school,  166-167 

test,  158-162 
Research  in  adolescence 

neglect  of,  1-2 

on  normal  boy,  2-3 

objectives  of,  1 

purposes  of  this,  3-5 

subjects  studies  in  this,  5-6 
Rogers,  F.  R.,  235,  241 
Routine 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 

changes  in  time  spent  in,  13 

classification  of,  12 

percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 

Samoa,  274 

Schedule,  time-activity 
description  of,   10-12,   94 
use    of,    for    ascertaining   friend- 
ships, 94-95 

School 

classes,   6,   13-15 
and  grade,  of  friends,  97 

Schwendener,  Norma,  262 

Self-criticism,   attitude    of 
and  acceptability,  129-130 
and  behavior  adjustment,  73 
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Self-criticism   (Continued) 
and  emancipation  from   parents, 

147-151 

and  physical  growth,  84-85 
scores,  77 

Sex  maturity;  see  Puberty 

Shuttleworth,  Frank  K.,  91 

Sleep 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 
changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  23- 
24 

Social  contacts,  expansion  of,  6 
evidence  of,  28-29 
significance  of,  for  adolescent  de- 
velopment, 28-30 

Social  factors 

r61e  of,  in  development  of  ado- 
lescent, 272-277 

Social  insight,  attitude  of 
and  acceptability,  129 
and  physical  growth,  85 
score,  78 

Social  world 

activities  which  make  up,  12-15 
changes  in,  13,  20-26 
and  emancipation  from  parents, 

30-31 
and  expansion  of  social  contacts, 

28-30 
and    heterosexual     development, 

31-32 

and  physical  growth,  80-89 
procedure  for  ascertaining,  10-12 
purpose  of  study  of,  9-10 
questions  related  to,  10 
of  sixteen-year-olds,  17-20 
of  twelve-year-olds,  15-17,  19 

Socio-economic  status 

and  acceptability,  129-130 
and  age  of  pubescence,  212-213 
and  behavior  adjustment,  64-65, 

73-75 
and  cohesiveness  of  groups,  187- 

189 
and  emancipation  from  parents, 

147-148,  150 
of  friends,  97,  101-102 
and  friendship,  96-99 
and  friendship  index,  188 
and  moral  knowledge,  156 
and  physical  growth,  86-87 
and  religious  thinking,  166-168 
and  sociability  in  play,  53 
of  subjects,  6 


Sports,  participation  in 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 

boys  engaged  in,  40,  61 

changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  23- 
24 

percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 
Sports,  spectator  of 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 

boys  who  spend  time  in,  40,  61 

changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  21- 
22 

percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 
Status    among    associates;    see    Ac- 
ceptability 
Study 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 

changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  21- 
22 

classification  of,  12 

percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 
Subjects  of  this  study,  5-6 
Summer  camp 

acceptability  of  boys  in,  130-140 

friendship  in,  101-108 

skills  and  acceptability,  131-134 
Sunday  school 

attendance,  16-17,  19-20 

classes  and  clubs,  6,  25-26 
friendship  indices  of,  180-182 

and  religious  thinking,  166-167 
Superiority,  attitude  of 

and  acceptability,  129-130 

and  behavior  adjustment,  73-74 

and  emancipation   from  parents, 
147-148 

and  physical  growth,  84-85 

score,  78 
Sweet,  Lennig,  76,  263 

Terman,  Lewis,  97 
Test 

attitudes,  76-77 

emancipation  from   parents,  144- 
145 

moral  knowledge,  153-155 

motor  ability,  241 

personal  attitudes,  76-77 

physical  strength,  235-236 

play  quiz,  38-39 

religious  thinking,  158-162 
Thrasher,  F.,  184,  273 
Timme,  Arthur  R.,  82 
Travel 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 
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Travel    (Continued) 

changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  21- 

22 

classification  of,  13 
percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 

Unrequited    friendship     (see    also 

Friendship,  unrequited) 
and  acceptability,  120-126,  129 
and  physical  growth,  85-86 
score,  how  derived,  118-120 

Vital  capacity;  see  Physical  strength 


Weight   (see  also  Physical  growth) 
average,  for  boys  twelve  to  six- 
teen, 226 

Witty,  Paul  A.,  51-52,  260 
Work 

amount  of  time  spent  in,  13-14 
changes  in  time  spent  in,  13,  21- 

22 
percentage  of  time  spent  in,  15 

Y.M.C.A. 

clubs  and  classes,  6,  16,  18,  25-26 
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